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ADYERTISEMENT. 



The reader will soon discoyer that this is a work 
requiring no introduction to his attention. Indeed, 
whoever catches a glimpse of the attractions of the 
interior, will not be disposed patiently to listen to 
any details intended to detain him ou the threshold ; 
and I have, therefore, thought it best to reserve edi- 
torial explanations for the end. 

The Pubhshers did mo the honor to place in my 
hands the manuscript of the Autobiography, and 
several other documents, without any restriction on 
the extent to which they should be published. The 
reader is entitled to explanations both as to the na- 
ture and condition of these materials, and the manner 
in which I thought it fitting to execute tiie trust con- 
iided to me. For these explanations I refer to the 
Supplementary Chapter. 

J. H. BURTON. 

Ebinbueoh, November, 1860. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHT 



DE. ALEXANDEE CAELYLE. 
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MussaLEUHQH, Jan. 26, 1800. 

Having observed how carelessly, and consequently tow 
falsely, history is written, I have long resolved to note down 
certaia facts within my own knowledge, under the title of 
Anecdotes and Okaraclers of the Times, that may be sub- 
servient to a ftiture historian, if not to embellish his page, 
yet to keep him withm the hounds of truth and certainty. 

I have heen too late in beginning this work, as on this 
very day I enter on the seventy-ninth year of my age ; 
which circumstance, as it renders it not improbable that I 
may be stopped short in the middle of my annals, will ua- 
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2 CFTILDHOOD. 

doubtedly make it difficult for me to recall the memory of 
many past transactions in. my long life with that precision 
and clearness which such a work requires. But I will ad- 
mit of no more excuses for indolence or procrastination, and 
eadeaTOr (with Gtod's blessmg) to serve posterity, to the hest 
of my ability, with such a faithfiil picture of timei and 
characters as came within my view in tie humble and pri- 
vate sphere of life, in comparison with that of many others, 
in which 1 have always acted ; remembering, however, that 
in whatever sphere men act, the agents and instruments are 
still the same, namely, the fecultiea and passions i>f human 
nature. 

The first characters which I could discriminate were 
tho^e of my own family, wMcli I was able to mark at a 
very early age. Mj father was of a moderate understand- 
ing, of ordinary learning and accomplishments for the times, 
for he was bom in 1630; of a warm, open, and benevolent 
temper; most faithful and diligent in the duties of his office, 
and an orthodox and popular orator. He was entirely be- 
loved and much caressed by the whole parish.* My mother 
was a person of superior understanding, of a calm and firm 
temper, of an elegant and reflectinfr mind ; and considering 
that she was the eldest of seven daughters and three sons 
of a country clergyman, near Dumfries, and was bom in 
1700, she had received an education, and improved by it, 
far beyond what could have been expected. Good sense, 
however, and dignity of conduct, were her chief attributes. 
The effect of this was, that she was as much respected as 
my fether was beloved. 

They were in very narrow circumstances till the stipend 

was largely augmented in the year 1732. Two of thy judges, 

who were his heritors, Lords Grange and Dmmmore, came 

* He was minister of the pariah of Frestonpfius. 
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THE FAMILY. 3 

down from the bench and pleaded his cause.* And the 
estate of the patron, then Morison of Trestongrange, being 
under sequestration, it was with little difficulty that a greater 
augraentaljon than was usual at that period was obtained ; for 
the stipend was raised by it from £ 70 to £ 140 per animm. 

In the year 1729 the good people had a visit from London 
that proved expensive and troublesome. It was Mrs. Lyon, 
a sister of my father's, and her eon and daughter. Her de- 
ceased husband was Mr. Lyon of Easter Ogill, a branch of 
the Strathmore family, who had been in the Eebellion of 
1715, and, having been pardoned, had attempted to carry on 
business in London, but was ruined in the South Sea.f This 
lady, who came down on business, after a few weeks went 
into lodgings in Edinburgh, where she lost her daughter in 
the smal!-pox, and soon after returned to my father's, where 
she remained for some months. She was young and beauti- 
ful, and vain, not so much of her person (to which she had 
a good title) as of her husband's great family, to which she 
annexed her own, and, by a little stretch of imagination and 
a search into antiquity, made it great also. Her son, who 
was a year and a half older than myself, was very handsome 
and good-natured, though much indulged. My father was 
partial to him, and I grew a little jealous. But the excess 
of his mother's fondness soon cured my father of his; and as 
I was acknowledged to be the better scholar of the two, I 
soon lost all uneasiness, and came to love my cousin most 
sincerely, though he intercepted many of the good things that 
I should have got. 

Not long after this another sister of my father's came 
down from London, who was a widow also, but had no 

* Hia heritors, — tliat Is to say, proprietors of land in his parish liable to 

contribntfl to the payment of his Btipend En. 

t Viz., the Soutb-Sea Schema. 
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4 PRESTONPAHS. 

children. She stayed with lis for a year, and during that time 
taught me to read English, with just pronunciation and a very 
tolerable accent, — an accomplishment wliich in those days 
mas very rare. Long hefore slie came down, I had been 
taught to read by an old woman, who kept a school, so per- 
fectly, that at six years of age I had read a large portion of 
the Bible to a dozen of old women, who had been excluded 
the chureh by a crowd which had made me leave it also, and 
whom 1 obBerved sitting on the outside of a door, where they 
could not hear. Upon this I proposed to read a portion of 
Scriptiu'e to them, to which they agreed, and set me on a 
tombstone, whence I read very audibly to a congregation, 
— which increased to about a score, — the whole of the Song 
of Solomon. This would not deserve to be noted, but for 
the effect it had aiterwards. 

There lived in the town and parish of Prestonpans at 
this time several respectable and wealthy people, — such as 
the Mathies, the Hogs, the Toungs, and the Shirreffs. There 
still remained some foreign trade, though their shipping had 
been reduced from twenty to half the number since the 
Union, which put an end to the foreign trade in the ports 
of the Firth of Fofth. There was a custom-house estab- 
lished here, the superior of&cers of which, with Iheir fam- 
ihes, added to the mercantile class which stiO remained, 
made a respectable society enough. 

The two great men of the parish, however, were Mori- 
son of Preslongrange, the patron, and the Honorable James 
Erskine of Grange, one of the Supreme Judges. The first 
was elected Member of Parliament for East Lothian, in 
the first Parliament of Great Britain, although tbe cele- 
brated Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun was the other candidate. 
But Grovernment took part with Morison, and Fletcher had 
only nine votes. Morison had beea very rich, but had suf- 
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COLONEL CHAETERIS. 5 

fi;ri-ii himself to be stripped by the femoua gamliler of thuse 
times, Colonel Charteni, wliom I once saw with him in 
church, when I was five nr six years of age ; and being 
fully impressed with the pupular opinion that he was a 
wizard, who hail a fascinating power, I never once look my 
eyes off him dm-ing the whole service, believing that I 
should be a dead man the moment I did. This Colonel 
Charteris was of a very ancient family in Dumfrieaahire, 
the first of whom, being one of the followers of Kobevt 
Bruce, had acquired a great estate, a small part of which 
ia still in the family. The Colonel had been otherwise 
well connected, for he was cousln-german to Sir Francis 
Kinloch, and, when a boy, was educated with him at the 
village school. Many stories were told of him, which would 
never have been heard of had he not afterwards been so 
much celebrated in the annals of infamy. He was a great 
profligate, no doubt, but there have been as bad men and 
greater plunderera than he was, who have escaped with 
htlle pubhc notice. But he was one of the Eunners of Sir 
Robert "Walpole, and defended him in all places of resort, 
which drew the wrath of the Tories upon him, and partic- 
ularly sharpened the pens of Pope and Arbuthnot againat 
him. For had it not been for the witty epitaph of the 
latter, Charteria might have escaped in the crowd of game- 
sters and debauchees, who are only railed at by their 
pigeons, and soon fall into total obUvion. This simple gen- 
tleman's estate [Morison'a] soon went under sequestration 
for the payment of his debts. He was so imaginary and 
credulous as to believe that close by his creek of Morison's 
Haven was the place where St, John wrote the Apocalypse, 
because some old vaults had been discovered in digging a 
mill-race for a mill (hat went by sea-water. This had 
probably been put into bis head by the annual meeting of 
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6 LOBD AND LADY GRANGE, 

tlie oldest lodge of operative masons in Scotland at that 
place, on St. John's day. 

My Lord Grange was tte leading man in the parish, and 
had brought ray father to Prestonpans from Cumhertrees in 
his m^ve county Annandale, where he had been settled 
for four years, and where I was born. Lord Grange was 
Justice-Clerk in the end of Queen Anne's reign, but had been 
dismissed from that office in the beginning of the reign of 
George I., when his brother, the Eari of Mar, lost the Secre- 
tary of State's office, which he had held for some years. 
After this, and during Ihe Rebellion, Lord Grange kept close 
at liis houic of Preston, on an estate which he had recently 
bought from the heirs of a Dr. Oswald, but which had not 
long before been the family estate of a very ancient cadet of 
the family at Hamilton. During the Rebellion, and some time 
after, Lord Grange amused himself in laying out and planting 
a fine garden, in the style of those times, full of close walks 
and labyrinths and wildernesses, which, though it did not 
occupy above four or five acres, cost one at least two hours 
to perambulate. This garden or pleasure-ground was soon 
brought to perfection by his defending it from the westerly 
and southwesterly winds by hedges of common elder, which 
in a few years were above sixteen feet high, and completely 
sheltered all die interior grounds. This garden continued to 
be an object of curiosity down to the year 1740, insomuch that, 
flocks of company resorted to it from Edinburgh, during the 
summer, on Saturdays and Mondays (for Sunday was not at 
that time a day of pleasure), and were highly gratified by the 
sight, there being nothing at that time like it in Scotland, 
except at Alloa, the seat of the Earl of Mar, of which indeed 
it was a copy in miniature. 

My Lady Grange was Kacliel Chiesly, the daughter of 
Chiesly of Dairy, the person who shot President Lockhart in 
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LORD AND LADY GRANGE. 7 

the dark, whPii =tinding witliin Ihe heail of a close in the 
Lawnmarket because be had voted against liini in a cause 
depending before the Court.* He was the son or grandson 
of a Chiesl} who in BiiUie's Letters, is called Man to the 
famous Jlr ileiandtr Henderson : that is to say. secretary, 
for ho accompanied Mr. Henderson on his journey to London, 
and having met the Court somewhere on then- way, Chiesly 
wa3 knighted by Charles I. ; so that, being a new family, they 
must have had few relations, which, added to the atrocious 
deed of her father, had made the pubhc very cool in the inter- 
est of Lady Grange, This lady had been very beautiful, but 
was of a violent temper. She had, it was said, been de- 
bauched by her husband before marriage; and as he was 
postponing or evading the performance of his promise to 
marry her, it was believed tliat, by threatening his life, she 
had obtained the fulfilment of it. 

Itwa" Lord Grange'i cu=tom to go fiequently t) London 
in the apims: and though he seemel quiet md iniUne 
here, it was suppose 1 that he le ented his ha% mg been 
turned out of the Justice Cierks ofBie m 1714 nnd might 
eeeretly be carrying on plots when at London Be that aa 
it may, he had contricted =uch i ^ lolfut averiion at *> r 
Bobert TVolpole, that, havmg by intrigue and hypom j 
secured x majonty of the distnct of buighs of which Stii 
hng la the chief, he thiew up his seat aa a Judge m the 

* It was not 't I tly Bpeak ng- a deoisioi ol the Court that mluiititpa 
Clhieslj, but a finding in an arbitration He was de=m)U", and thonght 
himself entiUad, to leave Mb wife, with wlioni he hid quarrelled, and hi9 
children, to starve. The question of h!a liab hty for tiieir support having 
been referred to President Lockhart and Lord Kemniy thej found him 
bound to iiiakiB his fiunily an allowance. It may be proper to esplain tliat 
Grange and his wife were not Lord and Lady in the English sense, as a peer 
and peeress, but by the custom of Scotland, which gives " Lord " to a judge, 
and nsed to give " Lady " to the wife of a landed proprietor. — Ed. 
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8 LORD AND LADY GRANGE. 

Court of SesaioB, was elected member for that district, and 
went to London to attend Parliament, and fo overlurn Sir 
Eobert Walpolp, not merely in hia own opinion, but in the 
opinion of many ivho were dupes (o his cunning, and his 
prelnnsions to abilities that he had not.* But his first ap- 
pearance in the House of Cummons undeceived his sanguine 
friends, and silenced him forever. He chose to make his 
maiden speech on the Witches Bill, as it was called ; and, 
being learned in dEemonoIogia, with books on which subject 
his library waa filled, he made a long, canting speech that 
set the House in a titter of laughter, and convinced Sir 
Eohert that he had no need of any extraordinary armor 
agaJnst this champion of the house of Mar.f The truth 
wa-s, that the man had neither learning nor ahility. He was 
no lawyer, and he was a bad speaker. He had been raised 
on the shoulders of his brother, the Earl of Mar, in the end 
of the Queen's reign, but had never distinguished himself. 

« A Bill to mgnlat* elections !□ Scotland was then passing, and Wal- 
pole added to it a clause disqualifying Judges of (he Conrt of Session ib)m 
siMng in Farliament, for the purpose, it was said, of keeping Erskina 
out— Ed. 

f Tlie " Aot to repeal tha stetuta mode in Hie first year of King James I., 
intituled 'An Act against Conjuration, Witfihocaft, and dealing wiQi evil 
and wicked Spirits, escept so mueh thereof," &o., was passed early in the 
flassion of 1735. Unfortunately, wa have no account of any debate on tlio 
measure, and thns lose Ersklne's speech, which was prohably curious, for 
the vulgar superBtitions of the day aaem to have taken fast hold on him, 
and his diary is full of dreams, prognostics, aud communings with persons 
Bupsmaturally gifted. The tenor of his " canting speech " may perhaps be 
Inferred from tlie following testimony borne in 1743 against the same Bill, 
by the Associate Presbytary; "Tha penal statutes against witches have 
bean repealed by the Parliament, contrary to tha express law of God ; by 
which a holy God maybe provoked, in a way of rightaous judgment, to 
leave those who are already ensnai'ed to he hardened mora and more, and 
to permit Satan to tempt and seduce others to the same wicked and dan- 
garouB snares." — Ed. 
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111 the Gtd c al A-f^Piiil ly it elt whith man) spiitlemeti 
■iftprwarda m de a "(.hool of popular eloqupnce anl where 
he took the high flying ide that he n]i{,ht innoy govPin 
meit his -ipjearancps wcie but lare inl unimpre^jsi^ e 
but aa he was undeftood to be ■» great plotter 1 e wis sup 
poaed to icerve him'Sflf for some greater oceasioni 

In Mr Erskines annual visits to Lindon he had attached 
him elt to a mistrei" i hindoome S otclwomin Fanny 
Lind aj islo kept i c ffcc ho se alout tie bottom of the 
Haymarket This hil come to his lalyi ears and did not 
tend to mike her 1p=8 outngeDui He hil taken every 
methfd to soothe her A she loved commind he had madu 
hei fiLtoi upon hio eatafe and given her the whole n inige 
me t of hi^ affairs "Wlien absei t he wrote hei the most 
flatteimg letteis mi what was st 11 moie flittermg he was 
sad wliea piescnt to ha^e im aited sepiets to her whcli 
if disclo ed might have reiched his life Still f,Iie waa 
unquiet, aitd led him a miheriblp hfe WLit was true i 
uncertain foi thjugh ber outnard appeaianie wis stormy 
and outrageous Lord Grange not improbably exaggerated 
the violence of her behavior to his familiai hiends as an 
apoloi-y for wliat he afterwards did foi be lUeged to them 
that h s hfe WIS hourly ji ^an^ r and that she slept w fli 
lethal weapons undei hei ] illow He once si owed mj 
father a razor wh ch he had tfunl conceiled there 

Whatever might be the truth he execute! wie oi the 
boIl<,st anl most violent projects that eier had been at 
tempted since the nation was governed by liws tor he 
seized hia laly m his house m Ed nb rgh and by main 
forto carrie 1 her off througii Stirling to the H ghlandi, 
whence after several weeks she was at last Ian led in St 
Kilda a desolate isle in the Western Ocean sixt^ miles 
distant from the Long Island There she continued to live 
1* 
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to the end of her days, which was not hefore the year 17 — , 
in the most wretciied condition, in the society of none but 
savages, and often with scanty provision of the coarsest 
fare, and but rarely enjoying the comfort of a pound of tea, 
which she sometimes got from shipmasters who accidentally 
called.* Lord Grange's accompUces in this atrocious act 
were heheved to be Lord Lovat and the Iiaird of M'Leod, 
the first as being the most famous plotter in the kingdom, 
and the second as equally unprincipled, and the proprietor 
of tlie island of St, Kilda. "What was most extraordinary 
was, that, except in conversation for a few weeks only, this 
enormous act, committed in the midst of the metropolis of 
Scotland by a person who had been Lord Justice- Clerk, was 
not taken the least notice of by any of her own family, or 
by the king's advocate or solicitor, or any of the guardians 
of the laws. Two of her sons were grown up to manhood, 
— her eldest daughter was the wife of the Earl of Kintore, — 
who aequiesced in what they considered as a necessary act 
of justice for the preservation of flieir fiithcr's life, Kay, the 
second son was supposed to be one of the persons who came 
masked to the house and carried her off in a chair to the 
place where she was set on horseback. 

This artful man, by cant and hypocrisy, persuaded all his 
intimate friends that this act was necessaiy for the preser- 
vation of her life as well as of his ; and that it was only 
confining a mad woman in a place of safety, where she was 
tenderly cared for, and, for whom he professed not merely 
an affectionate regard, but the most passionate love. It was 
many years afterwards before it was known that she had 

* She was carried off in 1732 ; and afWr being detained about two jears 
in tlie amall island of Hesker, was conveyed to St. Kllda. On the affair 
getting wind, slie was afterwards removed to Harris, wliere slie died in 1T45, 
betbre ttie arrangements for obtaining her release^ and n foil inqniry Into Uid 
affiiir, could be completed. — En. 
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been sent to such a hoirid place at St, KiMa ; and it -wim 
generally believed that she was kept comfortably, though in 
confinement in some castle in the Highlands belonging to 
Lovat or M'Leod. The public in general, Ihough clamor- 
ous enough, could take no step, seeing that the family were 
not displeased, and supposing that Lord Grange had salis- 
fied the Justice-Clerk and other high officers of the law with 
the propriety of his conduct. 

From what I could learn at the time, and afterwards came 
to know, Lord Grange was in one respect a character not 
unlike Cromwell and some of his associates, —a real en- 
thusiast, but at the same time licentious in his morals. 

He had my father veiy frequently with him in the even- 
ings, and kept him to very !ate hours. They were under- 
stood lo. pass much of Iheir time in prayer, and in settling 
the high points of Calvinism; for their creed was that of 
Geneva. Lord Grange was not unentertaining in conver- 
sation ; for he had a great many anecdotes which he related 
agreeably, and was fwr-complexioned, good-looking, and 



Aflor those meetings for private prayer, however, in which 
they passed several hours before supper, praying alternately, 
they did not part without wine ; for my mother used to 
complain of their late hours, and suspected that the claret 
had flowed liberally.* Notwithstanding this intimacy, there 
were periods of half a year at a time when there was no 
intercourse between them at all. My father's conjecture was, 

* Those meetings might partly be calculated to kesp Grange ttee of his 
wife's company, which was slways stormy and outrageous. I remember 
well that when I was invited on Saturdays to pass the afternoon with Iho 
two youngest daughters, Jean and Rachel, and their younger brother John, 
who was of my age, then about six or seTen, although they had a woll- 
litted-up closet for children's piay, we always itept alternate watch at the 
door, lest my lady should come suddenly upon us; which was needless, as 
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that at those times he was engaged in a course of debaucheiy 
at Edinburgh, and interrupted his religious exercises. For 
in those intervals he not only neglected my father's company, 
but absented himself from church, and did not attend the 
saci-ament, — religious services which at other times he would 
not have neglected for the world. Eeport, however, said 
that he and his associates, of whom a Mr. Michael Menzies, 
a brother of the Laird of St. Germans, and Thomas Elliott, 
W. 8. (the father of Sir John Elliott, physician in London), 
were two, passed their time in alternate scenes of the ex- 
ercises of religion and debauchery, spending the day in meet- 

lobserved to them, for her clamor was eaffioiently loud as ^he came tlirough 
the rooiufi and pn&aageR. 

In lie " Recollections " there is the following account of an iiitsiTisw with 
the lady : — 

"I had traTellad hnlf a mile westwards to tha Red Bum, which divides 
Prestoiipans from its suburbs the Cuthill, and was hovering on the brhik of 
tills river, uncertain whether or not I should ventnre ovar. In this stato I 
was met by o coach, which stopped, and which was under the command of 
Lady Grange. Shs ordared her footman to seize me directly and put me 
into the coaoh. It was in vain to fly, so I was flung into her coach reluc- 
tant and sulky. She tried to sootha me, but it would not do. She had 
provoked me on the Sunday, by telling my father that I played myself at 
church, that she had detected me smiling at her son John {exactly of my 
age), and trying to write with my finger on the dusty desk that was before 
ma. She was gorgeously dressed: herikce was like the moon, and patched 
all over, not for ornament, but use. For these eighty years that I have been 
wanderhig hi this wilderness, I have seen nothing like her but General Dick- 
son of Kilbucho. In short, she appeared to ma to be the lady with whom 
hU well-educated children were acquainted, the Great Scarlet Whora of 
Babylon, She landed me at my father's door, and gave mo to my mother, 
with injunctions to keep me nearer home, or I would be lost. This, how- 
ever, drew on a nearer connection, fbr the two misses, who had been In tlie 
coach, came down with John, who was yoanger than them, and invited me 
to drink tea with them next Saturday: to this I had no aversion, and went 
accordingly. Tha young ladies had a flue closet, charmingly flirnislied, 
with chairs, a table, a set of china and everything belonging to It. Tho 
misses sat about making tea, for they had a fire in the room, and a maii 
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ings for prayer and pious conversation, and their nights in 
lewdness and --eTeiling. Some men are of opinion that tliey 
could not be equally sincere in botli. I am apt to think that 
they were ; for human nature is capable of wonderful freaks. 
There is no doubt of their profligacy ; and I have frequently 
Been them drowned in tears, during the whole of a sacra- 
mental Sunday, when, so far as my observation could reach, 
they could have no rational object in acting a part.* The 
Marquess of Lothian of thit day whom I have seen attending 
the sacrament at Pre'tonp'ins with Lord Grange, and whom 
no man suspected of plots oi hypocrisy, was much addicted 

Oftme to help them, till it Ipngth ne heard a shriU voice eci'eamlng, 'Mary 
Ersfcine, my angel Ma y Erok ne 

" This was Countess of Kliitoro afbarwai-ds, and now very near that honor. 
The ^ris seemed frightened out of their wita, and m did the maid. The 
clamor ceased; but the girls ordered John and me to stand sentry hi onr 
tnma, -wifli vigiloiit ear, and give them notice whenever tha storm began 
again. We had sweat-eake and almonds and raisins, of whioli a small paper 
bag was given me for my brother Londwick, James, Lord Grange's godson, 
who oarae last, being atill at nurse. I had no great enjoyment, notwiHi- 
Btanding the good things and the kisses given, for I had by contagion caught 
a mighty faar of my lady from them. But I was soon relieved, foe my 
father's man came forme at seven o'clock. The moment I was out of sight 
of tha house, I took out my paper bag and ate up its contents, bribing the 
servant with a few, for Loudwlck was gone to his native country to die at 
our grandfather's. 'When I read the fable of the ' City Mouse and Country 
Mouse,' ihia scene came freah to my memory. What trials and dangers 
have children to go through!" 

• Grange kept a diary, a portion of which was printed in 1834, under the 
title, Esetracli from the Dita-y of a Metaberoflhe College ofJusHce. It tends, 
on the whole, to confirm Carljle's view of his character; but it is drier 
reading than one wonld expect from the aelf-communinga of a man whose 
character was oast between extremes so wide apart, and whose career had 
been so remarkable. Along with tha hankering after draams and prophe- 
cies already alluded to, it containa chiefly accounia of his conduct and views 
in the proceedings of the church courts. It mentions some places of conduct 
on his own part, which, if not criminal, would not then, or now, be deemed 
very consistent with honor, — ae, for instanoa, how he examined a privata 
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to debauchery. The natural casuistry of the pas'fions grants 
dispensatioiia with more facility than the Church of Rome. 

About this time two or three other remarkable men came 
to live in the parish. The celebrated Col. Gardiner bought 
the estate of Banktoun, where Lord Drammore liad resided 
for a year or two before he bought the small estate of "West- 
pans, which he called Driimmore, and where he resided till 
his death, in 1755. 

The first Gardiner, who was afterwards killed in the battle 
of Preston, was a noted enthusiast, a very weak, honest, and 
brave man, who had once been a great rake, and was con- 
■verted, as he told my father, by his reading a book called 
GumaH's Ohrislian Armor, which his mother had put in liis 
trunk many years before. He had never looked at it till one 
day at Paris, where he was attending the Earl of Stair, who 
was (unbassador to that court from the year 1715 to the 
Eegent's death, when, having an intiigne with a surgeon's 
wife, and the hour of appointment not being come, lio 
thought he would pass the time in turning over the leaves 
of the book, to see wliat the divine could say about armor, 

diary kept by the family tutor, in oniar tJiat he might ses what was said 
therehi nbont himself and his household ; and the result, as people who 
pm^ue such investigationa usually find, was not agreeabla. Each reader 
will judge for himself how much sincerity there is in tho following extraot 
fi-oni the diary: " I have reason to thank God thatl was put out from the 
office of Justice- Clerii, for besides many reasons from the times and my 
own circumstances, and other i-aasons from myself, this one is sufficient, — 
that I have thereby so much more time to employ about God and religion. 
If I consider how very much more I have since I was ueithar concerned in 
the Court of JusUeiary nor in the politics, how can I answer for the litHe 
advances I have made in the knowledge of reUgion? If, while I have that 
leisure, 1 be enabled, through grace, to improve it for that end, I need not 
grudge the want of the £ 40O sterling yeariy : for this is worth all the world, 
and God can provide for my family in his own good lime and way." — 

p. a*. 
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which he thought he understood as well as he. He was so 
much taken wifh this book that he allowed his hour of 
appomtment to pass, never saw his mistress more, and from 
that day left off all his rakish habita, which consisted in 
swearing and whoring (for he never waa a drinker), and the 
contempt of sacred tilings, and became a serious good Chris- 
tian ever after. 

Dr. Doddridge has marred this story, either through mis- 
taie or through a desire to make Gardiner's conversion 
more supernatural, for he says that his appointment was at 
midnight, and introduces some sort of meleor or blaze of 
light, that alarmed the new convert.* But this was not the 
case ; for I have heard Gai-diner tell the story at least three 
or four tunes, to different sets of people, — for he was not 
shy or backward to speak on the subjecl, as many would 
have been. But it was at midday, for the appointment was 
at one o'clock ; and he told us the reason of it, which was 
that the surgeon, or apolhecaxy, had shown some symptoms 
of jealousy, and they chose a lime of day when he was 
necessarily employed abroad in his business. 

I have also conversed with my father upon it, after Dod- 
dridge's book was pubhshed, who always persisted in saying 

• " Ha thonght he saw an unusual blaze of light fell on fho book whilo 
lie was raadiug, which he at first unagined might happen by some accident 
in the candle. But lifting up his ayes, lie apprehended, to his extreme 
amazementi that there was before liim, as it were suspended In the air, a 
risible rapreseiitation of the Lord Jescs Christ upon the Crass, suironndBd 
on all sides with a glory; and was impressed as if a voice, or something 
equivalent to a voice, had come to him, to this effect (for he was not confi- 
dent aa to the vary words), ' sicnerl did I snffar this for thee, and are 
these the returns?' But whethar this were an audible voice, or only a 
strong impression on his mhid equally striking, he did not seem very confi- 
dent; though, to the best of my remembrance, he rather judged it to be the 
lormer." — DoDDiiiuaa's Eenuirhoble PmsageB in the lAfe of Colonel Gardi- 
ner, ^ 32. 
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thit the ^I p in nent was at one o clo k tor Ihe reason men- 
tioned, ^nd that Girdiner having changed his lodging, he 
found a book when rnmraaging an old trunk lo the bottom, 
wlmh my fithei aiid was Gurnalli Ch isttnn Armor, but 
to which Doddridge gives the name oi The Christian Soldier ; 
0, Haien Ttlen bff Storm b> Thomas WitTOn* Did 
dndgp in i note ea^s thit hia elition of the storj wis cin 
firmed in a letter Irom a Eev Mr &ppar in which there 
WIS not the le<i^t diffeience trom the ai, i«nt he hid taken 
donn in wntu^ the veiy night m wl ich the Colonel hid 
told him the stor} Thia Mr Spears had been Lotd 
Gianges chapl-wn an! I hnew him tj have no greit 
regard to truth wh n deviating fiom it uited hi" purpose 
it aaj rate he wis not a mtn to conti-adiet Dtddnlge 
who hil most likely t Id hun his story It is remarlitle 
th»t though Ihe lot,tor 1 a I wntten down everything exictly 
and could take his oath j et he had omitted to maik the day 
of the week on which the conversion happened but if 
not mistake thmka it wis Sibbith Th s ig'^'ivatcs the 
s a of li L 111 ne t ml hallows Ihe confer iri 

« Then ita 1 Conplale A m r, o , A Tre>t 36 on tl s Sa T t Wa 
with the Devil: wherein a discovery is made of the policy, power, wicked- 
ness, and stratfigams made uso of by that enemy of God and his people; a 
rangaaine opened from whence the Christian is fmnishad with special arms 
for the iiatllB, asBlated in buckling on his armor, and taught the nse of hia 
weapons,— together with the happy isana of the whole war. — By William 
GuKaALi., A M., formerly of LaTflnham, Suffolk IBBe-eS." Threa rol- 
nmaa quarto. The ChTieUan Bohlier; or, Searen TaUa ij Slorm, one of 
many works written by Thomas Watson, one of the non-juring clergy 
driven oat by the Act of Conformity, appeals to be very rare; it is not in 
the list of its author's worlis in Watt's Bibhotheca Doddridge, before he 
wrote his well-known Remarbibls Pnssngo, had preached and publiahed a 
fnneral sermon on Colonel Gardiner, which he called Tlie Ckrislian Warrior 
Animated and Oroiimed, — sa evident assimilation to tiie title of Watson'a 
booh. — Ed. 
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The Colonel, who was truly an honest, well-meaning man 
and a pious Christian, was very ostentations ; though, to tell 
the truth, he boasted oftener of his conversion than of the 
dangerous battles he had been in. As he told the story, 
however, there was nothing supernatural in it ; for many a 
rake of about thirty years of age has been reclaimed by 
some circumstance that set him a thinking, as the accidental 
reading of this book had done to Gardiner. He waa a very 
skilful horseman, which had recommended him to Lord Stair 
as a suitable part of his train when he waa ambassador 
at Paris, and lived in great splendor, Gardiner married 
Lady Frances Erskine, one of the daughters of the Earl of 
Buchan, a lively, little, deformed woman, very religious, and 
a great breeder. Their children were no way distinguished, 
except the eldest daughter, Fanny, who was very beautiful, 
and became the wife of Sir James Baird. 

Lord Drummore, iine of the Judges, was a second or third 
son of the President Sir Hew Dalrymple, of North Berwick, 
a man very popular and agreeable in his manners, and an 
imiversal favorite ! He was a great friend of the poor, not 
merely by giving alms, in which he was not sla-k, but by 
encouraging agi-ieulture and manufactures, and by devoting 
his spare time in acting as a ju&tice of peace in the two 
parishes of Inveresk and Prestonpans, where his estate lay, 
and did much to preserve the ppace of the neighborhood, and 
to promote the peace of the country. It were happy for 
the country, if every man of as much knowledge and authority 
as the judges are supposed to have, would lay himself out 
as this good man did. By doing so they might prevent many 
a lawsuit (iat ends in the min of the parties. Lord Drum- 
more had many children. 

Mr. Eohert Keith, of Craig, who waa afterwards ambas- 
sador at many courts, and who was a man of ability and 
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very agreeable manners, came also about this tame to live 
in the parish. His sons, Sir Eobert Murray Keith, K. B,, 
and Sir Basil Keith, were afterwards well known.* 

There lived at the same time there Colin Campbell, Esq., 
a brother of Sir James, of Arbruchal, who was Collector of 
the Customs; and wten he was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Board of Customs, George Cheap, Esq., became his 
successor, a brother of the Laird of Eossie, all of whom had 
large famihes of seven or eight boys and girls, which made 
up a society of genfeel young people seldom to be met with 
in such a place. 

When I was very young, I usually passed the school va- 
cation, first at Mr. Menzies', of St Gei-maiiis, and afterwards 
at Seton House, when the family came to live there upon 
the sale of their estate. I was very often there, as I was a 
great fevorite of the lady's, one of the Sinciairs of Stevenson, 
and of her two daughters, who were two or three years older 
than I was. These excursions from home opened the mind 
of a young person, who bad some turn for observation. 

The first journey I made, however, was to Dumfriessiiire, 
In the summer 1733, when I was eleven years of age. There 
I not only became well acquainted with my grandfather, Mr. 
A Rohison [mmistei of Imwild] a very respectable clergy- 
man ind with my giindmolher MJrs, Jean Graham, and 
Iheir then unmarnel d^ughte^a hut I became well ac- 
quamtcd with the town of Dumfries, where I resided for 

* Abundant uiformation about tiii= familj' will ba found in tlie Memoirs 
and Om f Ywafence of Sir Robert Marray KeWi, 1S49. The elder Keith wai 
ambaoador at Vienna, and subsequently at St. Petersburg, during the revo- 
lution wh ch placed the Empress Catherine on the throne. HiB wife was 
the prototype of Scotfs sketch of Mrs. Bethune Baliol. The aon, Sir Rob- 
ert, was ths ambassador in Denmark who saved Queen Caroline Matilda, 
George EI s sister, tVom the fate to which she was destined on account of 
the afiiur of Struensee. — Ed. 
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several weeks at Provost Bell's, whose wife was one of ray 
mother's sisters, two more of whom were settled in that 
town, — one of them, the wife of the clergyman, Mr. Wight, 
and the other of the sheriff-clerk. I was soon very intimate 
with a few boys of this town about my own age, and became 
a favorite by teaching them some of our sports and plays in 
the vicinity of the capital, that they had never heard.* 

* On this jouriiBy it was tliat I first witnessed an execution. Tiiere was 
one Jock Johnstone wlio Imd been condemned for robbery, niid, being accea- 
Bory to & murder, to be execuled at Dnmfiies. Tliis fellow was but twenty- 
years of age, bnt strong and bold, and a great ringleader. It was sfionglj 
reported that the thieves were collecting in all quartere. In order to come to 
Dumfries on the day of the execution, and make a deforcement as thay 
were oondaoting Jock to the gaUowa, which was tuually erected on a muir 
out of town. The magistrates became anxious; and there being no mili- 
tary foroa nearer flian Edinburgh, they resolved to ei'aot the gallows before 
the door of the prison, with a scaffold or platform leading from the door to 
the fatal tree, and thay armed about one hundred of theu' stoutest burgesses 
with Lochaber axes to fonn a guard round the scaffold. The day and hour 
of execution came, and I was placed in tha window of tlie provost's house 
directly opposite the prison: the. crowd was great, and tha preparations 
alarming to a young imagination: at last the prison door opened, and Jock 
appeared, enclosed by six tawn-ofllcers. When he first issued fkim the 
door, he looked a little astonishedj but looking round awhile, he proceeded 
wiUi n bold st«p Psalms and pi-ayers being over, the rope was lastened 
about h n k, d h wa prompt d t as ud a short ladder fastened to 
tl gall wtbthw ft Hah istanoe aai my ferroc liagan. 

Jock was nrly ha ed end fi 1 k and very strong of bis size, — 
ab nt fi f t ght h Tl m m t they asked him to go up the 
ladd h took i Id f th p nd hi necit, which was fastanad to 

th gall wad with p tad Yi 1 t p lis, attempted to pull it down; 
and his efforts were 60 stiong that it -Baa feaied he would have succeeded. 
The crowd, in the mean time, fait much emotion, and Uie fear of the magis- 
trates increased. I wished myself on the top of Criffel, or anywhere but 
Uiera. But the attempt to go through the crowd appeared more dangerous 
than to slay where I was, out of sight of tha gallows. I returned to my sta- 
tion again, resolving manfully to abide the worst exiiemity. 

Jock struggled and roared, for he became hlte a ftirions wild beast, and 
tH that six men could do, they conld not bind him; and having with wras- 
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At this iime, too. I maJe a very agreeable tour rouml the 
country with my father and Mr. llohert Jariiiue [minister of 
Loc-hmaben], the father of Dr. Jardine, afterwanis minister 
of Edmburgh. Though they were very orthodox and pious 
clergymen, they had both of them a very great tuni for fun 
and buffoonery ; and wherever they went, made all the chil- 
dren quite happy, and set all the maids on the titter. That 
they might not want amusement, they look along with them, 
for the firbt two days, a Mesa John ABan, a minister who 
lay in their route, with whom they could use every Bort of 
freedom, and who was their constant butt. As he had no 
reai&tance in him, and could only laugh when they rallied 
him, or played him boyish tricks, I thought it but viry 
dull enlfirtainment. Nor did I much approve of their turn- 
ing the backsides of their wigs foremost, and making faces 
to divert the children, in the midst of very gra^e discourse 
about the state of reli^on in the country, and the progress 
of the Gospeh Among the places we visited was Bridekirk, 
the seat of the eldest cadet of Lord Carlyle's family, of which 
my father was descended, I saw likewise a small pendicle 

tling hard forcad up tba pinions on his arms, they were afraid, and he be- 
came more formidable; viben one of ths mBgistrates, recollecting that there 
was a niastar-niaBon or carpenter, of the name of Baxter, who was by far 
the strongest man in Dumfries, they with difficulty prevailed with him, for 
the honor of the tonn, to come on the BcafToId. Ha came, and, putting 
aside the sis men who were keeping hini down, he seizetl him, and made no 
more difficulty than a nurse does in handling her child: he bound him hand 
and fbot in a few minutes, and laid him quietly down on his faae near the 
edge of the scaffold, end retired. Jock, the moment he felt his grasp, tbund 
himself Eubdned, and became calm, and resigned himself to hia fate. This 
dreadful scene cost me many nights' sleep. 
IN. S. — The greater portion of this narrative is taken from the " Hecol- 

pictnrasiiiiely told, than in the note appended by the author to his Auto- 
biography.] 
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of the e>tale whicli had heen assigne'l as flie portion of his 
grandfather, and which hp himself had ti-ied to recover by 
a lawsuit, but was defeated for want of a principal paper. 
"Wo did not see the laird, who waa from home ; but we saw 
the lady, who was a much greater curiosity. She was a very 
large and powerful virago, about forty years of age, and 
received ua with much kindness and hospitality ; for the 
brandy-bottle — a Scotch pint — made its appearance imme- 
diately, and we were obliged to take our morning, as they 
called it, which was indeed the universal fashion of the 
country at that time. This lady, who, I confess, had not 
many charms for me, was said to be able to empty one of 
those large bottles of bi-andy, smuggled irom the Isle of Man, 
at a sifting. They had no whiskey at that time, there being 
then no distilleries in the south of Scotland.* 

The face of the country waa particularly desolate, not 

« Thia inteiTiew is thna related in tlie " ReoollaotionB : " — 
"The laird was gone to Dumfries, mucli to our disappointmonf ; but the 
Isdy came out, and, in lier excess of kindness, had almost pulled Mr. Jar- 
dina off his horse; but they were obstinalo, aud said they mere obliged to 
go to Kelhaad; but they delivered up Mess John Allan to her, as they had 
no further use for him. I had never Bean such a virago as Lady Bridoku-k, 
not even among the oyster-woman of Frestonpans. She was like a sei^ant 
of foot In woman's olofliesj or rather like an overgrown ooaohman of a 
Quaker persnasion. On our peremptory retiisiil to alight, she darted inW 
the honaa like a hogshead down a elope, and retamed instantly wifli a pint 
botUe of brandy — a Scots pint, I moan — and a stray beer^lass, mlo which 
she filled almost a bumper. After a long grace said by Mr. Jardine — for it 
was his tnm now, being the third brandy-boflle we had scan alnoe we left 
Loohmaben — she emptied it to our healths, and made the gentlemen folbw 
lier example ; she said she would spare me as I was so young, but ordered 
a maid to brhig a gingerbread cake from the cupboard, a luncheon of which 
she put hi my poekel. This lady was famous, even m the Annandale bor- 
der, both at the bowl and in battle : she could drmk a" Soots pmt of brandy 
with ease; and when the men grew obstreperous in their cups, she could 
aither pat them out; of doors, or to bed, as she found moat convenient" 
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between Episcopacy and Presbytery. 

On tliis excursion ive dined with Sir William Douglas, 
of Kclhead, whose grandfather was a son of the family of 
Queensberry. When he met us in his stable-yard, I took 
liim for a grieve or bamman, for he woi-e a blue bonnet 
over his thin gray hairs, and a hoddcn-gray coat. But on 
a nearer view of him, he appeared to be well-bred and 
seDsible, and was particuJaa-ly kind to my father, who, I 
understood, had been his godson, having been born in the 
neighborhood on a farm his father rented from Sir "William. 
My fafher'a mother, who was Jean Jardine, a daughter of 
the family of Applegarlh, had died a week after his birth, 
in 1690. His father lived till 1721. 

In the evening we went to visit an old gentleman, a 
cousin of my father's, James Carlyle of Brakenwhate, who 
had been an officer in James II.'s time, and threwr up his 
commission at the Revolution rather than take the oaths. He 
was a httle, fresh-looking old man of eighty-six, very lively 
in conversation, and particularly fond of my father. His 
house, which was not much better than a cottage, though 
there were two rooms above stairs as well as below, was fuU 
of guna and swords, and other warlike instruments. He had 
been so dissolute in his youth that his nickname ia the 
country was Jamie Gaeloose. His wife, who appeared to be 
older llian himself, though she was seven years younger, was 
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of a very hospitable disposition. This small house being 
easily filled, I went to bed in the parlor while the company 
were at supper. But, tired as I was, it was long before I 
fell asleep ; for as my father had told me that I was to sleep 
with my cousin, I was in great fear that it would be the old 
woman. Weariness overcame my fear, however, and I did 
not awake till the tearthjngs were on the table, and did not 
know that it was the old gentleman who slept with me fill 
my father afterwards told me, which reUeved me from my 
anxious curiosity. After breakfest oto old friend would needs 
give us a convoy, and mounted his horse — a gray stallion 
of about fourteen and a half bands high — as nimbly aa if he 
had been only thirty. Not long after he separated from us, 
I took an opportunity of asking my father what had been the 
subject of a very earnest conversation he had had the even- 
mg, before, when they were walking in the garden. He 
told me that his cousin had pressed him very much to accept 
of his estate, which he would dispose to him, as his only 
surviving daughter had distressed him by her marriage, and 
he had no liking to her children. My father had rejected his 
proposal, and taken much pains to convince the old gentleman 
of the injustice and cruelty of his procedure, which had made 
him loud and angry, and had drawn my curious attention. 
He died three years after, without a will, and the little estate 
was soon drowned in debt and absorbed into the great one, 
which made my father say afterwards that he believed he 
had been righteous overmuch. 

■This was the first opportunity I had of being well ac- 
quainted with ray grandfather, Mr. Alexander Eobison, who 
was a man very much respected for his good sense and 
Btfladiness, and moderation in church courts. He had been 
minister at Tinwald since the year 1697, and was a member 
of the commission which sat during the Union Parliament. 
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He was truly a raaii of a sound head, and in the midst of 
very warm times was resorted to by Lis neighbors, Loth laity 
and clergy, for temperate and sound advice. He lived to 
the year 1761, and I passed several summers and one winter 
entirely at his Iiouse, when I was a student. He had a toler- 
ably good eoUecfion of books, was a man of a liberal mind, 
and had more allowance to give to people of different opin- 
ions, and more indnigence to the levities of youth, tlian any 
man I ever knew of such strict principles and conduct. His 
wife, Jean Graham, connected with many of the principal 
families in Galloway, anci descended by her mother from the 
Queensbeixy family (as my father was, at a greater distance 
by his mother, of the Jardine Hall family), gave the worthy 
people and their children an air of greater consequence than 
their neighbors of the same rank, and tended to make them 
deserve the respect which was shown them. When I look 
back on the fulness of very good living to their numerous 
family, and to their cheerful hospitahty to strangers, — when 
I recollect the decent education they gave their children, 
and how happily the daughters were settled in the world ; 
and recollect that they had not £ 70 per annum besides the 
£ 500 which was my grandmother's portion, £ 1 00 of which 
was remaining for the three eldest daughters as they were 
married off in their turns, it appears quite surprising how it 
was possible for them to live as they did, and keep their 
credit. "What I have seen, both at their house and my 
father's, on their slender incomes, surpasses all belief. But 
it was wonderful what moderation and a strict economy was 
able to do in those days. 

In my infancy I had witnessed the greatest trial they 
had ever gone through. Their eldest son, a youth of eighteen, 
who bad studied at Glasgow College, but was to go to the 
Divinity Hall at Edinburgh in winter 1724, to be near my 
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father, then removed to Prestonpans, went to Dumfries to 
bid fai-ewell to his second sister, Mrs. Bell, and left the town 
in a clear frosty night in the beginning of December, but, 
having missed the road about a mile from Dumfries, fell 
into a peat-pot, as it is called, and was drowned. He was 
impatiently expected at night, and next morning. My 
brother and I had got some half-pence to give him to 
piirchtee some augar-pluma for us, so that we were not 
the least impatient of the family. What was our disappoint- 
ment, when, about eleven o'clock, information came that he 
had been drowned and our comfits lost. This I mention 
merely to note at what an early age interesting events make 
aa impression on children's memories ; for I was then only 
two years and ten months old, and to this day I remember 
it as well as any event of my life.* 

Two years after this journey into my native country, 
which had the effect of attaching me very much to my grand- 
father and his family, and gave him a great ascendant over 
my mind, I was sent to the College of Edinburgh, which I 

* Here it may not be improper to relate an eslraordinary incident to 
sliow how soon hoys are capable of deep imposture. There was a boy at 
school in the same olasB with me whose name was Matljie. He was very 
intlmata with me, and was between eleven and twelve years old, when all 
at once ha produced mora money than anybody, thongh his inothar was 
an indigent widow of a sliipmaBler, and continued only to deal in lioops 
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times showed iriore money than I thouglit he had any right to have, I 
pressed him very close to tell me how he liad got it After many shifts, 
he at last tcld me that his grandfather had appeared to him in an evening, 
and disclosed a hidden treasure in the garret of his mother's house, betweeu 
the floor and the ceilhig. He pretended to show ma the spot, but would 
never open it to me. He made several appointments with me, which I kept, 
to meet the old gentleman, hut he never appeared. I tried every method to 
make him confess his impostora, but without eifect After soma time, I 
heard that he had robbed his mother's drawers. 
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entered on the 1st of November, 1735.* I had the good 
luck to he placed in a house in Edinburgh where there waa 
very good company; for John, afterwards Colonel Maxwell, 
and his brother Alexander, were boarded there, whose tutor, 
being an acquaintance of my father's, took some charge of 
me. John "Witherspoon, the celebrated doctor, was also in 
the house ; and Sir Harry Nisbet of Dean, and John Dal- 
rymple, now Sir John of Cranstoun, not being able to affoi-d 
tutors of their own, and being near relations of the Max- 
wells, came every afternoon to prepare their lessons under 
the care of our tutor. 

The future life and public character of Dr. 'Witherspoon 
are perfectly known. At the time I speaJt of he was a good 
scholar, fai- advanced for hia age, very sensible and shrewd, 
but of a disagreeable temper, which was irritated by a flat 
voice and awkward manner, which prevented his making an 
impression on his companions of either sex that was at all 
adequate to his ability. This defect, when he was a lad, 
stuck to him when he grew up to manhood, and so much 
roused his envy and jealousy, and made him take a road to 
distinction very different from that of bis more successful 
companions -t 

John Maswel! was remarkably tall aud well made, and 
one of tlie handsomest youths of his time, but of such 
gentle manners and so soft a temper that nobody could 
then foresee that ho was to prove one of the bravest offt- 
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cei's in the allied army under Prince Ferdinand in the year 
1759. 

Sir HaiTj Nisbet was a very amiable youth, who took 
also to the army, was a distinguished officer and remarkably 
handsome, but fell at an early age in the battle of Val £?] 

The character of Sir John Dalrymple, whom I shall have 
occasion to mention afterwards, is perfectly known ; it is 
sufficient to say liere that the blossom promised better 
fruit.* 

I was entered in Mr. Kerr's class, who was at that time 
Professor of Humanity, and was very much master of his 
business. Like other schoolmasters, he was very partial to 
his scholars of rank, and having two lords at his class, — 
viz. Lord Balgorue and Lord Dalaiel, — he took great pains 
to make them (especially the first, for the second was 
hardly ostensible) appear among the best scholars, which 
would not do, and only served to make him ridiculous, 
as well as bis young lord. The best by far at the class 
were Colonel Eobert Hepburn of Keith ; James Edgar, 
Esq., afterwards a Commissioner of the Customs ;f Alex- 
ander Tait, Esq., Clerk of Session ; and Alexander Bertram, 
of the Kisbet family, who died young. William Wilkie the 
poet and I came next in order, and he (Mr. Kerr) used 
to allege Jong after that we turned Latin into English better 
than they did, though we could not so well turn English 
into liatin ; which was probably owing to their being taught 
better at the High School than we "itere in the country. I 
mention those circumstances because those gentlemen con- 

« The author of the Memoirs of Great Britain and S'elatid, in which so 
much light is thrown on the history of the hiter Stewarts and Oie Eevolu- 
tjon period. — Ed. 

t An accoimt of " Coilimissionor EJgnr" ii'il! he found in Kay's Hdia- 
buryh Portmits. — 'Eo. 
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f lei tf keep the Hame rank in soLie j ihan tli j ^ !■ 
ip that they held when they were hayi 1 wis sent next 
yeai to the flr^t cla=s of mithematic taught by Mi MLau 
nn which coat me httle ttjuble aa my lathei had earned 
me through the fiist hook cf Euckd in thp ummer In this 
branch I gimed an aocendmt over our tutor Pat Biilhe 
afterwards minister of B iTowstounnesi whi h he tiok ciie 
never to firget He was a \ery good Latm cholir and 
so expert in the Greek that he taught Professor Drummond's 
class for a whole winter when he was ill. But he had no 
mathematics, nor much science of any kind. One night, 
when I was conning my Latin lesson in the room with him 
and his pupils, he was going over a proposition of Euclid 
with John Maxwell, who had hitherto got no hold of tlie 
science. He blundered so excessively in doing this that I 
could not help laughing siloud. He was enraged at first, 
but, when calm, he bid me try if I could do it better. I 
went through the proposition 90 readily that he committed 
John to my care in that branch, which he was so good- 
natured as not to take amiss, though he was a year older 
than I was. At the end of a week he fell into the proper 
train of thinking, and needed assistance no longer. Mr, 
M'Laarin was at this lime a favorite professor, and no 
wonder, as he was the clearest and most agreeable lecturer 
on that ahstcaet science that ever I heai-d. He made 
mathematics a fashionable study, which was felt afterwards 
in the war that followed in 1743, when nine tenths of the 
engineers of the army were Scottish ofScers. The Academy 
at "Woolwich, was not tlicn established. 
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1736-43r AGE, )4-ai. 
Events op the Poribous Mob. — Sees the Escape off Bobertboh 

FBOM ChUKOH. — PbESEHT AT THE EXECDTIOB OF WlLSOH, AND 
POEIEOUe FIRING ON THE PeOPLK. — ThE NlGHT OF THE MoB. —- 

University Stdeies. — Looro. — Bisb oe the Medical Schoou — ■ 

iNECCOTES AND AdVENTIXRBB. — RBMllilSCENCES OF pEtiOW-STU- 

DENT9. — Set John Peingij;, — fiRsT Acquaintance with Bobeet- 

SOH THE HiSTOHIAK AND JOHH HOME THE DeAKATIST. — ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN Dancing. — Buddtuan the Grammarian. — Lookino 
ABOUT FOR A Peofesbioh. — JIgdicine.— Thb Army. — Thb Church. 
~An Eveniko's Adventuhes vaTa Lobd Lot at ahd Ehskink or 

GRAKQE. — ARBAHOEMENra FOB BTUDYIMQ IN GLASGOW. — CLERICAL 

CoNTiviALtnEa. — Last Session at Edikbubch. 

I WAS witness to a very exti-aordinary scene that hap- 
pened in the month of Fehraary or March, 1736, which was 
the escape of Itobei-tson, a condemned criminal, from the 
Tolbooth Chureh in Edinburgh. In fioae days it was usual 
to bring the criminals who were condemned to death into 
tha.t church, to attend public worship every Sunday after 
their condemnation, when the clergyman made some part 
of his discourse and prayers to suit their situation ; which, 
among other eircumatances of solemnity which then attended 
the state of condemned criminals, had no small effect on the 
public mind. Robertson and Wilson were smugglers, and 
had been condemned for robbing a custom-house, where some 
of their goods had been deposited ; a crime which at that 
time did not seem, in the opinion of the common people, to 
deserve so severe a, punishment. I was carried by an ac- 
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quainiance to cliurch to see the prisoners on the Sunday 
before the day of execution. We went early into the 
church on purpose to see them come in, and were seated in a 
pew before the gallery io front of the pulpit. Soon after 
we went into the church by the door from the Parhament 
Close, the criminals were brought in by the door next the 
Tolbooth, and placed in a long pew, not far from the pulpit. 
Four soldiers came in with them, and placed Eoherfson 
at tlie head of the pew, and Wilson below him, two of them- 
selves sitting below Wilson, and two in a pew behind him. 
The bells were ringing and the doors were open, while 
the people were coming into the church. Robertson watched 
his opportunity, and, suddenly springing up, got over the 
pew into the passage tliat led in to the door in the Parlia- 
ment Close, and, no person offering to lay hands on him, 
made his escape in a moment, — so much the more eaaUy, 
perhaps, as everybody's attention was drawn to Wilson, who 
was a stronger man, and who, attempting to foUow Robert- 
eon, was seized by the solt^ers, and struggled so long with 
them that the two who at last followed Eabertson were too 
late. It was reported that he had maintained his struggle 
that he might let his companion have time. That might be 
his second thought^ but his first certainly was to escape him- 
self, for I saw him set his foot on the seat to leap over, when 
the soldiers pulled him back. Wilson was immediately car- 
ried out to the Tolbooth, and Robertson, getting uninterrupted 
through the Parliament Square, down the back-stairs, info 
the Cowgafe, was heard of no more till he arrived in Holland. 
This was an interesting scene, and by filling the public mind 
with compassion for the unhappy person who did not escape, 
and who was the better chai-acter of the two, had probably 
some influence in producing what followed : for when the 
sentence against Wilson came to be executed a few weeks 
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thereafter, a very strong opinion prevailed, that IJicro was a 
plot to force the Town Guard, whose duty it is fo attend ex- 
ecutions under the order of a civil magistrate. 

There was a Captain Porteous, who by his good hehavior 
in the army had obtained a subaltern's commission, and had 
afterwards, when on half-pay, been preferred to the command 
of the City Guard. This man, by his skill in manly exer- 
cises, particularly tlie golf, and by gentlemanly behavior, was 
admitted into the company of his superiors, which elated his 
mind, and added insolence to his native roughness, ao that lie 
was much hated and feared by the mob of Edinburgh. 
When the day of execution came, the rumor of a deforce- 
ment at the galiows prevailed strongly; and the Provost and 
Magistrates (not in theip own minds very strong) thought 
it a good measure to apply for three or four companies of a 
marching regiment that lay ia the Canongate, to be drawn up 
in the Lawnmarket, a street leading from the Tolbooth to 
the Grassmarket, the place of execution, in order to overawe 
the mob by their being at hand. Porteous, who, it ia said, 
had his natural courage increased to rage by any suspicion 
that he and his Guard could not execute the law, and being 
heated hkewise with wine, — for he had dined, as the custom 
then was, between one and two, — became perfectly furious 
when he passed by the three companies drawn i!ip in the 
street as he inarched along with his prisoner. 

Mr. BmIHc had taken windows in a house on the north 
side of the Grassmarket, for his pupils and me, in the second 
floor, about seventy or eighty yards westward of the place 
of execution, where we went in due time to see the show ; to 
which I hfd no small aversion, having seen one at Dum- 
fries, the execution of Jodc Johnstone, which shocked me 
very much.* Wien we arrived at the house, some people 
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who were looking from the windi.wa were dii^pbcuJ, and 
went to a window in the common stair, about two fi;ct below 
the level of ours. The street is lony and wide, and there 
was a very great crowd asaembled. The execution went on 
with the usual forms, and "WJson behaved in a manner very 
becoming his situation. There was not the least appearance 
of an attempt to rescue ; but soon after the executioner had 
done his duty, there was an attack made npon him, aa usual 
on such occasions, by the boys and blackguards throwing 
stones and dirt in testimony of their abhorrence of the hang- 
man. But there was no attempt to break through the guard 
and cut down the prisoner. It was generally SMd that there 
was very little, if any, more violence (han had usually hap- 
pened on such occasions. Porteous, however, inflamed with 
wine and jealousy, thought proper to order his Guard to Are, 
their muskets being loaded with slugs ; and when the soldiers 
showed reluctance, I saw him turn to them with threatening 
gesture and an inflamed countenance. They obeyed, and 
flred ; but wishing to do as little harm as possible, many of 
them elevated their pieces, the effect of which was that some 
people were wounded in the windows ; and one unfortunate 
lad, whom we had dispJaeed, was killed in the stair-window 
by a slug entering his head. His name was Henry Black, 
a journeyman tailor, whose bride was the daughter of the 
house we were in. She famted away when he was brought 
into the house speechless, where he only hved till nine or ten 
o'clock. We had seen many people, women and men, fall on 
the street, and at first thought it was only through fear, and 
by their crowding on one another to escape. But when the 
crowd dispersed, we saw them lying dead or wounded, and 
had no longer any doubt of what had happened. The 
numbers were said to be eight or nine kiUed, and double the 
number wounded ; but this was never exactly known. 
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Tliis unprovoked slaughter irritated the common people 
to the last ; and tlie state of grief and rage into whicli their 
minds were thrown was visible in the high commotion that 
appeared in the multitude. Our tutor was very anxious to 
have us all safe in our lodgings, hut durat not venture out to 
see if it was practicable to go home. I offered to go ; went, 
and soon returned, offering to conduct them safe to our lodg- 
ings, which were only half-way down the Lawnmarket, by 
what was called the Castle "Wynd, which was just at hand, 
to the westward. There we remained safely, and were not 
allowed to stir out any more that night till about nine o'clock, 
when, the streets having long been quiet, we all grew anx- 
ious to learn the fati- of Hi-nry Black, and I was allowed to 
go back to the house. I took the younger Maxwell with me, 
and found that he had expired an hour before we arrived. 
A single slug had penetrated the side of his head an inch 
above the ear. The sequel of this affair was, that Porteoui 
was tried and condemned to be hanged ; but by the interces- 
sion of come of the Judges themselves, who thought his case 
liard, he waa reprieved by the Queen-Regent. The Magis- 
trates, who on this occasion, as on the former, acted weakly, 
designed to have removed him to the Castle for tp^ater 
security. But a plot was laid and conducted by some persons 
unknown with the greatest secrecy, policy, and vigor, to 
prevent that design, by forcing the pr!=on the night before 
and executing the sentence upon him themsehei. which to 
effectuate cost them frem eight at night till two in the morn- 
ing; and yet this plot Tras managed so dexterously that 
they met with no interruption, though there were five com- 
panies of a marching regiment lying in the Canongafe. 

This happened on the 7th of September, 1786 ; and so 
prepossessed were the minds of every person that some- 
thing extraordinary would take place that day, that I, at 
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Prestonpana, nine miles from Ediabui^Ii, dreamt that I saw 
Captain Porteous hanged in the Grassmarkel. I got up 
betwixt sis and seven, and went to my father's servant, 
who was thrashing in the harn whieh lay on the roadside 
leading to Aherlady and North Berwick, who said that 
several men on horseback Lad passed about five in the 
morning, whom, having asked for news, they replied there 
was none, but that Captain Porteous had been dragged out 
of prison, and hanged on a dyer's tree at two o'clock that 

Tiiis bold and lawless deed not only provoked the Queen, 
who was Regent at tlie time, but gave some uneasiness to 
Grovernment. It was represented as a dangerous plot, and 
was ignomutly connected witli a great meeting of zealous 
CoTcnanters, of whom many still remained in Galloway and 
the west, whicK had been Iield in summer, in Pcntlaiid Hills, 
to renew the Covenant. But this was a mistake ; for the 
murder of Porteous had been planned and executed by a 
few of tke relations or friends of those whom he had slain ; 
who, being of a rank superior to mere mob, had carried on 
their design with so much secrecy, ability, and steadiness as 
made it be ascribed to a stiU higher order, who were political 
enemies to GoYemment This idea provoked Lord Isia, who 
tlien managed the affairs of Scotland under Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, to carry through an Act of Parliament in next session 
for the discovery of tie murderers of Capt^n Porteous, to 
. be published by readmg it for twelve months, every Sunday 
forenoon, in all the churches in Scotland, immediately after 
divine service, or rather in the middle of it, for the minister 
was ordained to read it between the lecture and the sermon, 
two discourses usually given at that time. This clause, it 
was said, was intended to purge t!ie Church of fanatics, for 
as it waa believed that most clergymen of (hat description 
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would not read tlie Act, they would become liable to the 
lienaltj, whicli waa deposition. By good-luck for tlie clergy, 
there was another party distinction among them (besides that 
occasioned by their ecclesiastical differences), viz. that of 
Argathelian and Squadrone, of which political divisions there 
were some both of the high-flying and moderate clergy.* 
Some very sensible men of the latter class having discovered 
the design of the Act, cither by information or sagacity, con- 
vened meetings of clergy at Edinburgh; and formed resolu- 
tions, and carried on correspondence through the Church lo 
persuade as many as possible to disobey the Act, that the 
great number of offenders might secure the safety of the 
whole. This was actually the case, for as one half of the 
clergy, at least, disobeyed in one shape or other, the idea of 
inflicting tihe penalty was drc^ped altogether. In the mean 
lime, the distress and perplexity which this Act occasioned 
in many families of the clergy was of itself a cruel punish- 
ment for a crime in which they had no hand. The anxious 
days and sleepless nights which it occasioned to such ministers 
as had femilies, and at the same time scruples about the law- 
fulness of reading the Act, were such as no one could, imagine 
who had not witnessed the scene. 

The part my grandfetler took waa manly and decided ; for, 
not thinking the reading of the Act unlawful, he pointedly 

« The term " Areatlielian " is new to tha Editor, bnt the meaning ia obTi- 
ouB. " Ai^athalia" ia the Latin name of the province of Ai^le, and the 
word donbtless applied to thoee who favored that aniimited iniiuenoe in tha 
affairs of Scotland aseraised by the fiiinilj of Argyla before the ascandanoy 
of Lord Bute. The name of " Siinadroiie " had been long naed to designate 
a public party professing entire independence. The " ecciesiastioal differ- 
ences " concentrated themselves hi a dispute, of memorable importance 
to the CLuroli of Scotland, called " The Marrow Controversy," from one 
party etanduig by, and tha other impugning, Fisher's J/iit-iwo of JHodent 
Oipim'ij. — En- 
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(bLj-ed My iathfr was very scrupTilous, being mfluenceil by 
Mr Ei kine of fii-^nge and other enemies of Su Ribert 
Wilpole On the othei hand, the good sense of hi^ wife, 
and the conaideiation of eight oi nine childrpa whom hi, 
then had, -md who were in dangei of bemg turned out on 
the wtild, pullLd him very haid on the iide of obedieaLe A 
letter from my grandfather at last settled liis mmd, and he 
re^d the Act. 

Wh^t leemed extraordinar-j , aftLi all the anxiety of Gov 
cmment, and the violent mt,ana they took to maLo a discov- 
ery not one of thoie murderers was ever found. Twenty 
years afterwards, two or three persons returned from different 
parts of the world, who were supposed to be of the number ; 
but, so far as I heard, they never disclosed themselves. 

In my second year at the College, November, 1736, besides 
attending M'Laurin's class for mathematics, and Kerr's pri- 
vate class, in which he read Juvenal, Tacitus, &c, and opened 
np the beauties, and peculiarities of the Latin tongue, I went 
to the Logic class, taught by Mr. John Stevenson, who, though 
he had no pretensions to superiority in point of learning and 
genius, yet was the most popular of all the Professors on ac- 
count of his civility and even kindness to his students, and at 
the same time the most useful ; for being a man of sense and 
industry, he had made a judicious selection from the French 
and English critics, which he gave at the morning hour of 
eight, when he read with us Aristotle's Poetics and Longinus 
On the Sublime. At eleven he read Heineccius's Zoffic, and 
ao abridgment of Loclie's Essay; and in the afternoon it 
two — for such were the hours of attendance in tho=e times — 
he i-ead to ns a compendious history of the amient philoso 
phers, and an account of their tenets. On ail th^'C branihes 
we were carefully examined at least three times a week 
Whetiier or not it was owing to the time of life at which we 
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entered tbi chs» bein" -i!I about fifteen j ears of age or up- 
waida when the mml bogini to open oi to ihe excelleneo of 
the lectures and tlie nature of some of the suliects, we could 
njt then Bay but all of us leceived the s'une impreasion, — 
VIZ that our minis were more cnliiged and that we received 
grcifei benefit fiim that diss th-m fiom any other. "With a 
d If legard to the ment of the Profeator I must ascribe this 
imjression chiefly to the nitural effect wl ich tte subject of 
ciiticism and of ratinnal logic has upon tht; fpening mind. 
Havingleamel Greek pretty wdlat=an 1 my father thought 
fit to make me law that i,la s e penally as il was taught at 
that time by an eld si klj man whj c uld sell m attend, and 
employed ^ub titutes 

Tii^ sepiTitel me fiom sone of my companions, eni 
hiought mo acquainted with ne^ ones Suniry of my claas- 
fellowB remained anolhu year with Kerr ml Sir Gilbert 
Elliotf, John Horn 3 ind many otiieit went back to him that 
yeai It was this year that I attended the French mister, 
one L-eiT who for leave given him to teach m i College 
loom taught hi'f scholars the whole =ess on for a g linea, 
which was th n all thit the legent could demand for a ses- 
sion of the College from the Ist of November to the 1st of 
June During that course we were mile sufficiently masters 
oi Freoth to be able lo rtal any book To improve out pro- 
ntmci^tion, he midc us get one ot Moleret, jlays by heart, 
which we were to have acted, hut never did. It was the Me- 
decin malgre Iwi, m which I had the part of Sganai-elle, 

Besides the young gentleman who had resided with us in 
the former year, thei-e came mto the lodging below two Irish 
students of medicine, whose names were Conway and Lesly, 
who were perfectly well-bred aad agreeable, and witJi whom, 
though a year or two older, I was very intimate. They were 
among the first Irish students whom the fame of the firF't 
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Monro and the otlier medicaJ Professors had brought over ; 
and fiiey were not disappointed. They were sober and studi- 
ous, as weli as weU-bred, and had none of that restless and 
turbulent disposition, dignified with the uame of spirit and fire, 
whieh has often since made the youth of that country such 
troublesome members of society. Mr. Lesly was a clergy- 
man's son, of Scottish extraction, and was acltnowledged as a 
distant relation by some of the Eglintoun family. Conway's 

la were all beyond the Channel. 1 was so much their 

f n b th Ibis year and the following, when they returned, 
anl h d so much with them, that they had very nearly per- 

mdetl m to be of their profession. At this time the medical 

h 1 f Edinburgh was but rising into fame. There were 
not so many as twenty English and Irish students this year in 
the Coaege. The Professors were men of emmenee. Be- 
sides Monro, Professor of Anatomy, there wore Dr. Sinclair.* 

I was in use of going to jny father's on Saturdays oace a, 
fortnight, and returning on Monday ; but this Uttle journey 
was less frequently performed this winter, as Sir Harry Nia- 
bet's mother, Lady Nisbel, a sister of Sir Eobert Morton's, 
very frequently invited me to accompany her son and the 
Maxwells to the house of Dean, within a mile of Edinburgh, 
where we passed the day in hunting with the greyhounds, and 
generally returned to town i:i the evening. Here I had an 
opportunity of seeing a new set of company (my circle having 
been very hmited in Edinburgh), whose manners were more 
worthy of imitation, and whose conversation had more the tone 
of the world. Here I frequently met with Mr. Baron Dal- 
rymple, the youngest brother of the then Earl of Stair, and 
grandfather of the present Earl. He was held to be a man 
of wit and humor ; and, in the language and manners of the 
gentlemen of Scodand before the Union, exhibited a specimen 

* Bic. Haseeras tohnvointonded toaddothccnam93,~Ei>. 
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of conversaljoti that was so free aa 1» border a little on licen- 
tiousness, especially before flie ladies ; bu^he never failed to 
keep the table in a roar. 

Having passed tbe Greef class, I missed many of my most 
intimat« companions, who either remained one year longer at 
the Latin class, or attended the Greek. But I made new 
ones, wlio were very agreeable, such as Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn of Langton, who had been bred in England till now, and 
John Gibson, the son of Sir Alexander Gibsou of Addison, 
both of whom perished in the war that was approaching. 

In summer 1737 I was at Prestonpana ; and in July, two 
or three days before my youngest sister Jenny was born, 
afterwards Mrs. Bell, I met with an accident which confined 
me many weeks, which was a shot in my leg, occasioned by 
the virole of a ramrod having fallen into a musket at a review 
in Musselburgh Links, part of which lodged in tlie outside of 
the calf of my leg, and could not be extracted till after the 
place had been twice laid open, when it came out with a 
dr^sing, and was about the size of the Lead of a naol. This 
was tie reason why I made no excursion to Dumfriesshire 
this summer. 

Early in the summer 1 lost one of the dearest friends I ever 
had, who died of a fever. We had often settled it between 
us, that whoever should die first, should appear to the olher, 
aad tell him the secrets of the invisible world, I walked 
every evening for hours in the fields and links of Prestonpans, 
in hopes of meeting my friend ; but he never appeared. This 
disappointment, together with the knowledge I had acquired 
at the Logic class, cured me of many prejudices about ghosts 
and hobgobUns and witches, of which till that fime I stood not 
a Uttle in awe. 

The next session of the College, beginning in November, 
1737, 1 lodged in the same house and had the same compan- 
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ions aa I Lad the two preceding yeare. Besides Sir Kobert 
Stewart's Natural ^^ilosophy class, which was very ill taught, 
as he was worn out with age, and never had excelled, I at- 
tended M'Laurin's second class, ariB Dr. Pringle's Moral Phi- 
losophy, besides two hours at the writing-master to improve 
my hand, and a second atteodance on Mr. Kerr's private class. 
The circle of my aequMutance was but little enlarged, and I 
derived more agreeable amusement from the two Irish stu- 
dents, who returned lo their former habitation, than fram any 
other acquaintance, except the Maxwells and tiieir friends. 
My acquaintance with Dr. Eobertson began about this time. 
I never was at the same class with him, for, though but a few 
months older, he was at College one session before me. One 
of the years, too, he was seized with a fever, which was dan- 
gerous, and confined him for the greater part of the winter. I 
went to see him sometimea when he was recovering, when in 
his conversation one could peiceive the opening dawn of that 
day which afterwards shone so bught I became also ac- 
quainted with John Home t!ii= jeai, though he was one year 
behind me at CoUcge, and eight months younger He was 
gay and taliative, and a great favonte with his companion-, 

I was very fond of dancing, m which I wa*; a great pio- 
ficient, having been taught at two different peiiods m the 
country, tiiough the manners were then so stiict that I was 
not allowed to exercise my talent at penny-weddings, oi any 
balls hut those of the dancing-school. Even this would Lave 
been denied me, as it was to Robertson and Witherspoon, and 
other clergymen's sons, at that time. Lad it not been for the 
persuasion of (hose aunts of mine who had been bred in 
England, and for some papers in the Spectator which were 
pointed out to my father, which seemed to convince him that 
dancing would make me a more accomplished preacher, if 
ever I had the honor to mount tlie pulpit. My mother, too, 
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who generally was right, used her sway in thia article of 
education. But I had not the means of using this talent, of 
which I was not a little vain, tiO luckily I was introduced to 
Jladame Yiolante, an Itahan atage-dancer, wlio kept a much- 
frequented pchool for young ladies, but admitted of no boys 
above seven or eight years of age, so that she wished very 
much for senior lads to dance with her gi'own-up misses 
weekly at hni- praetismgs. I became a favorite of this dan- 
cing-mistress, and attended her very faithfully with two or 
three of my companions, and had my choice of partners on 
all occasions, insomuch that I became a great proficient in 
this branch at httle or no expense. It must be confessed, 
however, that, having nothing to do at Stewart's class, through 
the incapacity of the master, and M'Laurin's giving me no 
trouble, as I had a great promptitude in learning mathematics, 
I had a good deal of spare time this session, which I spen^ as 
well as all the money I got, at a biliiard-table, which unluckily 
was within fifty yards of the College. I was so sensible of 
the folly of this, however, that next year I abandoned it 
altogether. 

Dr. Pringle, afterwards Sir John, was an agreeable lec- 
turer, though no great master of the science he taught.* 
His lectures were chiefly a compilation from Lord Bacon's 
works; and had it not been for Pufi'endorf''s small book, 
which he made his text, we should not have been instructed 
in the rudiments of the science. Once a week, however, he 
gave us a lecture in Latin, in which language he excelled, 
and was even held equal to Dr. John Sinclair, Professor of 
the Theory of Medicine, the most eminent Latin scholar at 
that time, except the great grammarian Euddiman. The 
celebrated Dr. Hutchison of Glasgow, who was the first that 
ioientlfio society in LornSon, where he became 
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distingui shell liimself in that important branch of IJturalure, 
wai now beginning hia career, ami had drawn ample stores 
fiom the ancients, which he improved info system, and ombcl- 
h lied by the exertions of an ardent and virtuous mind. He 
was soon followed by Smith, whu had been his eeholar, and 
sat for some years in hia chair ; by Ferguson at Edinburgh ; 
by Eeid and Eeattie, which last was more an orator than a 
pbHoaopher ; together with David Hunie, whose works, though 
dangerous and heretical, illustrated the science, and called 
forth the exertioiis of men of equal genius and sonnder 
principles. 

I paa^ed the greater part of this summer (1738) at my 
grandfather's, at Tinwald, near Dumfries, who had a tolerably 
good collection of books, and where I read for many hours in 
the day. I contracted the greatest respect for my grand- 
father, and attachment to his family ; and became well ac- 
quainted with the young people of Dumfries, and afterwards 
held a correspnndence by letters with one of them. wHeh was 
of use in forming my epistolarj' style. 

A new family came this year io Prestonpan'* , ior Gihn 
Campbell, Esq., the brother of Su- James ff Aibruchal, h^d 
fallen in arrears as Collector of the Cu=fom= and waa sus- 
pended. But his wife dying at that very tune, an excellent 
woman of the family of Sir James Holburn, inA leavmg him 
eight or nine children, his situation drew compassion trom his 
friends, especially from Archibald, Earl ot Isla and James 
Campbell of St, Germains, who were his seeurifiea and who 
had no ehanco of being reimbursed the sum oi £ bOO oi 
£1,000 of arrears into which be had fallen but by his puiei 
ment. He was soon made a Commissionei of the Board of 
Customs, an office at that time of £1,000 per annum This 
deprived us of a very agreeable familj, the sons and daugh- 
ters of which were my companions. Mr ( 
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ceedea by Mr. Gteoi^e Cheap, of the Cheaps of Eosaie in 
Fife, whose wife, an aunt of tlie Liird Chancellor Wedder- 
burn, had just died and left a family of eight children, two 
of them beautiful giria of sixteen or eighteen, and sis sons, 
the eldest of whom was a year older than I, but was an ap- 
prentice to a Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh. This 
femily, though less sociable than the former, soon became 
intimate with ours ; and one of them very early made an 
impression on me, which had lasling effects. 

In November, 1738, I again attended the College of Edin- 
burgh ; and, besides a second year of the Moral Philosophy, 
I was a third yeaj- at M'Laurin'a class, who on account of 
the advanced age and incapacity of Sir Eobert Stewail, not 
only taught Astronomy, but gave us a course of experiments 
in Mechanics, with many excellent lectures in Natural Phi- 
losophy, which fully compeiKated the defects of the other 
class. About this time the choice of a profession became 
absolutely necessary. I liad thoughts of the army and the 
kw, but was persuaded to desist from any views on them by 
my father's being unable to carry on my education for the 
length of time necessary in the one, or to support me till he 
could procure a commission for me, as he had no money to 
purchase ; and by means of the long peace, the establishment 
of the army was low. Both these having failed, by the per- 
suasion of Lesly and Conway, my Irish friends, I tliought of 
surgery, and had prevailed so far that my father went to 
Edinburgh in the autumn to look out for a master in that 
profession.* 

* 1 drew up with tliera [Ltslie and Con«Ti>], and thsy had almost in 
dnoed me to be a doctor, liad n"t the disattlion of a child, which they 
bought of a poor tdiloc for 6< , diagn5t«l me completely. The miio had 
asked 6!. &d., but they bsali him down tha ad by asserUng that the bargain 
was to him worth more tJian ISs , as it saved him all the espease of burial. 
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In the mean time came a letter from mj grandfather, in 
favor of his own profession and that of my father, written 
witli so muct force and energy, and stating so many reasons 
for my yielding to the wish of my friends and the oonyen- 
ieney of a family still consisting of eight children, of whom I 
was the eldest, that I yielded to the influence of parental 
wishes and ad^ic*-, which in those days swayed the minda of 
young men much more than they do now, or have done for 
many years past I thetefore consented that my name should 
this year he enrolled m the list of students of divinity, though 
regular attendance was not enjoined. 

On the nth of January, 1739, there was a total eclipse 
of the moon, to view which M'Laurin invited his senior 
scholars, of whom I was one. About a dozen of ua remained 
till near one o'clock on the Sunday morning, when the great- 
est tempest arose that I remember. Eight or ten of us were 

m I il n 1 w 1 h f li f bn k lates in the Col- 

1 {, Wynd tl t U d If in a stair-foot, 

i t h H } St t af 1 y w Ik m file down die 
Cow d 1 M" Id y "VVynd 

I p^. dm t f th mm th y ar Dumfriesshire, 
wh y df th k pt m 1 tty 1 to my studies, 

th h I f q tly w Ik d m th afte oo s to Dumfries, 
and b ht 1 h p p rg f m Pro 4t Bell, hia sou- 

Iwwhhdlythttm q Iti hef sway in lie 
b h lia t k h 1 t 1 D 1 



Til TDo I gi , g . ivith that of the dislogue in whioh 

they carried it on, were not less grating to my feelings than the ditaection 
itSBlf. Before that I had been oaptivaWd by the sight of a hajidsome cornet 
of the Greys, and would needs bs a soldier; but my father having no money 
to jrarohasa a commission for me, and not being able, he said, to spare os 
mach money per day as would make me live like a gentleman, although 
Colonel Gardiner said he would recommend me for a oodet in a yevy good 
regiment, I desisted tram this also. — RecoUectwni. 
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oppositioa to Charles Erskine of Tinwald, at that time the 
Solicitor. George Bell was not a man of ability, hut he was 
1 trade, was popular in his manners, and, having a 
spirit, was a favorite with the nobility and 
gentry in the neighhorhood. He had a constant correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Queensherry, and retained his friend- 
ship till his death in 1757." Wliat Bell wanted in capacity 
or judgment was fully compensated hy his wife, Margaret 
Eohison, the second of my mother's sisters, and afterwards 
still more by my sister Margaret, whom- they reared, as 
they had no children, and who, when she grew up, added 
beauty and address to a very unoommon understanding. 
I>uring the period when I so much frequented Dumfries, 
there was a very agreeable society in that town. They were 
not numei-ous, but the few were better informed, and more 
agreeable in society, than any to be met with in so small a 

I returned home before winter, hut did not attend the 
College, though I was enrolled a student of divinity. But 
my father had promised to Lord Drumraore, his great friend, 
that I should pass most of my time with his eldest son, Mr. 
Hew H, Dalrymple, who, not liking to live in Edinburgh, was 
W pass the winter in the house of Walliford, adjacent to his 
estate of Drummore, where he had only a farm-house at that 
time, with two rooms on a ground-floor, which would have ill 
agreed with Mr. Hew's health, which was threatened with 
symptoms of consumption, the disease of which he died five 
or six years afterwards, having been married, hut leaving no 

Mr, Hew H. Dalryraple had been intended for the Church 
of England, and with that view had been educated at Oxford, 
and was an accomplished scholar ; but his elder brother John, 
having died at Naples, he fell heir to bis mother's estate. He 
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was Ave or sis years older than I, and being frank and com- 
municatiye, I received much benefit from bis conversation, 
which was instractive, and hia manners, which were elegant. 
With this gentleman I lived aU winter, returning generally 
to my father's house on Saturdays, when Lord Druramore 
returned from Edinburgh, and went back agmn on Monday, 
when I resumed my station. We passed great part of the 
day in November and December planting trees round the 
enclosures at Drummore, which, by their appearance at 
present, prove that they were not well cbosen, for they are 
very small of tKeir age ; but they were too old when they 
were planted. Ailer tbe frost set in about Christmas, we 
passed our days very much in following tbe greyhounds on 
foot or on horseback, and though our evenings were generally 
solitary, between reading and talking we never tired. Mr. 
Hew's manners were as gentle as his mind was enlightened. 
We had little intercourse with the neighbors, except with my 
fatiier-s family, witii Mr. Cheap's (the CoUector), where there 
were two beautiful giris, and with Mr. Keith, afterwards 
ambassador, whose wife's sister was the widow of Sir Robert 
Dalrymple, brother of Lord Drummore. They were twins, 
and so like each other, that even when 1 saw them first, when . 
they were at least thirty, it was hardly possible to distinguish 
them. In tiicir youth, their lovers, I have heard them say, 
aJways mistook them when a sign or watchward had not been 
agreed on. Mr. Keifli was a very agreeable man, had much 
knowledge of modem history and genealogy, and, being a 
pleasing talker, made an agreeable companion. Of him and 
his intimate friend, Mr. Hepburn of Keitii, it was s^d that 
the witty Lady Dick (Lord Eoyston's daughter) said that 
Mr. Keith told her nothing but what she knew before, though 
in a very agreeable manner, but that Hepburn never said 
anything that was not new to her, — thus marking the differ- 
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ence between genius and ability. Keith waa a minion of the 
great Mareschal Stair, and went abroad with him in 1743, 
when he got the command of the army. But I observed that 
Lord Stair's partiality fo Keilh made him no great favorite 
of the Dalrymplea. Colonel Gardiner had been another 
minion of Lord Slair, but being illiterate, and considered as a 
fanatic, the gentleman I mention had no intimacy with him, 
though they admitted that he was a very honest and well- 
meaning brave man. 

My father had sometimea expressed a wish that I sliould 
allow myself to be recommended to take charge of a pupil, 
as that was the most hlcely way to oht^n a church in Scot- ■ 
land ; but he did not presa me on this subject, for as he had 
been four years in that station himself, though he was very 
fortunate in his pupils, he felt how degrading it was. By that 
time I had been acquainted with a few preceptors, had ob- 
served how they were treated, and had contracted an abhor- 
rence of the employment, — insomuch that, when I consented 
to follow out the clerical profession, it waa on condition I 
should never be urged to go into a famOy, as it was called, 
engaging at the aame time to make my expenses aa moderate 
as possible. 

This was the winter of the hard frost which commenced in 
the end of December, 1739, and lasted for three months. As 
there were no canals or rivers of extent enough in this part 
of the country to encourage the fine exercise of skating, we 
contented ourselves with the winter diversion of curling, 
which ia peculiar to Scotland, and became tolerable proficients 
in that manly exercise. It is the more interesting, as it is 
usual for the young men of adjacent parishes to contend 
against each other for a whole winter's day, and at the end 
of it to dine together with much jollity. 

I passed the summer of this year, as usual, in the neighbor- 
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hood of Dumfi'ies, and kept up my connection with the young 
people of that town as I had done formerlj'. I returned home 
in the autumn, and passed some part of the winter in Edin- 
burgh, attending tlie divinity class, which had no ^ttrictioni 
as the Professor, though said to be learned, was dull and 
tedious in his lectures, inasmuch that at the end of seven 
years he had only lectured half through Piet«f s Compenl of 
Theology. I became acquainted, however, with ^c\eral 
students, with whom I had not been intimate "fuch ■is Dr 
Hugh Blair, and the Bannatines, and Dr. Jirdme ill my 
seniors ; Dr. John Blair, afterwards Prebendaiy ot Weit 
minster; John Home, William Sobcrtson, George Logan, 
William Wilkie, &c. There was one advantage attending 
the lectures of a dull professor, — viz. that he could fonn 
no school, and the students were left entirely to themselves, 
and naturally formed opinions far more hberal than those 
Ihey got from the Professor. This was &^ answer I gave 
to Patrick Lord Elibank, one of the most learned and in- 
genious noblemen of his time, when he asked me one day, 
many years afterwards, what could be the reason that the 
young clergymen of that period so far surpassed their pred- 
ecessors of his early days in useful accomplishments and 
liberahty of mind, — viz. that the Professor of Theology was 
dull, and Dutch, and prolix. His lordship said he perfectly 
understood me, and that this entirely accounted for the change. 
In summer 1741 I remained for the most part at home, and 
it waa about that time that my old schoolmaster, Mr. Hannan, 
having died of fever, and Mr, John Halket having come in 
his place, I waa witness to a scene that made a strong impres- 
sion upon me. This Mr. Halket had been tutor to Lord 
Lovat's eldest son Simon, aftarwai-ds well known as General 
Fraser. Halket had remained for two years with Lovat, and 
knew aU his ways. But he had parted with him on his com- 
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ing to Edinbai^h for the educatioa of that eoii, to whom he 
gaTO a tutor of a superior order, Mr. Hugh Blair, afterwai'diS 
the ceiebrat«c[ Doctor. But he still retained so much regard 
for Halket that he thought proper to fix his second son, Alex- 
ander Fraser, with him at the school of Prestonpans, believ- 
ing that lie was a much more proper hand for trmning an 
untutored savage than tlie mild and elegant Dr. Blfur. It 
was in the course of this summer that Lovat brought his son 
Alexander to be placed with Halket, from whom, understand- 
ing that I was a young scholar living in the town who might 
be useful to his son, he ordered HaUtet to iavite me to dine 
with ^Im and his company at Lucky Vint's, a celebrated vil- 
lage tavern in the west end of the town. 

His company consisted of Mr. Erskine of Grange, with 
three or four gentlemen of the name of Fraser, one of whom 
was hia man of business, together with Halket, his son Alex- 
ander, and myself. The two old gentlemen disputed for some 
time which of them should say grace. At last Lovat yielded, 
and gave us two or three pious sentences in French, which 
'Mr, Erskine and 1 understood, and we only. As soon as we 
were set, Lovat asked me to send him a whiting from the dish 
of fish that was next me. As they were all haddocks, I an- 
swered that they were not whitings, hut, according to the prov- 
erb, he that got a haddock for a whiting was not ill off. 
TMa saying takes its rise from the superiority of haddooka to 
whitings in the Firth of Forth. Upon this his lordship 
stormed and swore more than fifty dragoons ; he was sure 
they must be whitings, as he had bespoke them. Halket 
tipped me the wink, and I retracted, saying that I had but 
little skill, and as his lordship had bespoke them, I must cer- 
tainly be mistaken. Upon this he calmed, and I sent him one, 
which he was quite pleased with, swearing again that he never 
could eat a haddock all hia life. The landlady told me after- 
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wards that aa lie had beeu very peremptory against had- 
docks, and she had no other, she had made her cook carefully 
scrape out St. Peter's mark on the shoulders, which she had 
often done before with success. We had a very good plain 
dinner. As the darot was excellent, and circulated fast, the 
two old gentlemen grew very merry, and llieir conyersation 
betiame youthful and gay. What I observed was, that Grange, 
without appearing to flatter, was very observant of Lovat, and 
did everything to please him. He had provided Geordy Sym, 
who waa Lord Drummore's piper, fo entertain Lovat after 
dinner; but though he was reckoned the best piper in the 
country, Lovat despised him, and said he was only fit to play 
reels to Grange's oysfer-womea. He grew frisky at last, how- 
ever, and upon Kate Vint, Ibe landlady's daughter, coming 
into the room, he insisted on her staying to dance with him. 
She was a handsome girl, with fine black eyes and an agreea- 
ble person; and though without the advantages of dross or 
manners, she, by means of her good sense and a bashful air, 
waa very alluring. She was a mistress of Lord Drummore, 
who lived in the neighborhood; and though her mother would' 
not part with her, as she drew much company fo the house, 
she was said to be faithful to him ; except only in the case of 
Captain Merry, who married her, and soou after went abroad 
with his regiment. When he died she enjoyed the pension. 
She had two sons by Drummore and one by Merry. One of 
the first was a pretty lad and a good officer, for he was a mas- 
ter and commander before he died. Lovat was at this time 
seventy-five, and Grange not much younger ; yet the wine 
and the young woman emboldened them to dance a reel, tUl 
Kate, observing Lovat's legs as thick as posts, fell a laughing, 
and ran ofi^. She missed her second course of kisses, as was 
then fhe fashion of the country, though she had endured the 
first. This was a scene not easily forgotten. 
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Lovat was tall and stately, and might have been handsome 
in his youth, with a very flat noae. His manner was not dis- 
agreeable, though Ms address consisted chiefly in gross flat- 
tery and in the due application of money. He did not make 
on me the impression of a man of a leading mind. His sup- 
pleness and profligacy were apparent. The convivium was 
not over, though the evening approached. He conveyed his 
son to the house where he was to be boarded, for HaJket had 
not taken up house ; and there, while we drank tea, he won 
the heart of the landlady, a decent widow of a shipmaster, and 
of her nieee, by fair speeches, intermixed with kisses to the 
niece, who was about thirty, and such advices as a man in a 
state of ebriety could ^ve. The coach was in waiting, but 
Grange would not yet part with him, and insisted on his ac- 
cepting of a banquet from him at his house in Preston. Lovat 
was in a yielding humor, and it was agreed to. The Frasers, 
who were on horseback, were sent to Edinburgh, Uie boy was 
left with his dame, and Lovat and Grange, and Halket and I, 
went up to Preston, only a quarter of a mile distant, and were 
received in Grange's library, a cube of twenty feet, in a pavil- 
ion of the house whicJi extended into a small wilderness of not 
more than half an acre, which was sacred to Grange's private 
walks, and to which there was no entry but through the pavil- 
ion. This wilderness was said to be his place of retreat from 
his lady when she was in her fits of termagancy, which were 
not unfrequent, and were said by his minions to be devoted to 
meditation and prayer. But as there was a secret door to the 
fields, it was reported that he had occasionally admitted fair 
maidens to solace him for his sufierings from the clamor of his 
wife. This room had been well stored witJi books from top to 
bottom, but at this time wag much thinned, there remaining 
only a large eolleciion of books on daimonologia, which was 
Grange's particular study. In this room there wte a fine col- 
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lection of fruit and biscuits, and a new deluge of excellent 
claret. At ten o'clock the two old gentlemoQ monnted their 
coach, fo Edinburgh, and thus closed a verj memorable day. 

In the following winter — viz. NoYcmber, 17il — I at- 
tended the Divinity Hall at Edinburgh again for three or four 
months, and delivered a discourse, De Fide Scdvifica, a very 
improper subject for so young a student, which attracted no 
attention from any one 'but the Professor, who was pleased 
with it, as it resembled his own Dutch Latin. 

The summer 1742 I passed at home, making only a few 
excursions info East Lothian, where I had sundry companions. 
My father, ever attentive to what he thought waa best for me, 
and desirous to ease himself as much as possible from the 
expense of my educadon, availed himself of my mother's being 
a relation of the Hon. Basil Hamilton — for their mothers 
were cousins — and applied to the Duke of Hamilton for one 
of the bursaries given by Duchess Ann of that family in the 
former century to students in diyinity to pass two winters in 
Glasgow College, and a ttird in some foreign university, the 
salary for the first two years, £ 1 00 Scots annually, and for the 
third, £ 400 ; which might have been competent as far back as 
1670, but was very far sliort of the most moderate expense at 
which a student could live in 1742.* But I was pleased with 
this plan, as it opened a prospect of going abroad. The pre- 
senfatJon was obtained, and my father and 1 set out on horse- 
back for Glasgow in the beginning of November, and arrived 
there next forenoon, Itaving stayed all night at Mr. Dundas's 
of Castle Caiy, on the old Eoman walL My father immedi- 
ately repaired to the College to consult wilb an old friend of 
his, Mr. Dick, Professor of Natural Philosophy, how he was 
to proceed with his presentation. I was surprised to see him 
return after in a great flurry, Mr. Dick having assured him 

* AhuudFed pounds Scots are equivalent to £S Si. SiJ. sterling. — Ed. 
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that there was no vacant bursaiy, nor would be till nest year. 
The next ohject was how to secure it, in wliich we were both 
much iflterested — my father, to prevent my deviating into 
some other employment ; and I, for fear I should have beea 
forced to become tutor to some young gentleman, a situation 
which, as I then observed it, had become au object of my 
abhorrence. Several of my companions had the same turn of 
mind; for neither Robertson, nor John Home, nor Geoi^e 
Logan were ever tutors. We thought we had observed that 
all tutors had contracted a certain obsequiousness or hoisesse, 
which alarmed us for ourselves. A httle experience corrected 
this prejudice, for I knew many afterwards who had passed 
through that station, and yet had retained a manly indepen- 
dency both in mind and manner. 

After a hasty dinner, we took our horses by four in the 
afternoon, and riding all night by the nearest road, which was 
as bad as possible, we arrived in Edinburgh by eight in the 
mjming. My father dressed himself, and went down to the 
Abbey, where, to his great joy, ho found that Duke Hamil- 
ton was not set out for London, as he was afraid he might 
have been, and obtained a promise that the presentation 
should be renewed next year. 

In compensation for this disappointment, I passed the 
greatest part of this winter at my grandfather's, at Tinwald, 
where I read for many hours of the day, and generally took 
the weekly amusement of passing one day and night at Dum- 
fries, where I met with agreeable sodety, both male and 
female. 

I returned to Edinburgh in March, and attended the 
Divinity Hall for a few weeks. Living at Edinburgh con- 
tinued BtiU to be wonderfully cheap, as there were ordinaries 
for young gentlemen, at fourpence a head for a very good 
dinner of broth and beef, and a roast and potatoes every 
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■, wJiJi fish Uiree or four times a week, and all the small 
r that was called for till the cloth was removed. In the 
r I passed some time in East Lothian, where by acci- 
dent at that period there were no lesa than a dozen young 
Bcholars, preachers, and students in divinity, who generally 
met there on the presbytery day. For two or three times 
we dined witli the presbytery by invitation ; but finding tljat 
we were not very welcome guests, and that whatever number 
tliere were in company they never allowed them more than 
two bottles of small Lisbon wine, we bespoke a dinner for 
ourselves in another tavern ; and when the days were Bhort, 
generally stayed all night. By this time even the second 
tavern in Haddington (where the presbytery dined, havmg 
quarrelled with the first) had knives and forks for their table. 
But ten or twelve years before that time, my father used to 
carry a shagreen case, with a knife and fork and spoon, as 
they perhaps do still on many parts of the Continent, "When 
I attended, in 1742 and 1743, they had still but one glass on 
the table, which went round with the bottle, 

Yery early in the afternoon, Mr. Stedmao, a minister in 
the town, and one or two more of the clergymen, used to 
resort to our company, and keep up an enlightened conversa- 
tion till bedtime. The chief subjects were the deistical con- 
troversy and moral philosophy, as connected with theology. 
Besides Stedman, Murray aiid Glen almost always attended 



* Mr. Edwara Stedman was second minialar of Haddington, and a man 
of very snparior understanding. He it was who first directed Dr. Babertson 
how to obtahi hia leading in the Church, and who was the friend and sup- 
porter of John Home, when ho was in danger of being deposed for writing 
the tragedy of Douglai. It was Stedman who, with the aid of Hngh Ban- 
catyne, thon minister of Dirleton, and Robertson, conducted the affauB of 
the presbytery of Haddington m, Buob a manner that tliey were nerer abie 
to reach John Home, till it was convenient for him to resign hia charge. 
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John "Withei-spoon was of this part.j he v>ho v.ii iftei 
wards a member of the American Congioss, and Adam 
Dickson, who afterwards wrote so well on Huahandry They 
were both clergymen's sons, but of yery different characteis , 
the one open, frank, and generous, pretending only to what 
he was, and supporting his title witii spirit , the other close, 
and suspicious, and jealous, and always aupmng at a superi- 
ority that he was not ahic to maintain I used sometimes 
to go with him for a day or two to his father's house at Git- 
ford Hall, where we passed the day in flohing, to be out of 
reach of his father, who was very sulty and lyranmcal, but 
who, being much given to gluttony, fell a'lleep paily, and 
went always to bed at nine, and, being a"* fat as a porpoise, 
was not to be awated, so that we had three or four hours of 
Kberty every night to amuse ourselves with thi daughters of 
the family, and their cousins who resorted to wf fiom the 
village, when the old man was gone to rCft This John loved 
of all things; and this sort of company he enjojed in greater 
perfection when, he returned my yiaila, wh>n we had still 
more companions of the fair sex, and no lestraint from an 
austere father ; so that I always considered the austenty of 
manners and aversion to social joy which he affected after 
wards, as the arts of hypocrisy and ambilion for he had a 
strong and enlightened understanding, far above enthusiasm, 
and a temper that did not seem Jiable to it.* 

* Thomas Hepburn, a distingniBhed minister, who died minister of Athal- 
Btaneford, and visa bom ajid bred in the neighborhood, used to allege thut a 
Dr. Nisbat of Montrose, a man of some learning and ability, which he used 
to display witli little judgment in the Assembly, wos Witiierspoon's son, 
and that he was supported in this opinion by the scandalous chronicle of the 
Counliy. Their features, no doubt, had a strong resemblance, but their per- 
8oua were unlike, neither were their tempers at all similar. Any likeness 
there was between them in their sentiments and public appearances might 
be accounted for by tlie great admiration the junior must have had for the 
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It was this summer that mj father received from Mv. 
Keith (afterwards ambassador) a letter, desiring that I might 
be seat over to him. immediately. He had been sent for by 
Lord Stair, and went to Germany with him as his private 
secretary. This was after the battle of Dettingen. But I 
knew nothing of it for some years, otherwise I might probably 
have broke through my father's plan. When Lord Stair lost 
the command of the army, Mr. Keith lived with him at 
London, and had a guinea a day conferred on him, til] he 
was sent to Holland m 1746 or 1747 as Resident. lEs 
knowledge of modern history, and of all the treaties, &c., 
made him be valued. 

senior, aa ha »i' bied up undei his eve, m the same parish, in which ha 
was muoh admiied Whetiier or not he was his 5on, he followed hia esam- 
ple, for he bei^ime d SLontanted, and migrated to America during the Rebel- 
lion, where ha was Priqeipal of Carlisle College, PennsjlTBnia, for whieli 
he was w«U quallfled in point of lesming. But no preferment nor climate 
can care a discontented minil, for he became miserabie at one time because 
he could not return. 
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In NoTember, 1743, 1 went to Glasgow, mucli more oppor- 
tunely than I should have done the preceding year, for the 
old Professor of Divinity, Mr. Potter, who had heen a very 
short while there, died in the week I went \o College ; and 
his chair, being in flie gift of the University, was immediately 
filled by Mr. WiUiam Leechman, a neighboring clergyman, a 
person thoroughly well qualified for the office, of which ho 
gave the most satisfactory proof for a great many years that 
he continued Professor of Theology, which was till the death 
of Principal Neil Campbell raised him to the head of the TJni- 
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versilj. He was a distinguished preacher, and was followed 
■when he was occasionally in Edinburgh. His appearance 
was that of an ascetic, reduced by fasting and prayer ; hut in 
£ud of iine composition, he delivered his sermons with such 
fervent spirit, and in eo persuaaire a manner, aa captivated 
every audience.* This was so much the case that hia admu-- 
ers regretted that he shoiild be withdrawn from the pulpit, for 
the Professor of Theology has no ciarge in Glasgow, and 
preaehea only occasionally. It was much for the good of the 
Church, however, that he was raised to a station of more 
extensive usefulness; for while his interesting manner drew 
the steady attention of the students, the judicious choice and 
arrangement of his matter formed the most instructive set of 
lectures on theology that had, it was thought, ever been deliv- 
ered in Scotland.' It was, no doubt, owing to him, and his 
friend and colleague Mr. Hutcheson, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy, that a better taste and greater liberaUty of sentiment 
were introduced among the clergy ia the western provinces 
of Scotland. 

Able as this gentleman was, however, and highly unexcep- 
tionable not only in morals but in decorum of behavior, he 
was not allowed to ascend his chair without much opposition, 
and even a prosecution for heresy. Invulnerable as he seemed 
to be, the keen and prying eye of fanaticism discovered a 
weak place, to which they directed tleir attacks. There had 
been published at Glasgow, or in the neighborhood of Dr. 
Leechroan's chmrch, in the country, before he came to Glas- 
gow, about that period, a small pamphlet against the use of 
prayer, which had circulated amongst the inferior ranks, and 
had made no small impression, being artfully composed. To 

* A portrait of Leeoliman, from a painting by "W. Millar, very charac- 
teristic, and in harmony with this description, is prefisBd to an edition of 
his Sermons: London, 2 vols. 8vo, 17SB. — Ed. 
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counteract this poison Lecchmaii had composed and publislied 
Ids sermon on the nature, reasonablenes'^ and advantages of 
prayer ; with an attempt U) answer the objection'^ against it, 
fiom Matthew xxvi. 41. In this sermon, though admirably 
weO composed, in defence of prayer as a duty of natural relig- 
ion, the author had forgot, or omitted to state, the obligations 
on Christiaiis to pray in the name of Chnst. The nature of 
his subject did not lead him to state this part of a Christian's 
prayer, and perhaps he thought that the inserting anything 
relative to that point might disgust or lessen the curiosity of 
those for whoso conviction he had published the sermon. The 
faniitical or high-flying clergy in the presbytery of Glasgow 
took advantage of this omission, and instituted an inquiry 
info the heresy coat^ned in this sermon by omission, whith 
lasted with much theological acrimony on the part of the in- 
quirers (who were chiefly those who had encouraged Cambus- 
lang's wort, as it was called, two years before), till it was final- 
ly settled in fevor of the Professor by tie G!eneral Assembly, 
1744.* Instead of raising any anxiety among the students in 
theology, or creating any suspicion of Dr. Leechman's ortho- 
doxy, this fit of zeal against him tended much to spread and 
establish his superior character. 

I attended Hutche=on 8 cl'iss this year with great satisfac- 
tion and impio^ement He wis a gf )d-looking man, of aa 
engaging Duntemnce He dehyeied his lectures without 
notes, walking backwaid^ and forwards in the area of his 
room As his clomtion was good, -md his voice and manner 
pleaiing he raised the attention of his hearere at all times ; 

•* OiMuslang s Work Vet veIb in the Parish of Cambualang in Lanark- 
shire m the year 1T42. They were the occasion of abundant oontrovarsyi 
but the fullest account of them will be found io Narrative of the Eiiraor- 
dioar^ Worh of the Bpirit of Godot Can^ilatig, Kilsyth, ^c, written by Mr. 
Jamas Robe and others. — Ed. 
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and when the subject led him fo explain and enforce the moral 
virtues and duties, he displayed a fervent and persuasive elo- 
quence which was irresistible. Besides the lectures he gave 
through the week, he, every Sunday at six o'clock, opened his 
class-room fo whoever chose to attend, when he delivered a 
set of lectures on Grotim de verilate Religionis Ghri&tianee, 
which, though learned and ingenious, were adapted to every 
capacity ; for on that evening he expected to he attended, not 
only by students, but by many of the people of the city; and 
he was not disappointed, for this free lecture always drew 
crowds of attendants. 

Besides Hutcheson and Leechman, there were at that pe- 
riod several eminent professors in that university ; parficularly 
Mr. Kobert Smison, the great mathematician, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Dunlop, the Professor of Greek. The last, besides his 
eminence as a Greek scholar, was distinguished by his strong 
good sense and capacity for business ; and being a man of a 
leading mind, was supposed, with the aid of Hufcheson, to 
direct and manage all the affairs of the University (for it is a 
wealthy corporation, and has much business), besides the 
charge of presiding over literature, and maintaining the disci- 
phne of the College. 

One difference I remarked between this University and 
that of Edinburgh, where I had been bred, which was, that 
although at that time there appeared to be a marked superi- 
ority in the best scholars and most diligent students of Edin- 
burgh, yet in Glasgow learning seemed to be aa object of 
more importance, and the habit of application was muc!; 
more general. Besides the instruction I received from Drs. 
Hutcheson and Leechman, I derived much pleasure, as well 
as enlargement of skiU in the Greek language, from Mr, 
Dunlop's translations and criticisms of the great tragic writei-s 
in that language. I hkewise attended the Profe^or of He- 
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brew, a JJ>. Morttland, who 'w&i master of his husiDess, I 
hal neglected ihat branch in Edinburgh, the professor being 
then superannuated. 

In the floconil wuek I was in Glasgow I went to tlie dan- 
cing assembly with some of my new acquaintance, and was 
there introduced to a married lady who claimed kindred with 
me, her mothet^s name being Carljle, of the Limekiln family. , 
She carried me home to sup with her that night, with a 
brother of hers, two years younger than me, and some other 
young people. This was the eummencemeut of an intimate 
friendship that lasted during the whole of the lady's life, 
which was four or five and twenty years. She was eonnecled 
witli all the best fanijliea in Gla-igow and the country round. 
Her husband was a good sort of man, and very opulent ; and 
as they had no children, he look pleasure in her exercising a 
genteel hospitality. I became acquainted with all the best 
famihea in the town by this lady's means ; and by a letter I 
had procured from my friend James Edgar, afierwards a 
Commis'*ioner of the Customs, I also soon became well ac- 
quainted mth all the young ladies who h\ed in the CoEege. 
He had studied law the preceding year at Glasgow, under 
Professor Hercules Lindsay, at that lime of some note. On 
asking ln'm for a letter of introduction to lome one of his com- 
panions, he gave me one to Miss Mally Campbell, the 
daughter of the Principal ; and when I seemed surprised at 
his choice, he added that I would find her not only more 
beautiful than any woman there, but more sensible and 
friendly than all the professors put together, and much more 
useful to me. This I found to be hterally true. 

The city of Glasgow at this time, though very industrious, 
wealthy, and commercial, was far inferior to what it after- 
wards became, both before and ailer the failure of the "Vir- 
ginia trade. The modes of life, too, and manners, were 
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different from what they are at present. Their chief branches 
were the tobacco trade with, the American, eoloniea, and sugar 
and rum with the West India. There were not manufac- 
turers sufficient, either there or at Paisley, to supply an 
outward-bound cargo for Virginia. For this purpose they 
were obliged to have recourse to Manchester, Manufactures 
were in their infancy. About this time the inkle manufactory 
was first begun by Ingram & Glasford, and was shown to 
strangers as a great curiosity. But the merchants had 
industry and stock, and the habits of business, and were 
ready to seize with eagerness, and prosecute with rigor, 
every new object in commerce or manufactures that prom- 
Few of them could be called learned mtrthants , yet there 
was a weekly club, of which a ProTO'it Cochrane was the 
founder and a leading member, in whith then" express deaiga 
was to inquire into tiie nature and pnncipks ot trade m il\ 
its branches, and to communicate their knowledge and news 
on that subject to each other. I was not aiquamted with 
Provost Cochrane at tiis time, but I observed that the mem- 
bers of this society had the highest admiration of his knowl- 
edge and talents. I became well acquainted with him twenty 
years afterwards, when Dra. Smith and Wight were members 
of the club, and waa made sensible that too much could not 
be said of his accurate and extensive knowledge, of his agree- 
able manners, and colloquial eloquence. Dr. Smith acknowl- 
edged his obligations to this gentleman's information, when he 
was collecting materials for his Wealth of Nations ; and lie 
jimior merchants who have flourished since his time, and ex- 
tended their commerce for beyond what was then dreamt of, 
confess, with respectful remembrance, that it was Andrew 
Cochrane who first opened and enlarged their views.* 

* For informfttlon regarding Coclirane, Bimson, and \he other Glasgow 
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It was not long liefore I wa*! well esfabhaliPiI m close 
intimacy with many of my feUow-'itii dents, and ^oon felt tie 
auperioi'ity of an education in the College of Edmburgh ; not 
in poiat of knowledge, or acquirements m Ihe languages or 
sciences, bat in knowledge of the world and a certam m'uiaer 
ind address that can only be att-uned m the capitil It must 
be (.onfessei that at this time they were far behind in Glas- 
g w not only in then minnei of hung but in those ictom 
phshments and that ta'tte that 1 eloi g to people of opulence, 
much more (o pezsona of education Theic were oily a few 
tamihes of ancient cit zena who pretended to 1-e gentlemen 
and a few others who were recent settlers there who had 
obtained wealth and coisideiatifn m tiade The icstwere 
shopkeepers anl mechanics or suceessiul pedlers who occu 
pied laig warerooma f U of manufactnes of all ort. fo 
furnish a Lai^o to Vir^ ma. It was usual for the sons of 
merch'uits to ittend the College fir cne or two years, and a 
few of them t mplet«d their academical education la this 
lespect the femiles were still worse off for at that peuod 
there was neifhei a te^cher of French noi of mus i, m the 
town The Lonsequen c of this was twofold fir t the young 
ladies wf re entirely without accomplishment and a gnneiol 
hid nothing to rcLOinraend them but gjol looks and fine 
clothes for then- manners were ungainly beton l!y the few 
who were distinguished drew all the young men ot sense anl 
tast* alout them f r, leing void ot fiivolous accom[lia!i 
ments which m some respects make all women equal they 
trusted only to supenor understinhng inl wit, to nat nl 
elegance and unafle tiA minneis 

Theie never waa but ons (.oncert dunng the two wii ter I 

celebriliea mantioned in this chapter, the reader is referred to Glaigow and 
Us Clubs, by Dr. Strang, and to ae Oichraae Cbrrespoadenee, printed ia 
1836 for the Mnitland Club. —Ed. 
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was at Glasgow, and that was given by Walter Scott, Esq., of 
Harden, who was himself an eminent performer on the violin ; 
and his band of assiatantB consisted of two dancing-school 
fiddlers and the town-waits. 

The manner of living, too, at this time, was but coarse and 
vulgar. Very few of the wealthiest gave dinners to anybody 
but English riders, or their own relations at Christmas holi- 
days. There were not half a dozen families in town who had 
men-servants ; some of those were kept by the professors who 
had boarders. There were neither postchaises nor hacltney- 
coaehes in the town, and only three or fi.ur sedan-chahs for 
tarryiDg midwivea about in the uigJit, and old ladies to 
church, or In the dancing a'Jsemblies once a fortnight. 

The principal merchants, fatigued with the mnrning's 
business, took an early dinner with their families at home, 
and then resorted to the coffee-house or tavern to read the 
newspapers, which they generally did in companies of foiir or 
five in separate rooms, over a bottle of claret or a bowl of 
punch. But they never stayed supper, but always went home 
by nine o'clock, without company or further amusement. At 
last an arch fellow from Dubhn, a Mr. Coekaine, came to be 
master of the chief coffee-house, who seduced them gradually 
to stay supper by placing a few nice cold things at first on the 
table, as relishers to the wine, till he gradually led them on 
to bespeak fine hot suppers, and to remain till midnight. 

There was an order of women at that time in Glasgow, 
who, being either young widows not wealthy, or young women 
unprovided for, were set up in small grocery-shops in various 
parts of the town, and generally were protected and counte- 
nanced by some creditable merchant. In their back-shops 
much time and money were consumed ; for it being customary 
dien to drink drama and white wine in the forenoon, the 
tipplers resorted much to those shops, where there were bed- 
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moms ; and the patron, with his friends, frequentiy passed 
tlje evening there alao, as taverns were not frequented by per- 
sons who affected characters of strict decency. 

I was admitted a member of two ciubs, one entirely literary, 
■which was held in the porter's lodge at the College, and where 
we criticised books and wrote abridgments of them, with 
critical essays ; and to this society we submitted the dis- 
courses which we were to deliver in lie Divmity Hall in our 
turns, when we were appointed by the professor. The other 
club met in Mr. Dugald's favem near the Cross, weekly, and 
admitted a mixture of- young gentlemen, who were not in- 
tended for the study of theology. There met there John 
Bradefoot, aftei-wards minister of Dunsire ; James Leslie, of 
Kilmarnock ; John Eobertson, of Dunblane ; James Hamil- 
ton, of Paisley ; and Robert Lawson, of London Walk There 
also came some young merchants, such as Eohin Bogle, my 
relation ; James and George Anderson, "William Sellers and 
Eobin Craig. Here we drank a little puncli after our beef- 
steaks and pancakes, an^^flie expense never exceeded Is. &d., 
seldom Is. 

Our conversation was almost entirely literary ; and we 
were of such good fame, that some ministers of the neighbor- 
hood, when occasionally in Glasgow, frequented our club. 
Hyndman had been twice introduced by members ; and being 
at that time passing his trials as a probationer before that 
presbytery in which his native town of Greenock lay, he had 
become well acquainted with Mr. Eobert Palon, minister of 
Eenlrew, who, though a man well accomplished and of liberal 
sentiments, was too much a man of worth and principle not to 
be offended by licentious manners in students of divinity. 
Hyndman, by way of gaming favor with this man, took 
occasion to hint to him to advise his nephew, Eobert Lawson, 
not to frequent our club, as it admitted and e 
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versation not suitable to the profession we were to follow. 
He mentioned two instances, one of wLicli Lawaon said was 
false, and the other disguised by exaggeration. Lawaon, who 
was a lad of pure morals, told me this ; and as the beat anti- 
dote to this injurious impression, which had been made cMefly 
against me, I begged him to let Jiis uncle know that I would 
accept of t!ie invitation he had given through him, to pass a 
night or two with him at Renfrew. We accordingly went 
next Saturday, and met with a gracious reception and stayed 
all next day and beard him preach, at which he wap. thought 
to excel (though he was almost the only person who read in 
those days, in which he truly excelled) ; and heiag a very 
handsome man, his delivery much enhanced the value of ins 
compoailion. "We heard him read another sermon at night in 
his study, with much satisfaction, aa he told us it was one of 
his best, and was a good model ; to tliis we respectfully as- 
sented, and the good man was pleased. When we took leave 
on Monday morning, he politely requested another visit, and 
smd to me, with a smile, he was now fortified against tale- 
bearers. These societies contributed much to our improve- 
ment; and as moderation and early hours were inviolable 
rules of both institutions, they served to open and enlarge 
our minds. 

Towards the end of tho session, however, I was introduced 
to a club which gave me much more satisfaction, — I mean 
that of Mr. Eobert Simson, tho celebrated Professor of Mathe- 
matics. Mr. Eobert Dick, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
an old Mend of my father's, one evening after I had dined 
with liim, said be was going to Mr. Robert's club, and if I had 
a mind, he would take me there and introduce me. I readily 
accepted the honor. I had been introduced to Mr. Eobert 
before in the College court, for he was extremely courteous, 
and showed civility to every student who fell in his way. 
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Though I was not attending anj of his classes, having at- 
tended M'Laurin in Edinburgh for three sessions, he received 
me with great kindness ; and I had the good fortune to please 
him 80 much, that he asked me to be a member of his Friday's 
club, which 1 readily agreed to. Mr. Simson, though a great 
humorist, who had a very particular way of living, was well- 
bred and complaisant, was a comely man, of a good size, and 
had a very prepossessing countenance. He lived entirely at 
the small (avern opposite ike College gate, kept by a Mrs. 
Millar. He breakfasted, dined, and supped there, and almost 
never accepted of any invitations to dinner, and paid no visits, 
but to illustrious or learned strangers, who wished to see the 
University ; on such occasions he was always the cicerone. 
He showed the curiosities of tho College, which consisted of a 
few manuscripts and a large collection of Roman antiquities, 
from Severus's "Wall or Grraham's Dyke, in the neighborhood, 
with a display of much knowledge and taste. He was par- 
ticularly averse to the company of ladies, and, except one day 
in the year, when he drank tea at Principal Campbell's, and 
conversed with gayety and ease with his daughter Mally, who 
was always his first toast, he was never in company with 
them. It was said to have been otherwise with him in bis 
youth, and that he bad been much attached to one lady, to 
whom he had made proposals, but on her refusing him he 
beearae disgusted with the sex. The lady was dead before I 
became acquainted with the family, but her husband I knew, 
and must confess that in Lor choice Hie lady had preferred a 
satyr to Hyperion. 

Mr. Simson almost never left the bounds of the Oollege, 
having a large garden to walk in, unless it was on Saturday, 
when, with two chosen companions, he always walked into the 
country, but no further tliaa the village of Anderston, one mile 
off, where he had a dinner bespoke, oad where he always 
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treated the company, not only when he had no other tian his 
two humble attendants, but when he casually added one or two 
more, which happened twice to myself. If any of the club 
met him on Saturday night at Ms hotel, he took it very kind, 
for he was in good spiritg, though fatigued with the company 
of his satellitcB, and revived on the sight of a fresh companion 
or two for the evening. He was of a mild temper and an 
enga^g demeanor, and was master of all knowledge, even of 
', which he told us he had learned by bemg one year 
his uncle, the Professor of Divinity. His 
knowledge he delivei-ed in an easy, colloquial style, with the 
simplicity of a child, and without the least symptom of self- 
sufficiency or arrc^ance. 

His club at that time consisted chiefly of Hercules Lindsay, 
Teacher of Law, who was talkative and assuming ; of James 
Moore, Professor of Greek on the death of Mr. Dunlop, a 
very lively and witty man, and a famous Grecian, but a more 
femous punster ; Mr. Dick, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
a very worthy man, and of an agreeable temper; and Mr. 
James Purdie, the rector of the grammar-school, who had not 
much to recommend him but his being an adept in grammar. 
Having been asked to see a famous cornet that appeared this 
winter or the following, through Professor Dick's telescope, 
which was the best in the College at that time, when Mr, Pur- 
die retired from taking his view of it, he turned to Mr. Sim- 
son, and said, " Mr, Eohert, I believe it is Aic or k^c cometa, 
a comet." To settle the gender of the Latin was all he 
thought of this great and uncommon phenomenon of nature. 

MJr. Simson's most constant attendant, however, and great- 
est favorite, was his own scholar, Mr. Mathew Stewart, after- 
wards Professor of Mathematics in the College of Edinburgh, 
much celebrated for his profound knowledge in that science. 
During the course of summer he was ordained minister of 
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EoseneatJi, but rcsidei3 during the winter in Glasgow College. 
He was of an amiable disposition and of a moat ingenuous 
mind, and was highly valued in the society of Glasgow Uni- 
versity; but when he was preferred to a chair in Edinburgh, 
being of diminutive stature and of an ordinary appeaiMice, 
and haying withal an embarrassed elocution, he was not able to 
bring himself into good company; and being left out of the 
society of those who should have seen through the shell, and 
put a due value on the kernel, he fell into company of an infe- 
rior sort, and adopted their habits with too great facility. 

With this chb, and an accidental stranger at times, the 
great Mr. Eobert Simson relaxed his miad every evening from 
liie severe studies of the day; for iiough there was properly 
but one club night ia the week, yet, as he never failed to be 
there, some one or two commonly attended him, or at least one 
of the two minions whom he could command at any time, as 
he paid their reckoning. 

The fame of Mr. Hutcheson had filled the College with stu- 
dents of philosophy, and Leecbmaii's high character brought 
all the students of divinity from the western provinces, as 
Hutcheson attracted tbe Irish. There were sundry young 
gentlemen from Ireland, with their tutors, one of whom was 
Archibald M'Laine, pastor at the Hague, the celebrated trans- 
lator of Mosbeim's JEcdesiasHcal Himry (who had Mmself 
been bred at Glasgow College). With him I became better 
acquainted next session, and I have often regretted since that 
it has never been my lot to meet him during die many times 
I have been for months in London, as bis enlightened mind, 
engaging manners, and animated conversation gave reason to 
hope for excellent fruit when he arrived at maturity. There 
were of young men of feshion attending the College, Walter 

Lord Elantyre, who died young ; Sw Kennedy, and his 

brother David, afterwards Lord Cassilis; Walter Scott of 
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Harden ; James Murray of Broughton ; and Dunbar Hamil- 
ton, afterwards Earl of Selkirk, The education of this last 
gentleman had been marred at an EngEsh academy in York- 
shire, Wlien his father, the Hon. Basil Hamilton, died, he 
came to Glasgow, hut finding that he was so ill founded in 
Latin as to be unfit to attend a public class, he had resolution 
enough, at the age of fifteen, to pass seven or eight hours a 
day with Purdie the grammarian for the greater part of two 
years, -when, having acquired Latin, he took James Moore, the 
Greek scholar, for his private tutor, fitted up rooms for him- 
self in the College, miA lived there with Moore in tie most 
retired manner, visiting nobody but Miss M. Campbell, and 
letting nobody in to him but Lord Blantyre and myself, as I 
was his distant relation, Li this manner he lived for ten 
years, Imrdly leavuig the College for a few weeks ia summer, 
tUl he had acquired the ancient tongues in perfection, and was 
master of ancient philosophy : the effect of which was, that 
with much rectitude and good intention, and . some talent, he 
came into the world more fit to be a Professor than an EarL 

There was one advantage I derived from my Edinburgh 
education, which set me up a little in the eyes of my equals, 
though I soon tired of the employment Professor Leechman 
devoted one evening every week from five to eight to conver- 
sation with his students, who assembled on Fridays about six 
or seven together, and were first received in the Professor's 
own library. Eat Dr. Leechman was not able to carry on 
common conversation, and when he spoke at all, it was a short 
lecture. This was therefore a very dufi meeting, and every- 
body longed to be called in to tea witt Mrs, Leechman, whose 
talent being different from that of her husband, she was able 
to maintain a continued oonversation on plays, novels, poetry, 
and the fashions. The rest of ^e lads being for the most part 
raw and awkward, after trying it once in their turns, they 
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became silent, and tic dialogue rested between the lady and 
me. ■When she observed this, she requested me to attend as 
her assistant every night I did so for a httle while, but it 
became too intolerable not to be soon given up. 

What Dr. Leechman wanted in the talent for conversation 
was fully compensated by his ability as a Pi-ofessor, for in the 
chaii- he shone with great lustre. It was owing to Hutehesoa 
and him that a new school was formed in the western prov- 
inces of Scotland, where the clergy (ill that period were nar- 
row and bigoted, and had never ventured to range in their 
mind beyond the bounds of strict orthodoxy. For though nei- 
ther of these professors t ught anj h y yet hey opened 
and enlarged the minds of 1 dent h h oon gave them 
a turn for free inquiiy ; the e It of wl 1 wa andor and 
liberdity of sentiment, F on xpe n I freedom of 
thought was not found so dange o a m ht at hi t be appre- 
hended; for though the daiing youth made e:\cui&ions into the 
unbounded regions of metaphysical perplexilj, yet all the judi 
cious soon returned to the lower sphere of long-established 
truths, which they found not only more subservient to the good 
order of society, but necessary to fix their own mmds in some 
degree of stability. 

Hntcheson was a great admirer of Shaftesbury, and adopted 
much of his writmgs into his lectures ; and, to recommend him 
more to his students, was at great pains in private to prove 
that the noble moralist was no enemy to the Christian relig- 
ion; but that all appearances of that kind, which are very 
numerous in his works, flowed only Irom an excess of gener- 
ous indignation against the fanatics of Charles I.'e reign. 
Leedunan and he both were supposed to lean to Socinianism. 
Men of sense, however, soon perceived that it was an arduous 
task to defend Christianity on that ground, and were glad to 
adopt more common and vulgar principles, which were well 
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compacted together in a uniform system, which it was not easy 
to demolish. 

Leechman's manner of teaching theology waa excellent, and 
I found my sphere of knowledge in that science greatly en- 
larged, though I had attended the Profoasor in Edinhurgh 
pretty closely for two or three years ; hut he copied the Dutch 
divines, and, had he lived, would have taien twenty years to 
have gone through the system which Dr. Leechman accom- 
plished in two years, besides giving ub admirable lectures on 
the Gospels, on the proofe of Christianity, and the art of com- 
position. If there was any defect, it was in the small number 
of exercises prescribed to the students, for one discourse in a 
session was by no means sufUcient to produce a habit of com- 
position: our literary clubs, in some degree, supplied that 
defect. 

I had been called home to Prestonpans in January to see 
my brother Jamea, who was then dying of a consumption ; he 
was in his nineteenth year, and died in March. He had been 
sent to London several years before to be bred to business, 
but an accident threw him into bad health, and he had been 
at home for two years or more. He was not a lad of parts, 
but remarkably handsome and agreeable. I found him per- 
fectly reconciled to a premature death. 

I had left ray original companions at Edinhui^h, who had 
every kind of merit to create attachment; but I found a few 
in Grlasgow University who in some degree supplied their 
places, who wore worthy and able young men, and afterwards 
.filled their ranks in society with credit, though ihcy had nei- 
ther the strength nor the poUsh of the Blairs, and Kobertsona, 
and Pergusons, and Homes. Near the end of the session I 
made an acquaintance with a young gentleman, which nest 
year grew into the strictest friendship. This was William 
Sellar, then an apprentice in his third or fourth year with the 
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O all at tilt I c luong the most eminent merchants in 
Glasgow He wa the sod of a Writer to the Signet in 
Ed nburgh h^d been two or tliree years at the College there, 
WIS hiniaome anl well-bred, and of very agreeable manners. 
Though not learned he had a pliilosophicai and observing 
mud and was =liewd in discerning characters. Thb young 
man my juni i by a year or two, attached himself to me on 
our first aequimtance and I soon repaid him wilJi my affec- 
tion for I found that the qualities of his heart were not in- 
fer! r to thow of hii understanding. He was daily conver- 
saDt witJi the pun ipU merchants, as I was with the students 
and members of the University, on whom our observations 
were a great aouiee of instructive entertainment. He had 
the celebiatpil Jenny Fall (afterwards Lady Anstruther), a 
coquette and a I eauty for months together in the house with 
L m and a. his pei^on and manner drew tlie marked atten- 
tion of the ladie he derived considerable improvement from 
the on^itant inlerco rse with this young lady and her com- 
panions tor ihc WIS h%Bly and clever, no less than beautiful. 
He had also the benefit of Mr. Richard Oswald's conversation, 
a man afterwards so much celebrated as to be employed by 
Government in settling the peace of Paris in 1788, This 
gentleman was much confined to the house by sore eyes, and 
yet was able to pass his time almost entirely in reading, and 
becoming a very learned and intelligent merchant ; and hav- 
ing acquired some thousand pounds by being prize agent to 
his cousins, whose privateer had taken a prize worth £15,000, 
he a few years aiter this period established himself in London, 
and acquired a great fortune, which, having no children of 
his own, he lefl to the grandson of his brother, a respectable 
clei^yman of the Church of Scotland ; aad thus founded that 
family of Oswalds, who contiiiue to flourish in the shire of 
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I lived this winter in the same house with Dr. Eobert 
Hamilton, Professor of Anatomy, an ingenious and. well-bred 
man ; but with him I had little intercourse, except at break- 
fast now and then, for he always dined abroad. He had a 
younger brother, a student of divinity, afterwai-ds his father's 
successor at Bothwell, who was vain and showy, but who ex- 
posed himself very much through a desire of distinction. He 
was a relation of Mrs. Iveechman's, and it had been hmfed to 
him that tlie Professor expected a remarkable discourse from 
him. He accordingly delivered one which gave universal 
satisiaction, and was much extolled by the Professor. But, 
very unfortunately for Hamilton, half a dozen of students, in 
going down a street, resorted to a bookaelIei''s shop, where one 
of them, taking a volume from a shelf, was struck, on opening 
the book, to find the first sermon from the text he had just 
heard preached upon. He read on, and found it was ver- 
batim from beginning to end what he had heard in the hall. 
He showed it to his companions, who laughed heartily, and 
spread the story all over the town before night, — not soon 
enough to prevent the vainglorious orator from circulating two 
fine copies of it, one among the ladies in the College, and 
another in the town. What aggravated the folly and impru- 
dence of this young man was, that he was by no means de- 
ficient in pai-ta, of which he gave us sundry specimens. His 
cousin and namesake, James Uamilttin, afterwards minister of 
Paisley, was much ashamed of him, and being a much more 
sterling man, was able to keep down his vanity ever after. 
He had submitted his manuscript fo the club, and two or three 
criticisms had been made on it, but he would alter nothing. 
After Dr. Robert Hamilton's death, which was premature, a 
younger brother succeeded him in the anatomical chair, who 
was very able, lie dying young also, his son was advanced, 
who was s^d to have surpassed all his predecessors in ability. 
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They were descended from the family of Hamiltona of Pres- 
ton, a veiy ancient branch of Dute Hamilton's family. 

Dr. Johnstone, who was said to be very able, was at this 
time Professor of Medicme, but be was very old, and died 
tbis year ; and was succeeded by Dr. William Cullen, who 
hu\ been settled at Hamilton. In those days there were but 
few students of physic in Glasgow University. Dr. CuUen, 
and bis succossor Ih-. Black, with the younger Hamiltons, 
brought the school of medicine more info repute there. 

In the month of March or April tliis year, having gone 
down with a merchant to visit New Po^^Glasgow, as our 
dinner was preparing at the inn, we were alarmed with the 
howling aad weeping of half a dozen of women in the kitchen, 
which was so loud and lasting that I went to see what was 
the matter, when, after some time, I learnt from the calmest 
among them that a pedler had left a copy of Peden's Prophe- 
cies that mommg, which having read part of, they foimd that 
he had predicted woes of every kind to the people of Scot- 
land i and in particular that Clyde would run with blood in 
the year 1744, which now being some months advanced, fhey 
believed that their destruction was at hand. I was puzzled 
how to pacify Ihem, but calling for the book, I found that the 
passage which had terrified them was contained in the forly- 
fourtb paragraph, wilhout any allusion whatever to the year 5 
and by this means I quieted their lamentations. Had the in- 
tended expedition of Mareschal Saie been carried into execu- 
tion in that year, as was intended, their fears might have been 
realized. 

Though the theological lectui-es closed in the beginning of 
May, on account of some accidental circumstances, I did not 
get to my father's till the middle of that month. My father's 
wish was, that I should pass through my trials to be admitted 
a probaljoner in summer 1745, ajid leave nothing undone but 
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the finishing forms, when I returned in 1746 from a foreign 
Protestant university, where I was bound to go by the terms 
of like exhibition I held. I was therefore to spend a part of 
this summer, 17i4, in visiting tlie clergy of the presbytery of 
Haddington, as the forms required that I should perform fhRt 
duty before I was admitted to trials. 

I made my lour accordingly eariy in summer, and shall 
give a short specimen of my reception and the characters I 
met with. I first passed a day at Aberiady, where Mr. An- 
di-ew Dickson was then minister, the father of Adam Dickson, 
the author of many excellent works on agriculture. Mr. 
Dickson was a well-bred formal old man, and was reckoned 
a good preacher, though lame enough in the article of knowl- 
edge, or indeed in discernment. Among the first questions he 
put io me was, " Had I i-ead the famous pamphlet, G/iristi- 
anity not founded on Argument?" 1 answered that I had. 
He replied that cerl^nly that elaborate work was the ablest 
defence of our holy religion that had been published in our 
times ; and that the author of it, who was unknown to him, 
deserved the highest praise. I looked surprised, and was 
going to make him an answer according to my opinion, which 
was that it was the shrewdest attack that ever had been 
made on Christianity, But his son observed me, and broke 
in by saying that he had had some disputes with bis father on 
the subject, but now yielded, and had come in to his opinion : 
I only subjoined, that whoever saw it in that light must sub- 
scribe to its superiority. The old gentleman was pleased, and 
went on descanting on the great merit of this new proof of 
revealed religion, which was quite unanswerable. Having 
settled that point, there was no danger of my differing from 
him in any other of bis notions. 

Nest day I proceeded to Dirlefon, the neighboring parish, 
where Mr. James Glen was the incumbent. This was a man 
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of middle age, fat and iinwieHy, good-iiatared and open- 
hearted, very social, though quick-tempei-ed and jealous. He 
was a great master of the Deistical controversy, had j-ead all 
the books, and never stopped, for it was his first topic with me, 
till he completely refuted Christianity not founded on Argit- 
ment, which he said was truly very insidious. There was not 
much time, however, this day for theology, as it happened to 
be ilia cherry feast. There being many fine trees of that fruit 
in his garden, when they were fully ripe it was his custom to 
invite some of his neighbors and their families to pass the day 
with him and his daughters, and the only son then at home, 
Mr. Alexander Gtlen, who was a student, and two years my 
junior. We were a very large company, among whom were 
Congalton of that Ilk, a very singular gentleman, of very good 
parts, and extremely promising when he pa^ed advocate, but 
who had become a drunken laird, though the faiTlliancy of his 
wit frequently broke through the cloud. There were likewise 
four Miss Hepbuma of Beanslon, who were young, handsome, 
and gay. The old people dispersed not long after dinner, and 
went their several ways , Congalton and his swaggering blades 
went to the village changehouse, and remained there all night. 
There not being lodging in the house for us all, the young 
men remained as lafe as they could in the parlor, and then 
had matti'esses brought in to ?leep awhile upon. 

When I wished lo depart next day wifh the rest of tlie 
company, the old man protested agmnst (ha^ for we had not 
yet sufficiently settled the Deistical controversy, and the foun- 
' dations of moral sentiment. I consented, tmd as his daughters 
had detained two Misses Hepbums, I passed the day very 
well between disputing with my landlord and walking about 
and philandering with the ladies. When I came to leave him 
after breakfest the next day, it was with the greatest diEBcuIty 
he would part with me, and not till after he had taken my 
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solemn promise to come soon back, as I was tlie only friend 
he had left in the world. I at last escaped, after he had shed 
a flood of tears. T was uneasy, and asked afterwards if he 
was not a very solitary man : " Wo," they said, " but he was 
of a jealous temper, and thought he was hated, if he was riot 
resorted to more than was possible." 

The next clergyman, Mr, George Murray of North Ber- 
wick, was in appearance quite the opposite of Mr. Glen, for 
he was a dry, withered sticli^ and as cold and repulsive in his 
manner as the other was kind and inviting ; but he was not 
the less to be depended on for that, for he was very worthy 
and sensible, though, at the age of fifty, as torpid in mind as 
in body. His wife, however, of the name of Eeid, the former 
minister's daughter, by whose interest he got the church, was 
as swift to speak as he was slow ; and as he never interrupted 
her, she kept up the conversation, such as it was, without 
ceasing, except that her household affairs took her sometimes 
out of the room, when he began some metaphysical argument, 
but dropped it the moment she appeared, for he said Anni/ 
did not like those subjects. "Worn out, however, with the fa- 
tigue of the cherry feast, I longed to be in bed, and took the 
first opportunity of a cesss^on in Ann/s clapper to request to 
be shown to my room : this was complied with about eleven ; 
but the worthy man accompanied me, and being at kat safe 
and at Hberty, he began a conversation on hberty and neces- 
sity, and the foundation of morals, and the Deislical contro- 
versy, that lasted till two in the morning. I got away tune 
enough next day to reach Haddington before dinner, having 
passed by Athelstaneford, where the minister, Mr. Robert 
Blair, author of The Grave, was said to be dying slowly ; or, 
at any rate, was so austere and void of urbanity as to make 
him quite disagreeable to young people. His wife, who was 
in every respect the opposite (a sister of Sheriff Law), was 
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fruiX and open anl uncomnionlj hanl ome jtt, even witli 
ler allurement anl hii 'jtiiionleJ„>'l ability his liouae was 
unlrequented I passed on to Haddington and dined. willi 
Mr Edwaid Stedman a man of tii t late sense and ability, 
and the leidei of the ] resbytery We called on his father-in- 
law, Mr. Patrick 'Willue, who had as httle desire to eiamine 
young men as he had capacity to judge of their proficiency, 
so that I had only to pay my comphments and pass an hour 
or two with Stedman, whom I knew well hefore, and who, 
wilii the sombre constrained air of a Jesuit or an old Cove- 
nanter, had an enlightened and ardent mind, and compre- 
hended all things human and divine. From him I went early 
in the eveniag to Mr. Barclay's at Moreham, a good sensible 
man, but with not many words or topics of conversation, for 
he was a great mathematician : with the help of his wife and 
daughter, however, we made shift to spend the evening, and 
retired at an early hour. 

I passed on nest forenoon to GSarvald, where his son-in- 
law, Mr. Archibald Blair, broHier of Mr. Robert, lived. He 
seemed as torpid as George Murray, and not more euBght- 
ened than Patrick Wilkie. He conversed none. As we 
walked out before dinner to see the views, wliich were not 
remarkable, I thought I might try fo examine him, and put a 
question to him. as we entered fho churchyard, which he 
answered when we got to the far end of tlie glebe. His wife, 
however, made it well up. This, with other instances, con- 
vinced me that it would have been better if the wives had 
preached, and the husbands spun. 

From hence I went to the next manse, which was Tester, 
where I had been very frequently before with John Witlier- 
spoon, afterwards the celebrated doctor.* The father, who had 
very few topics fo examine on, as the depth of his reading 

* See aboya, p. 56. 
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was in the aermoris of the French Calviiiist ministers, whiuh 
he preached daily, was, besides, too lazy to engage in anything 
so arduous as the examinatioo of a student, — how to eat and 
drink and sleep being his sole care, though he was not without 
parts, if the soul had not been buried under a mountain of 
flesli. The next I went to was old Lundie of SaJtoun, a pious 
aJid primitive old man, very respectful in his manners, and 
very kind. lie had been bred an old Scotch Episcopalian, 
and was averse to the Confession of Faith ; the presbytery 
showed lenity towards him, so he did not sign it to his dying 
day, for which reason he never could be a member of As- 
sembly. 

The last I went to on this tour was Mathew Simson, of 
Pencaitland, a brother of Professor Simson's, who had been 
suspended for heresy, and an unele of the celebrated Dr. 
Eobert Sirason, both of Glasgow. Their father was Mr. 
Patrick Simeon, of Renfrew, who had been tutor to some of 
the family of Argyle, Mr. Mathew was an old man, but 
very different in his manner from Mr. Lundie, for he was 
frank and open and familiar, as much as the other was re- 
served and dignified. He was an excellent examinalor, for 
he answered all his own questions, and concluded all with a 
receipt for makmg sermons, which he said would serve as 
a general rule, and answer well, be the text what it would. 
This was to begin first with an account of the fall of man, 
and the depravity of human nature ; then a statement of the 
means of our recovery by the grace of our Lord Jesua Christ ; 
and, thirdly, an application consisting of observations, or uses, 
or reflections, or practical references tending li> make us good 
men. For my patient hearing, he made me a present of a 
pen-case of his own turning, and added, if I would come and 
stay a week with him he would teach me to turn, and con- 
verse over the system with me, for he saw I was fcilerably 
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well founded, as mj father was an able Calvinist. He said 
he would order his son Patrick, who was a more powerful 
master of the tuming-loom than he was, to turn me a nice 
snuff-box or egg-cup, which I pleased. But Pat was lazy, 
and liked better to go about with the gun, from which he did 
not reatriun him, as he not only furnished his sisters with 
plenty of partridges and hares, but likewise gratified the Lady 
Peneailland with many. Thus ended my preparatory trial 
by visiting the clergy, for with the two or three nearer home 
I was weU acquainted. 

Early in Noyember this year, 1744, I returned to Glasgow. 
As it was a hard frost, I chose to walk, and went the iirst day 
to my friend Mr. Hew Horn's at FoxhaU, near Kirkliston. 
He had been married for a year or two to Miss Inglis, a 
daughter of Sir John Inglis, a handsome, agreeable woman. 
I perceived that he was much changed, and thought him in a 
very dangerous way. He was, however, -very cheerful and 
pleasant^ and sat up with me till eleven o'clock. I break- 
fasted with him next morning, and then took my leave, with 
a foreboding that I should see him no more, which was 
verified, for he gave way not many months afterwards. In 
him I lost a most valuable friend. I walked to Whitburn at 
an early hour, but ctiuld venture no further, as there was no 
tolerable lodging-houae within my reach. There was tlien not 
even a cottage nearer than the Kirk of Shotfs, and "Whitburn 
itself was a sohlary house in a desolate country. 

Next morning the frost was gone, and auoli a deluge of rain 
and tempest of wind took possession of the atmosphere, as put 
an end to all travelling. This was on Thursday morning ; and 
the wet thaw and bad weather continuing, I was obliged to 
remain there for several days, for there was in those days 
neither coach nor chaise on the road, and not even a saddle- 
horse to be had. At last, on Sunday morning, being the 
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fourth day, an open dtaise returning from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow took me in, and conveyed me safe. I had passed 
my time more tolerahly than I expected ; for though the land- 
loi-d was ignorant and stupid, hia wife was a sensible woman, 
and in her youth had been celebrated in a song under the 
name of the " Bonny Lass of Livingstone." They had five 
children, but no books but the Bible and Sir Richard Black- 
more's epic poem of " Prince Arthur," which the landloi-d 
brought me in one day by the name of a song-book, wliich he 
said would divert me ; and so it did, for I had not met with it 
before. The walls and windows were aU scrawled with 
poetry ; and I amused myself not a little in composing a 
satire on my predecessors, which I also inscribed on the walls, 
to. the great delight of my landlady, who showed it for many 
yeara afterwards with vanity to her travellers, "When I came 
to pay my reckoning, to my astonishment she only charged me 
3s, &d. for lodging and board for four days. I had presented 
the little girls with ribbons I bought from a wandering pedler 
who had taken shelter from the storm. But my whole ex- 
pense, maid-servant and all, was only 5s. ; such was the rate 
of travelling in tliose days. 

1 had my lodging tliis session in a college-room, which I had 
furnished for the session at a moderate rcBf. I had never 
been -wilhout a cough in the former winter, when I lodged in 
a warm house in King Street, opposite to what was the 
butchera' market in those days ; but such was the difference 
between the air of the College and the lower streets of Glas- 
gow, that in my new apartment, though only bare walls, and 
twenty feet by seventeen, I never had cold or cough all the 
winter. John Donaldson, a college servant, lighted my Are 
and made my bed ; and a maid from the landlady who fur- 
nished the room came once a fortnight with clean linens. 
There were two English students of theology who lived on 
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do Lucius; an Enghah student of the name of Seddoo was to 
be Styphas ; and Robin Bogle, Semproniiis. Miss Campbell 
was our Marcia, and Miss Wood, Lucia ; I have foi^ot our 
Fortius. We rehearsed it twice, but never acted it. Though 
we never acted our play, we attained one of our chief pur- 
poses, which was, to become more intimate with the ladies. 
Lord Selkirk would not join us, though he took much pleas- 
ure in instructing Mias Campbell. 

In our Mterary club this session we took to reviewing books 
as a proper exerdsc. Mr, Thorn, who was afterwards minis- 
ter of Govan, a learned man, of a very particular but ingen- 
ious turn of mind, though much senior to any of us, was 
one of our members, and had great sway among us. He had 
quarrelled with Hutcheson ; and having heard me say that 
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Hutcheson's book on tie Passions was not intelligible, he 
assigned it to me, that 1 might understand it better. I ac- 
cordingly reviewed it in a few pages, and took much pains- 
to unravel certain intricacies both of thought and expression 
that Lad run through it. This I did with much freedom, 
though not without respect to the author. This essay pleased 
my friends ; tuid one of them, by Thorn's instigation, canied a 
copy of it to Hutcheson. He glanced it over and returned it, 
saying that the young gentleman might be in the right, but 
that he had long ago made up his mind on those subjects, and 
could not now take the trouble to revise ihem. 

Not long after this, I had certain proof of the gentleness 
and candor of this eminent Professor ; for when I delivered 
a discourse in the Divinity Hall, it happened to please the 
Professor (Leechman) so much, that he gave it very liberal 
praise, both in pubUc and private ; insomuch that it was bor- 
rowed by one of his minions, and handed about the College 
with so much approbation that Mr. Hutehe,son wished to see 
it. When he had read it, he returned it with unqualified ap- 
plause, though it contained some things which a jealous mind 
might have interpreted as an attack on his favorite doctrine of 
a moral sense. His civility was now accompanied with some 
degree of confidence. 

I preserved my intimacy with my friends of last winter, 
and added a few more famihes to my acqufuntance, which 
made the time pass very agreeably. I had been introduced to 
Mr. Purdie, the rector of the school, who had, at North Ber- 
wick, taught many of my young friends in the Lothians, and 
parldcularly the whole name of Dalrymple. He had half a 
dozen or eight boarders, for whom his daughters kept a very 
good table, insomuch that I was often invited to dinner, and 
became intimate in the family. TKe eldest daughter, who was 
a sensible, prudent woman, and mistress of the house, being 
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about forty, sent for me one Satui-day rooming in haste ; and 
when I arriyeci, she took me info a room apait from her sis- 
ters, who were girls under twenty ; and there, with many 
tears, informed me that her father, having been much intox- 
icated on the Friday or Saturday before, had never since been 
sober ; that he had not attended the school all the week, and 
that he now was Urmly determined to resign his ofSce, as he 
was sensible he could not abstain from dram-drinting. She 
added tliat he had not saved much money, having been held 
down by some idle and wasteful sons, and that they could ill 
afford to want the emoluments of his office. She concluded 
by telling me that she had previously informed her father that 
she was going to send for me, and impart his secret to me for 
advice. To this he had not objected, and when I was carried 
to his i-oom he received me with open arms, told me his dis- 
mal case with fears and lamentations, and his firm resolution 
to resign, as he was sensible he could not reform, and could no 
longer be of use. He concluded by asking for a dram, which 
was the second he had called for before nine o'clock. I 
laughed and rallied, and was serious and grave with him by 
turns, and used every argument I could to break him off his 
habit, but to no purpose ; for he answered all my arguments 
by the impossibility of his ever reforming, and consequently 
of ever appearing again in the world. He concluded with 
" Nelly, give me a dram," which she durst not refuse, other- 
wise he would have fired the house. To have time to think 
and consult about him, I went from him to the breakfast par- 
lor. When I was leaving him, he prayed me to return as 
soon as possible, as he could not bear his own thoughts alone. 
■\Vhen at breakfast, I thought of an expedient which I 
imagined I could depend upon for him, if it took effect, I 
communicated my plan to his daughter, and she was pleased. 
When I went to him again, I told him I was truly sorry I 
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could not pass tliat day witli him, as I was obliged to go to 
Stirling, liy my father's orders, upon business, and that I had 
made choice of that day, as I could return without missing 
more than one day of the College. I added that I had never 
been there, and had not been able to find a companion, for 
which I waa sorry. " Nelly," said he, with great quickness, 
" do you thmi I could sit on a horse ? if I could, I would go 
with him and show him flie way." I cajoled him on this, and 
so did his daughter ; and, in. short, after an early dimier while 
the horses and a servant were preparing, we set out for Stir- 
ling about one o'clock, I having taken his word before his 
daughter, that in all things he would comply with my wiU, 
otherwise I would certainly return, 

I had much diERcuIty to get him to paaa the little village 
public-houses which were in our way, without calling for 
drams. He made this attempt half a dozen times in the first 
stage, but I would not consent, and besides promised him he 
should have as much wine as he pleased. "With much dif- 
ficulty I got him to Kilsyfh, where we stopped to feed our 
horses, and where we drank a bottle of claret. In short, I 
got him to Stirling before it was quite dark, in the second 
week of April, old style : he ate a hearty supper, and we had 
another bottle of claret, and he confessed he never slept sound 
but that night, since he was taken ilL In short, we remained 
at Stirling all Sunday, attended church, and had our dinner 
and claret, and our walk on the Castle-hill is the evening. I 
brought him to his own house on Monday by five o'clock. 
The man's habit was broken ; he was aga,i3i of a sound mind, 
and he attended his school on Tuesday in perfect health. As 
many of the Professors were Purdie's friends, this successlhl 
act of kindness to him raised me in their esteem, and atoned 
for many levities with which I had been taxed. 

He hved many years after fhis, but did not leave his family 
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indpppnilent One of his daughters was married creditahly in 
Edinburgh the two eldest came to live there after his death, 
but weie in indigence. In the year 1778 I happened lo be 
tor a tew weeks at Buxton, where I met with Sir William 
Gordon K.B , who had been a boarder at Purdie's for two or 
three years before 1745, and who was af Leyden with me in 
the end of that year. Biding out with him one day, he hap- 
pened to ask me in what state Purdie's family was left ? I 
lold him what I knew, and added that they had a kind remem- 
brance of him, for that not many months after he had left 
them, I heard Nelly say, with tears in her eyes, upon an in- 
sult having been offered them by some of their neighbors, that 
they durst not have done so if "Willy Gordoa had been in the 
house. He answered that the fafher had very often licked 
him, but he had no resentment, as it was for his advantage, 
and that the daughters were good girls. He concluded by 
offering me a sum of money. I thought it better to accept of 
an annual pension of £10, which he remitted to tbem by me 
for several years. 

My friendship with Mrs. D. and her brother never impaired, 
though, having a more extended acqudntancc than I had the 
preceding year, I was frequently engaged when they wished 
fo have me with them. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Wood's family, where there 
were three or four very agreeable daughters, besides the 
Governor of the Isle of Man, and Andrew the clergyman, 
who died rflcfer of Gateshead, by Newcastle, in the year 1773, 
of a fever which he contracted by exerting himself with the 
utmost humanity fo save his parishioners on the fatal night 
when the bridge of Newcastle fell. Here it was that I met 
with Colonel Eobert Hepburn of Keith for the first tune since 
we had been at the same class together in the year 17S6. 
We left Mr. Wood's early in an evening after drinking tea, 
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retired to Cockaine's tavern, and did not part till near five in 
the moraiag. Most unfortunately for me, I tad made an ap- 
pointment with Mr. James Hogg, a probationer, and tutor to 
the four sons of Sir John Douglas of Kelhead, to ride ten or 
twelve miles with them on their way to Annandale ; and I 
had hardly become warm in bed when rap-rap he came to my 
door, and insisted on my getting up and fiilfllhng my promise. 
Never m my life had I such reluctance to fulfil any promise, 
for Hepburn had pr posed to make rack j u ch o r bevenge 
after supper, which I h-id lever taste! hrfote ■inl whi h liad 
given me the first headael e I had almost ever felt Th e 
was no help for it. It was a fine mom ng m the second week 
of May; we breakfistpl at Ham Iton -ud I i de s>. miles 
farther with them and refurne 1 

James Hogg was a man ot a good heart and uncommoi 
generosity. Sir Johns affaiis were completely derange 1, anl 
he could raise no money to carry on the education of his boys. 
Hogg bad a little patrimony of his own, nearly £ 200 : rather 
than his pnpila should suffer, two of whom were fit for col-, 
lege, he came to Glasgow with all the four, and with a trusty 
old woman of a servant : he kept a smal\ house for them in 
King Street, and being an excellent economist, fed them well 
at the least possible expense. I frequently dined with him 
and them, and was astonished at his good management. This 
he continued all the next year also, when Sir John was sent 
to the Tower of London for rebellious practices. This debt, 
t{^ther with arrears of wages, was not paid till many years 
afterwards, when Ho^ was minister of Linlithgow, where he 
died by a fall from his horse in spring 1770. Had his under- 
standing been as strong as his heart was generous, he would 
have been a first-rate character. 

In that week, or that immediately following. Will Sellar 
and I, and Eobin Bogle of Shettleston, went on a party with 
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ladiPS, two Miss "Woods and Teggy Douglas of Jlain^, a cele- 
brated wif and a beauty, even then in the wane. "Wlicn we 
came to Hamilton, she prayed us to send a messenger a few 
miles to bring to us a clergyman if a neighboring parish, a 
Mr. Thomas Clelland. He came to us when we were view- 
ing the romantic gardens of Baj-nclucb, which lie between 
Hamilton and the Dog Kennel. 

Thomas Cleiland was a good-looking little man, but his hair 
was becoming gray, which no sooner Margaret observed, than 
she rallied him pretty roughly (which was her way) on his 
being an old fiisty badielor, and on his increasing marks of 
age since she had seen him, not more than a year before. 
After bearing patiently aU the efforts of her wit, " Margaret," 
says he, " you know that I am master of the parish register 
■where your age is recorded, and that I know when you must 
be with justice called an old maid, in spite of your juvenile 
airs." " What care I, Tom ? " said she ; " for I have for 
some time renounced your woithless sex : I have sworn to be 
Duchess of Douglaa, or never to mount a marriage-bed." 
This happened in May, 1745. She made her purpose good. 
When she made this prediction she was about thirty. It was 
fulfilled a few years after.* 

I had an opportunity of seeing the temper and spirit of the 
clergy in the neighborhood of Glasgow a second time this 
year, by means of a trial of a clergyman in the county of Ayr 
for certain alleged crimes, which came by appeal before the 
Synod of Glasgow. The person tried was a very sensible 
man, of much wit and humor, who had made a butt of a 
neighboring clergyman, who was weak, and at the same timo 
good-natured, and had all the qualities of a butt He was 

* Mai^aret, daughter of James DonglaB of Mains, was mairled in 1756 to 
Archibald, first and laat Duke of Donglas. She died in 17J4, leaTing a tra- 
ditional repntatJon for maah iraadom of speBoh and action. — Ed. 
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fouod out, however, to be a man fuH of deep resentment, and 
so malicious as to tura frolic into crime. After many very 
late sederunts of the Synod, and at last a hearing of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the affair was dismissed. The gentleman was 
settled in the parish to which he waa presented, and many 
years afterwards died minister of Glasgow, where his good 
name had been so much tradnced, much regi-etted ; — a cau- 
tion to young men of wit and humor to beware of fools as 
much as knaves, 

I was detained later at Glasgow than I would have chosen, 
tbat I might obtain my credentials from the University, as by 
the tenor of the Act of Bursary I was obUged on this third 
year to repair to some foreign Protestant university. I had 
taken my degi'ee of A. M. at Edinburgh, and had only to get 
here my certificate of attendance foi'lwo yeai-s, and my Latin 
letter recommending me to foreign academies. I must ac- 
knowledge that 1 had profited much by two years' study at 
Glasgow in two important branches — viz. moral philosophy 
and theology ; along with which last I received very excellent 
instructions on composition, for Leechman wt< not only fer- 
vent in spirit when he lectured, but orn-unented all hia di'* 
courses with a taste derived fi-om his knowledge of belles 
lettrea. 

In the months of June and July, 1745, 1 went through most 
of my trials in the presbytery of Haddington, as my father 
was resolved I should be ready to take out my license withra 
a month after my return fi-om abroad In the month of 
August I went to Dumfriesshu-e, to piss a few w>-eks there 
and to take leave of my friends. About the end ot that 
month I recdved orders firom my fatbei tc repiir to Ihum 
lanrig Castle, to meet his friend Dr Tchn S n laii M D , 
who was to be some days there on his wy from Mrfiit to 
Dumfries, and after that to return home as soon as 1 could, as 
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i to be home about the 18tli of next monfJi with 
my mother from Langton, near Dunse, where they were 
drinking goals' whey. 

I accordingly met Dr. Sinclair at Dnimianrig, where I had 
been frequently before with my friend James Ferguson of 
Craigdarroch, who was then acting commissioner for his Grace 
the Duke of Queensberry. He had been bred to the lai«, 
but rehnquiahed the bar for this employment, which seated 
him witliin a few miles of hia own estate, which needed im- 
provement. His first lady was a sister of Sir Heniy Nisbet's, 
who died young ; his second was her cousin, a daughter of 
the Hon. Baron Dalrymple. Dr. Sinclair had been my 
fafher'B class-fellow, and had a great regard for him ; he was 
an elegant scholar, and remarkable for his perfect knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, which in those days was much cultivated 
in Scotland. The pi-ofessors of medicine then taught in Latin, 
and Dr. Sinclair was one of that first set who raised the fame 
of the school of medicine in Edinburgh above that of any 
other in Europe, He and Dr. John Clerk, the great prac- 
tising physician, had found Moffat waters agree with them- 
selves, and frequented it every season in (heir turns for a 
month or six weeks, and by that means drew many of their 
palienis there, which made it be more frequented than it has 
been of late jears, when there is much better accommodation. 

I had promised Mr. E. Bogle and his sii^ter to pass a few 
days with them at Moffat, on the road to which I passed one 
day with my friend William Cunningham, minister of Duris- 
deer, the Luke of Queensberry'a parish church. He was 
kno^vmg and accomplished, and pleasing and elegant in his 
manners, beyond most of the Scottish clergymen of that day. 
The Duchess of Queensberry (Lady K. Hyde) had discor- 
ered his merit on her visit to Scotland, and had him constantly 
with her, so that he was called the Duchess's WiJking-sfaff. 
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From Ms house I crossed to Moffat, about fifteen miles off, 
hut did not reacli il tliat night ou account of a iiiundec-.=torni 
which had made the waters unpassable, so that I was obliged 
to lodge in what they call a shieling, where I was used with 
great hospitality and uncommon politeness by a young farmer 
and his sister, who were then residing there, attending die 
milking of the ewes, the business of that season in a sheep 
country. 

When I got to Moffat, I found my expecting friends still 
tliere, though the news had arrived that the Chevalier Prince 
Charles had landed in the north with a small train, had been 
joined by mauy of the clans, and might be expected to break 
down into tlie low country, unless Sir John Cope, who was 
then on his march north, should meet with them and disperse 
them. I remained only a few days at Moffat, as tlie news be- 
came more important and alarming every day ; and, taking 
leave of my friends, I got home to Prestonpas on the evening 
of the 12th of September. My father, &c., were not returned, 
but I was perfectly informed of the state of public affairs by 
many persons in the place, who fold me that Prince Charles 
had evaded. Sir John Cope, who found himseif obliged to 
march on to Inverness, not ventm-ing to attack the High- 
landers on the hill of Corry-arrock, and was then proceeding 
to Aberdeen, where transports were sent to bring his army by 
sea to the Firth, I was also informed that as the Highlanders 
were making hasty marches, the cily of Edinburgh was put- 
ting itself in some slate of defence, so as to be able to resist 
the rebels in case of an attack before Sir John Cope arrived. 

'On this news I repaired to Edinbm^h the next day, which 
was the 13th, and, meeting many of my companions, found 
that they were enlisting themselves in a corps of four hundred 
Volunteers, which had been embodied the day before, and 
were thought necessary for tie defence of the city. Messrs. 
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William EobertM>n, John Home, William M'Gliio, Hugh 
Bannatyne, William Cleghom, WiUiam Wilkie, George Lc 
gan, and many oUiers, had enlisted into the first or College 
Company, as if waa called, which was to he commanded by 
Provost Drummond, Who was expected to i-etura that day 
from I,ondon, where he had been for some time. On the 1 4th 
I joined that company, and had arms put mto my hands, and 
attended a didU-sergeant that afteruoon and the next day to 
learn the manual exercise, which I had formerly hcen taught 
by my fath.:r, who had himself been a Volunteer in the end 
of Queen Anne's reign, when there was an alarm about the 
Pretender, but were obliged to hold their meetings in malt- 
barns in the night, and by candlelight. 

The city was in great ferment and bustle at thiw time ; for 
besides the two parties of Whigs and Jacobites, — of which a 
weH-informed citizen told me there were two thirds of the men 
in the dty of the first description, or friends to Government ; 
and of the second, or enemies to Government, two thirds of 
the ladies, — besides (his division, there was another between 
those who were keen for preparing with zea] and activity to 
defend the city, and those who were averse to that measure, 
which were Provost Stuart and all his friends ; and this ap- 
peared so plainly from the Provost's conduct and manner at 
tlie time, that fliere wa? not a Whig in town who did not 
suspect that he favored the Pretender's cause ; and however 
cautiously he act«d in his capacity of chief magistrate, there 
were not a few who suspected that his backwardness and cold- 
ness in the measure of arming the people was part of a plan 
to admit the Pretender into the city. 

It was very true that a haif-armed regiment of new raised 
men, with four hundred Volunteers from the city, and two 
hundred from other places, might not he thought sufficient for 
the defence of the city, had it been seriously besieged ; yet, 
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considering that the Highlanders were not more than 1 800, 
and the half of them only armed — that they were averse to 
approach walls, and afi-aid of cannon — I am persuaded that, 
had the dragoons proved firm and resolute, instead of running 
away fo Dunbar to meet Sir John Cope, it was more than two 
to one that the rehels had never approached tlie city till they 
had defeated Cope, which, m that case, they would not prob- 
ably have attempted. Farther, I am of opinion, that if that 
part of the Town Council who were Whigs had found good 
ground to have put Stuart under arrest, the city would have 
held out. 

In this opinion of Stuart I was confirmed, when in London, 
the following month of April. I happened to be in the British 
or Forrest's Coffee-house, I forget which, in the afternoon of 
the day when the news of the victory at CuOoden arrived. I 
was Bitting at a table with Dr. SmoOett and Bob Smith (the 
Duke of Eoxbnrgh'a Smith) when John Stuart, the son of 
the ProTOit, who WA^ then confined in the Tower, after turn- 
ing pale and muimurmg manj curses, left tlie room in a rage, 
and slapped the door hehmd him v.ith much violence. I said 
to my two compinions, that lad Stuart is either a madman or 
a fool to discover hanselt m this manner, when his father is in 
the Tower on suspicion Smith, who knew him best, ac- 
quiesced in my opinion, and iddcd that he had never seen 
him so much beside himsell. 

For a few days past M'Laurin flie professor had been busy 
on the walls on the south side of the town, endeavoring to 
make them more defensible, and had even erected some small 
cannon near to Potterrow Port, which I saw. I visited my 
old master when he was busy, who seemed to have no doubt 
that he could make the walls defensible against a sudden at- 
tack, but complained of want of service, and at the same time 
encouraged me and my companiuns to be diligent in learning 
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the use of arms. We were busy al! Satm-day, when there 
arrived in town Bruce of Kemiett, with a considerable number 
of Volunteers, above 100 from his country, and Sir Robert 
Dickson with 180 or 140 from Musselburgh and the parish of 
Inveresk ; this increased the strength and added to the coui-age 
of the loyal inhabitants. 

On Sunday morning liie 15th, howevei', news had arrived 
in town tJiat the rebel army had been at tinlithgow the night 
before, and were on full march towards Edinbuigh. This 
altered the face of affau-a, and made thinking people fear that 
they might be in possession of Edinburgh before Cope arrived. 
The Volunteers rendezvoused in the College Yards before ten 
o'clock, to the number of about 400. Captain Drunmiond 
appeared at t«n, and, walking up in front of the right of his 
company, where I stood with all my companions of the corps, 
he addressed us in a speech of some length, the purport of 
which was, that it had been agreed by the General, and the 
Officers of the Crown, that the military force should oppose 
the rebels on their march to Edinburgh, consisting of the 
Town Guard, that part of the new regiment who had got 
arms, with the Volunteers from the country. What he had to 
propose to us was, that we should join this force, and expose 
our lives in defence of the capital of" Scotland, and the se- 
curity of our country's laws and liberties. He added that, 
as there was a necessity for leaving some men in arms for the 
defence of the city, tiat any persons choosing the one service 
rather than the other would bring no imputation of blame, but 
that he hoped- his company would distinguish themselves by 
their zeal and spirit on this occasion. This was answered by 
an unanimous shout of applause. 

We were marched immediately up to the Lawnmarket, 
where we halted till the other companies should follow. They 
ware late in making their appearance, and some of their of- 
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flceM, coming up to us wliile in the street, fold u& thai most 
of the privates were imwillmg to march. During this halt, 
Hamilton's dragoons, who had been at Leiih, marched past 
our corps, on their route to join Gardiner's rc^ment, who 
were at the Colt Bridge, We cheered them, in passing, with 
a huzzah ! and the spectators hegan to Ihink at last, that some 
serious fighting was likely to ensue, though before this moment 
many of them had laughed at and ridiculed the Volunteers. 
A striking example of this we had in our company, for a Mr. 
Hawthorn, a son of B^lie Hawthorn, who had laughed at his 
companions among the Volunteers, seeing us pass through the 
Luckenbootha in good order, and with apparent military ardor, 
ran immediately up-sfairs to his father's house, and, fetching 
his fowling-pieee and his small sword, joined us hefore we left 
the Lawnmarket. 

"While we remmned there, which was great part of an hour, 
the moh in the street and the ladies in the windows treated us 
very variously, many with lamentation, and even with tears, 
and some with apparent scorn and derision. In one house on 
the south side of the street there was a row of windows, full 
of ladies, who appeared to enjoy our march to danger with 
much levity and mirth. Some of our warm Volunteers oh- 
aerved them, and threatened to fire into the windows if they 
were not instantly lot down, whieh was immediately compUed 
with. In marching down the Bow, a narrow winding street, 
the scene was different, for all the spectators were in tears, 
and utteiing loud lamentations ; insomuch that Mr. Kinloch, a 
probationer, the son of Mr. Kiiloch, one of the High Chureh 
ministers, who was in the second rank just behind Hew Bal- 
lantine, said to him in a melancholy tone, "Mr. Hew, Mr. 
Hew, does not this remind you of a passage in Livy, when 
the Gens Fabii marched out of Rome to prevent the Gauls 
enterhig the cily, and the whole matrons and virgias of Eome 
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were wringing their hand", and loudly lampiitinf; the (^ertaii 
danger to which that generous tiihe was going to be ex- 
posed?" " Hold your tongue " ^ayi Ballantine ' itheiwiw I 
shall complain to the offlcei for you 11 di'i^'owrage th men " 
" Tou must recollect the end Mr Hew om lea ad unum pen- 
eri." This occasioned a hearty laugh among those who heard 
it, which being over, Eallantine half whispered Kmlich 
" Eohin, if you are afraid, you hod better steal off when you 
can find an opportunity ; I shaU not tell thit you are gone till 

We halted in the Grassmarket, neai- the "West Port, that 
the other bodies who were to join us might come. On our 
march, even our company had lost part of theii- number, and 
none of the other Volunteers had come up. The day being 
advanced to between twelve and one o'clock, the brewers who 
lived in that end of the Street brought out bread and cheese, 
and strong ale and brandy, as a refi-eshment for us, in the 
belief that we needed it, m marching on such an enterprise. 
While we remained in this position, my younger brother Wil- 
liam, then near fifteen, as promising a young man as ever was 
born, of a fine genius, and an excellent scholar, though he had 
been kept back with very bad health, came up to me. He 
had walked into town that morning in his anxiety about me, 
and learning that I was with the company on our march to 
fight the rebels, he had run down with great anxiety ieora. the 
house where I lodged, to learn how thinga really stood. He 
was melancholy and much alarmed. I withdrew with him to 
the head of a neighboring close, and endeavored fo abate his 
fears, by assuring him that our march was only a feint to keep 
back the Highlanders, and that we should in a little while be 
ordered back to our field for exercise in the College. His 
anxiety began to abate, when, thinking that, whatever should 
happen, it would be better for me to trust him with a Portu- 
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gal piece of thirty-six shillijigs and three guineas tbat I had 
ill my pocket, I delivered them over to him. On thia he burst 
into tears, and said I surely did not think as I said, hut be- 
lieved I was going out to danger, otherwise I wonld not so 
readily part with my money. I comforted him the beat way 
I coald, and took back the gi-eater part of the money, assuring 
him that I did not believe yet that we would be sent out^ or 
if we were, I thought we would be in such force that the 
rebels would not face us. The young man was comforted, 
and I gave him a rendezvous for nine at night. 

While we were waiting for an additional force, a body of 
the clei^ (the forenoon service being but ill attended on ao 
count of the ringing of the fire-bell, which is the great alarm 
in Edinburgh), who were the two 'Wishftrts, 'Wallaee, Glen, 
Logan, &c^ came to «s. Dr. William Wishart, Prindpal of 
the College, was their prolocutor, and cailed upon us in a most 
pathetic speech to desist from this rash enterprise, which he 
said was exposing the flower of the youth of Edinburgh, and 
the hope of the nest generation, to the danger of being cut 
off, or made prisoners and maltreated, without any just or ade- 
quate object ; that our number added so very little to the force 
that was intended against the rebels, that withdrawing ua 
■would make little difference, while our loss would be irrepara- 
ble, and that at any rate a body of men in arras was necessary 
to keep the dty quiet during the absence of the armed force, 
and therefore he prayed and besought the Volunteers and 
their officers to give up all thoughts of leaving the city de- 
fenceless, to be a prey to the seditious. 

This discourse, and others similar to it, had an effect upon 
many of us, though youthful ardor made us reluctant to abandon 
the prospect of showing our prowess. Two or three of the 
warmest of our youths remonstrated agsunst those unreason- 
able speeches, and seemed eager for the fight From that 
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moment I saw the impropriety of sending n-^ out, but lill tiie 
order was recalled, it was our duty to reraiin m readmess to 
obey. "We remained for nearly ■«! hour longer, and were 
joined by another body of Volunteeis, and part of the new 
regiment that was raising. Not long atter came an order tor 
the Volunteers to march back to the College Yards, when 
Provest DrummoEd, who had been absent^ returned and put 
himself at our head, and marched us back. In the mean time 
the other force that had been collected, with ninety men of 
the Town Guai-d, &c., &c., marched out to the Colt Bridge, 
nnd joined the dragoons, who were watching the approach of 
the enemy. Some of the Volunteers imagiaed that this ma- 
nosuvre about the Volunteers was entirely Drummoud's, and 
that he had no mind to face the rebels, though he had made a 
parade of courage and zeal, to make himself jMjpuIai. But 
this was not the man's character, — want of personal courage 
was not his defect. It was civil courage in which he failed; 
for all lids life he had a great defei-ence to his superiors. But 
I then thought as I do now that his offer to carry out the Vol- 
unteers was owing to his zeal and prot\ ess — fo personally he 
was a gallant Highlander — 1 tit o better consdering the 
matter, after hearing the ren onstiance of the clpi^y, he did 
not tliink that he could well be antwerable for exposing so 
many young men of condit on t certa n da ge and uncertain 
victory. 

When we were dismissed from the College Yards, we were or- 
dered to rendezvous tliere agaia in the evening, as night guards 
were to be posted round the whole city. Twelve or thirteen 
of the most intimate friends went to i late dinner to a Mrs. 
Tumbull's, then nest house fo fise Tron Church. Many 
things were talked of with great freedum, for the company 
were William M'Ghie, William Cleghorn, WiUiam Eoberfson, 
John Home, Hew Ballaotine, and I. The other names I 
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liave forgot. Sundry proposals were made, one of which was 
that we should inarch off with our arms into England, and 
raise a volunteering spirit; or at any rate that we should join 
Sir John Cope's army, and try to get as many as possible to 
follow ua. As I had heen separated from my companions for 
two years by my attendance at Glasgow, I had less confidence 
to speak my mind, especially as some of my warm associates 
thought everybody cowardly or a secret Jacobite, who did not 
agree with them. However, perceivmg that some of the 
company did not ^ec with the chief speakers, I ventured to 
Btate, that before we resolved to march off wiih our arms, we 
should take care to have a sufficient number of foUowers ; for 
even if it were a lawful act to march off with our arms with- 
out orders, it would appear ridiculous and contemptible if 
there were no more of us than the present company, and I 
guessed we could not reckon on three or four more. This 
brought out M'Ghie and Hew Ballantine, who were consid- 
ered the steadiest men amongst us. This occasioned a warm 
altercation, for Cleghorn and Home, in those days, were very 
fiery. At last, however, it was settled that we should try, in 
the course of next day, to find if we could prevail on any 
considerable number to follow us, and if not, that we should 
carry our arms to the Castle, that they might not fall into the 
enemies' hands, and then make the best of our way separately 
to Sir John Cope's array, and offer our service. 

When the night watch was set, all the company I have now 
raentioned were appointed to guard the Trinity Hospital, in 
Leith Wynd, which was one of ihe weakest parts of the city. 
There twelve of us were placed under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Scott, a young man of spirit, a merchant in 
the city, and not two or three years senior to the eldest of us. 
Here we had nothing to do all night but make responses every 
half hour, as the " All 'a well" came round from the other 
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guards that were posted at certain distances, so that a stranger 
who was approaching tie city would have thought it was going 
to be gallantly defended. But we knew the contrary; for, as 
Provost Stuart and all his friends had been against making any 
preparation for defence, when they yielded to the zeal of ikeir 
opponents, they hung a dead weight on every measure. This 
we were ali sensible of, and had now no doubt that they 
wished the city to faU iato the Pretender's hands, however 
carefully they might hide their intentions. 

At one o'clock, the Lord Provost and his guard visited all 
the posts, and found us at Trinity Hospital very alert. When 
he was gone, "Did you not see," said John Home tome, "how 
pale the traitor looked, when he foiuid us so vigilant ? " " No," 
I replied, " I thought he looked and behaved perfectly well, 
and it was the light from the lantern that made him appear 
pale." TVLen we were relieved in the morning, I went to my 
lod^ng, and tried to get a few hours' sleep ; but, though the 
house was down a close, the noise was so great, and my spirits 
so much agitated, tliat I got none. 

At noon on the 16th, when I went to the streets, I heard 
tiiat General Powlks had arrived from London early, and, by 
order of General Guest, had taken command of the Second 
Regiment of Dragoons, who having retired the night before 
from Corstorphine, where they leil only a guaid, had marched 
with them to the Colt Bridge, a mile nearer than Corstor- 
phine, and were joined by the same body of foot that had 
been with them on the 15th. The rebels, however, were 
slowly approaching, and there was no news of Sir John Cope's 
arrival with the army from Aberdeen ; and the general opin- 
ion was that the town woaid certainly bo given up. The most 
zealous Whigs came now to think this necessary, aa they 
plainly thought they saw Provost Stuart and his friends, 
so far fiom co-operating with their zeal, retarded every 
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But tlie fate of the Qity was decided early in the afternoon, 
when the two regiments of dragoons were seen about four 
o'clock on their march from the Colt Bridge to Leith, by the 
long dykes, as then called ; now George Street in the New 
Town. Then the clamor arose, that it would be madness lo 
liink of defending the town, as the dragoons had fled. The 
alarm-bell was rung, — a meetiog of the inhabitants with the 
magistrates was convened, first in the Goldsnnith'a Hall, and 
when the crowd increased, in the New Church aisle. The 
four companies of Volunteers rendezyoused in the Lawn- 
market, and, growing impatieni, sent Iwo of their lieutenmita 
to the PrOYost for orders, for the captains had been sent for 
to the meeting. They soon returned without any orders, and 
said all was clamor and discordance. While they were absent, 
two Volunteers in the rear rank (Boyle and Weir), just be- 
hind, quarrelled, when debating whether or not the city should 
be surrendered, and tvere going to attack one another, one 
wilh his musket and bayonet, and the other with bis small 
sword, having flung down his musket. They were soon sepa- 
rated without any harm, and placed asunder from, each other. 
At this time, a man on horseback, whom nobody knew, came 
np from the Bow, and, riding at a quick pace along the line 
of Volunteers, called out that the Highlanders were at hand, 
and thai they were 16,000 strong. This fellow did not stop 
to be examined, but rode off at the gallop. About this time, 
a letter had come, directed to the Provost, summoning tho 
town to smrender, and alarming them with the consequence 
in case any opposition was made. 

The Provost made a scrupulous feint about reading the let- 
ter, but this point was soon carried, and all idea of defence 
was abandoned. Soon after, Captain Drummond joined us in 
the Lawnmarket, with another captain or two. He sent to 
General Guest, alter conversing a little with the lieutenant, to 
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acquaint him that the Volunteers were coming to tlie Castle 
to deliver their arms. The messenger soon returned, and we 
marched up, glad to deliver them, lest they should have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, which the delay of orders seemed 
to favor, though not a little ashamed and afflicted at our in- 
glorious campaign. 

We endeavored to engage as many as we could to meet us 
at Haddington, and their deliberate what -was to be done, as 
we conjectured that, now that the town of Edinhurgh had sur^ 
rendered, Sir John Cope would not land nearer than Dunbar. 
Upon being asked by two of my friends what I was to do — 
via. Wilham Eobertson and "William Cleghom — I told tliera 
that 1 meant to go that night to my father's, at Prestonpans, 
where, if they would join me next day, by that time events 
might fake place that would fix our resolution. Our ardor for 
arms and the field was not abated. 

As it was DOW the dusk of the evening, I went to a house 
near the Nether Bow Porl, where I had appomfed my brother 
lo meet me, that we might walk home together. Having fore- 
seen the events that took place, as the rebels were 10 near the 
town, I wished to take the road as soon as possible, but on at- 
tempting to get out of the gate, in the inside ot which several 
loaded carts or wagons were standing, I found the gates 
locked, and the keys lodged witli the Provost The carts 
were said to contain the baggage of Sir John Cope s army, 
&c, and each party interpreted the shutting of the gate's ac- 
cording to their own fancy — one side thinking this was a 
mancBuvre to prevent their reaching Su- John , and the olhei, 
to hinder them irom falling into the hands of thi enemy Be 
that as it may, it was half past eight o'clock bnfore the gate 
was opened, when I heard the baggage was ordered b-ick t« 
the Caatle. At a later hour they were sent t.> Dunbar 

My brother and I set out immediately, and after passing 
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throiigli the crowd at the head of the Canongatc, who were 
pressing hoth ways to get out and in, we went through the 
Abhey, by St Ann's Yards and the dike's "Walk, to Jock's 
Lodge, meeting hardly a mortal the whole way. When we 
came down near the sands, I chose that way ratlier than the 
road through the whins, as there was no moonlight, and the 
jvhins were dark and solitary, but the sands always lightsome 
when the sea is in ebb, which was then the case. We walked 
slowly, aa I had been fatigued, and my brother not strong ; 
and, having met do mortal but one man on horseback as we 
entered the sands, riding at a brisk trot, who hailed us, we 
arrived at the west end of Prestonpans, having shunned Mus- 
selburgh by passing on tlie north side, without meeting or 
being overtalien by anybody. When we came to the gate of 
Ludiy Vint's Courtyard, a tavern or inn then much frequented, 
1 was astonished to meet with the utmost alarm and confusion 
— the officers of the dragoons calling for their horses in the 
greatest hurry. On stepping into the Court, Lord I>rummore, 
the judge, saw me (his house bemg near, he had come down 
to sup with the ofRcers). He immediately made up to me, 
and hastily inquhred " Whence I had come ? " " From Edin- 
burgh direct," " Had the town surrendered ? " " No ! but it 
was expected to fall into the hands of the rebels early to- 
morrow." " Were there any Highlanders on their march this 
way ? " " Not a soul ; " I could answer for it, as I had left 
Edinburgh past eight o'clock, and had walked out deliberately, 
and seen not a creature but the horseman in the sands. 

He turned to the officers, and repeated my intelligence, and 
asserted that it must be a false alarm, aa he could depend on 
me. But this had no effect, for they believed the Highlanders 
were at hand. It was iu vain to tell them that they had 
neither wings nor horses, nor were invisible — away they went, 
as fast as they could, fo their respective corps, who, on march- 
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ing from Leith, where they thought themselves not safe, had 
halicd in an open field, above the west end of PreatCDpana, 
between Prestongrange and the enclosures of Mr. Nisbet, 
lying west from the village of Preston. On mquiring what 
was become of Gardiner, Drunimore told me, that being quite 
worn out on their arrival on that s^und, he ha.d begged to go 
to hia own house, withm hdf i mde, where he hid been emce 
eight o lock ind where he, hal lo ted him'ielt in and could 
not be aw-dced till foui m the morning, his u>udl hour I 
went through tho town to my tathers, and bt,foie I got there 
I heird the dngoon= marchmg m contuaion, so stiong was 
their paniCf on the road (hit leads by the hack of the gwdcns 
to Port Seiton, AJerlad^, and Horlh Berwick, all the way by 
the shore My fitlier and mother weie not yet come home 

Before six on Tuesday morning, the 17th, Mr. James Hay, 
a gentleman in the town, who was afterwards a Keutenant in 
the Edinburgh Regiment, came to my bedside, and e^rly 
inquired what I thought was to be done, as the dragoons, in 
marching along in their confusion, bad strewed the road east- 
ward with accoutrements of every kind — pistols, swords, 
skullcaps, &c. I sMd that people should he employed im- 
mediately to gather them up, and send them after, which 
was done, and amounted to what filled a close cart and a 
couple of creels on horseback. By this time it was reported 
that the transports with Cope were seen off Dunbar, But it 
was not this news, for it was not then come, that made the 
dragoons scamper from their ground on the preceding night. 
It was an unlucky dragoon, who, slipping a little aside for a 
pea-sheaf to his horse, for there were some on the ground not 
led off, fell into a coal-pit, not filled up, when his aide-ai-ms 
and accoutrements made such a noise, as alarmed a body of 
men, who, for two days, had been completely panic-struck. 

About midday, I grew anxious for the arrival of my two 
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companions, Clegtom and Eobertson. I, therefore, walked 
out on the road to Edinburgli, when, on going as far as where 
the turnpike is now, below Drummore, I met with Eohertson 
on horseback, who told me that a little way behind hira was 
Cleghom and a cousin of his own, a Mr. Eraser of the Excise, 
wlio wished to accompany us to Sir John Cope's camp, for i( 
was DOW known that he was to land that day at Dunbar, and 
tte city of Edinburgh had been surrendered early tha,t morn- 
ing to the Highland army. 

We wait«d till our companions came up, and walked to- 
gether to my father's house, where I had ordered some dinner 
to be prepared for them by two o'clock. Theywere urgent 
to have it sooner, aa they wished to begin our journey towards 
Dunbar as long before sunset as they could. 

As we were finishing a small bowl of punch tliat I had 
made for them after dinner, Jamea Hay, the gentleman I men- 
tioned before, paid us a visit, and immediately ailcr the ordi- 
nary civilities, said earnestly that he had a small favor to ask 
of as, which was that we would he so good as accept of a 
small collation which hia sister and he had provided at theii- 
house — that of Charles Sheriff, the most eminent merchant in 
the place, who had died not long before, and left a widow and 
four daughters with this gentleman, their uncle, to manage 
their afiairs. We declined accepting this invitation for fear 
of being loo late. Ue continued strongly to solicit our com- 
pany, adding that he would detain us a very short while, as 
he had only four bottles of burgundy, which if we did not 
accept of, ho would he obliged to give to the Highlanders. 
The name of burgundy, which some of us had never tasted, 
disposed us to listen to terms, and we immediately adjourned 
to Mrs, Sheriff's, cot an hundred yards distant. We found 
very good apples and pears and biscuit set out for us, and 
after one bottle of claret to wash away the taste of the whisky 
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punch, we iell to the burgundy, which we thought excellent ; 
and in Jittle more Ihyn an hnur we wore reaJy to take the 
road, it being then not long after five o'dock. Eobertaon 
mounted his horse, and left us to go round by his house at 
Gladsmuir to get a little money, as he had not wherewithal fo 
defray his expenses, and mentioned an hour when he prom- 
ised to meet ns at Bangley Braefoof, Maggie Johnstone's, a 
pubUo house on the road leading to Dunbar, by Garltom HiEs, 
a mile to tho north of Haddington. There wero no horses 
here for me, for though ray father kept two, he had them both 
at the Goat Whey quarters, 

"When we came within sight of the door of this house, we 
saw Eobertson dismounting from his horse : we got some beer 
or porter fo refresh us after our walk, and having broken off 
m the middle of a keen dispute between Cleghom and a re- 
cruiting sergeant, whether the musket and bayonet or broad- 
swoi-d and target were the best weapons, we proceeded on our 
journey, still a Jitfle doubtful if it was true that Sir John 
Cope had arrived. "We proceeded slowly, for it was dai'k, till 
we came to Lmton Bridge. Eobertson, with his usual pru- 
dence, proposed to stay all night, it being ten o'clock, and still 
double beds for us all. Cleghom's ardor and mine resisted 
this proposal ; and getting a loan of Robertson's horse, we 
proceeded on to the camp at Dunbar, that we might be more 
certam of Sir John's arrival. At Belton Inn, within a mile 
of the camp, we wei-e certified of it, and might then have 
turned m, but we obstinately persisted in our plan, fancymg 
that we should find friends among the officers to receive us 
into their tents. When we arrived at the camp we were not 
altowed admittance, and the officer on the picket, whom Cleg- 
hom knew, assured us that there was not an inch of room 
for us or our horse, either in camp or at Dunbar, and ad- 
vised us to return. Being at last persuaded that Cope was 
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lauded, and that' we had played tha fool, we first attempted 
Belton Inn, but it was choked full by that time, as we were 
convinced by eight or ten footmen lounging in the kitchen on 
lablea and chairs. We tried the inn at Linton with the same 
B«ccesa. At last we were obliged to knock up the minister. 
Mat. Eeid, at two in the morning, who, taking us for marau- 
ders from the eamp, kept us an hour at the door. We were 
hardly well asleep, when, about six, Eobertson came to de- 
mand his horae, quit* stout and well refi'eished, as well as his 
cousin Fraser, while we were jaded and undone ; sueh is the 
difference between wisdom and folly. 

After breakfasting, however, at the inn, we set out again for 
Dunbar, in sanguine hopes that we should soon return with 
the army and give a good account of Su' John Cope. On our 
way, we visited (he camp, which lay a mile west of Dunbar. 
As soon as I arrived at tlie town, I inquired for Colonel 
Gardiner, and went and visited him at Mr. Pyot's, the miu- 
ister of the town, where he lodged. He received me with 
kindness, and invited me to dine with him at two o'clock, and 
to come to him a little before the hour. 1 went to him at 
half past one, and he took me to walk ia the gai-den. He 
looted pale and dejected, which I attributed to his bad health 
and the fatigue he had lately undergone. I began to ask him 
if he was not now quite satisfied with the junction of the 
foot with the dragoons, and confident that they would give 
account of the rebels. He answered dejectedly that he hoped 
it might be so, but — and then made a long pause. I s^d, 
that to be sure they had made a very hasty retreat ; " a foul 
flight," said he, " Sandie, and they have not recovered from 
their panic, and 1 11 tell jou in confidence that I have not 
above ten men in my regiment whom I am ceitain will 
foDow me But wl mu&t give them b ittle now, and God's 
will be done ' " 
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We were called to dinner, where there was nobody but 
the family and Cornet Kerr, a liinsman of the colonel. He 
assumed an air of gayety at dinner, and inquiring of me the 
adventures of the night, rallied me as a raw soldier in not 
taking up with the first good quarters 1 could get ; and whea 
the approaching event was mentioned, spoke of victory as a 
thing certain, " if Giod were on our side," We sat very short 
time after dmner. The Colonel went to look after his regi- 
ment, and prepare them for to-morrow's march, and 1 to look 
out for ray companions ; on finding them, it was agreed to 
return baek to Linton, as between the dragoons and the con- 
course of strangers tLere was not a bed to be had. We 
returned accordingly to Linton, and made good our quarters 
at the minister's, where we remained till the army ptuised in 
the morning on tlieir route to Haddington. John Home had 
ai-rived at Dunbar on Wednesday, and said he had numbered 
the Highlanders, and thought they were about 1900 ; but that 
they were ill armed, though that defect was now supplied at . 
Edinburgh. There were many of the Volunteere all night 
at Linton, whom we saw in the morning, and with whom we 
appointed to meet in an inn at Haddington. 

As the army passed about eleven or twelve, we joined them 
and marched along with them ; they took the hill road by 
Charteris Dykes ; and when we were about Beanaton, I was 
accosted by Major Bowles, whom I knew, and who, desirous 
of some conversation with me, made his servant dismount and 
give me his horse, which I gladly accepted of, being a good 
deal worn out with the fatigue of the preceding day. The 
major was completely ignorant of the state of the country and 
of the character of the Highlanders. I found him perfecfly 
ignorant and credulous, and in the power of eveiy person with 
whom he conversed. I was not acquainted with the discipline 
of armies ; but it appeared lo me to be very imprudent to 
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allow all the common people to converse with llie soldiers on 
Iheir march as they pleased, by which means flieir panic was 
kept wp, and perhaps their principles corrupted. Many people 
in East Lothian at that time were Jacobites, and they were 
moat forward to mix with the soldiers. The commons in 
general, as well as two thirds of the gentry at that period, had 
no aversion to the family of Stuart j and could their religion 
have been seemed, would have been very glad to see them on 
the throne ag^n. 

Cope's small army sat down for the afternoon and night in 
an open field on the west side of Haddington. The Volun- 
teers, to the namber of twenty-flve, assembled at the principal 
inn, where also sundry officers of dragoons and those on the 
sta,ff camo tor their dinner. While our dinner was pi'epEiring, 
an alarm was beat in the camp, whicli occasioned a great 
liurry-scuny in the courtyard with the offlcera taking their 
horses, which some of them did with do small reluctance, 
either through love of their dinner or aversion to the enemy. 
I saw Colonel Gardiner passing very slowly, and ran to him 
fo ask what was the matter. He said it could be nothing but 
a false alarm, and would soon be over. The army, however, 
was drawn out immediately, and it was found to be a false 
alarm. The Honoi-able Francis Charteris had been married 
the day before, at Prestonhall, to Lady Francis Gordon, the 
Duchess of Gordon's daughter, who was supposed to favor 
the Pretender, though she had a large pension from Govern- 
ment. How that might be nobody knew, but it was alleged 
that tlie alarm followed their coach, as they passed fo fbeir 
house at New Amisfleld. 

After dinner. Captain Drummond camo to us at the inn, to 
whom we unanimously gave a commission to apply to the 
general for arms to us, and to appoint us a station in the line, 
as we had not only our captain, but one of our lieutenants 
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ivitli us. Drammond left ms to make fiis application, but was 
very long in returning, and the answer te brought was not so 
agreeable. It was, that the General did not think we could be 
so serviceable by taking anas, as we might be in taking post- 
horses through the night, and reconnoitring the roads leading 
from the enemy towards our army, and bringmg an account 
of what moyements there were. This was agreed to after 
some hesitation, and sixteen of us were selected to go out, two 
and two — one set at eight in the evening, and another at 
twelve. Four of those were thought useless, as there were 
only three roads that could be reconnoitred. I was of the 
first set, being chosen by Mr, William M'Ghie as his com- 
panion, and we chose the road by the sca^coast, through Long- 
niddrj, Portaeaton, and Prestonpana, as that with which I was 
best acquainted. We set out not long after, eight o'clock, and 
found everything perfeedy quiet, as we expected. At Pres- 
tonpans we called at my father's, and found that they had le- 
tumed home on Wednesday ; and having requested them to 
wait supper till our return, we rode on to Wcstpans, m the 
county of Midlothian, near Musselburgh j and still meetuig 
with nothing on which to report, we returned to supper at my 
father's. While we were there, an application was made to us 
by Bailie Hepburn, the baron bailie or magistrate of the place, 
against a young gentleman, a student of medicine, as he said, 
who had appeared in arms in the town, and pretended that he 
wished io be conducted to Cope's army. We went down from 
the manse to a public bouse, where this gentleman was con- 
fined. At the first glance, M'Ghie knew him to be a student, 
though not personally acquamted wilh him, and got him re- 
lieved immediately, and brought him up to supper. M'Ghie 
took aJl the pains he could to persuade this gentleman, whoso 
name was Myrie, to attach himself to the Volunteers, and not 
to join the army ; but he would not be persuaded, and actually 
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joined ooe of the regiments on their march uest morning, and 
waa sadly -wounded at the battle. 

Francis Garden, afterwards Lord Gtai-denstone, and Eobert 
Cunningham, afterwards the General in Ireland, followed Mr. 
M'GUe and me, and were taken prisoners, and not very well 
used. They had gone as far as CrystaH's Inn, west of Mus' 
aelburgh, and Jiad sat with a window open aft«r daylight at a, 
regale of white wine and oysters, when they were observed by 
one of the Prince's Life Guards who was riding pasi, not in 
uniform, but armed with pistols ; they took to their horses, 
when he, pretending to take them for rebels, they avowed they 
were King's men, and were taken to the camp at Duddingston. 

When M'Ghie and I returned to Haddington about one 
o'clock, all the beds were taken up, and we had to sleep m the 
kitchen on benches and chau^. To our regret we found that 
several Volunteers had single beds to themselves, a part of 
which we might have occupied. Sir John Cope and his army 
marched in the morning, I think, not till nine o'clock, and to 
my great surprise, instead of keeping the post-road through 
Tranent Muir, which was liigh ground and commanded the 
country south for several miles, as it did that to the norlh for 
two or three miles towards the sea, they turned to the right by 
Elvingston and the village of Trabroun, till they passed Long- 
niddiy on the north, and St. Germans on the south, when, on 
eotering the defile made by the enclosures there, they halted 
for near an hour, and then marched into the open field of two 
miles in length and one and a half in breadth, extending from 
Seaton to Preston, and from Tranent Meadow to the sea. I 
understood atlerwards that the General's mtention was {if he 
had any will of his own) to occupy the field lying between 
Walliford, Smeaton, and Inveresik, where he would have had 
the river Esk running through deep banks in front, and Ihe 
towns of Dalkeith and Muaselbun^h at hand to supply him 
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■with provisions In tlus camp he could not have been sur- 
prised; ■ind 111 raaRhing to this ground the road through 
Tranent wii not more distant by 100 jixrik than that by 
Scaton. But they weie too late m marching ; for when they 
came to St Germaina, their stouts, who were chiefly Lords 
Home and Loudon brought them intelligence that the rebel 
army were on their m wch, on which, after an hour's halt, 
when, by turning to the Inft, they might have reached the high 
ground at Tranent before the rebels, they marched on to that 
plain hefoie described, now called the field of battle. This 
field was entuely clear of the ciop, the last sheaves having 
been earned in the night befoii, , and neither cottage, tree, or 
bush weie m its whole extent, except one solitary thorn-bush 
which grew on the maich between Seaton and Preston fields, 
around and near to which lay the greatest number of slain, 
and which remains there to this day, though the fields have 
been long since comjiktcly eiiLlo'ed. 

The army marched '*traiglit to the west end of this field till 
they came near the wallf of the enclosures of Preston, which 
reaehed from the road leading from the village of Preston 
north to TiatiLUt Meadow and Banktown, down almost half 
way to Prcatonpans, to whicii town, from this enclosure, there 
was no interruption ; and the whole projections of those enclos- 
ures into the plain to the east were not above 300 yards. 
That part of it which belonged to Preston estate was divided 
into three shots, as they were called, or rigg lengths, the under 
shot, the middle, and the upper. A cart-road for carrying out 
dimg divided the two first, which lay gently sloping to the sea, 
from which it was separated by garden-walls, and a large en- 
closure for a rabbit-warren. The upper shot was divided 
from the middle one by a footpath, and lay almost level, 
sloping almost imperceptibly to Tranent Meadow, This wa^ 
properly the field of battle, which on account of the slope 
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was not seen fiiUy from the lower fields or the town. Near 
to these walls on the east the army formed their first line of 
battle fronting west. They wei'e hardly formed, when the 
rebel army appeared on the high ground at Birsley, south- 
west of our army about a mile. On sight of them our army 
shouted. They drew nearer Tranent, and our army shifted a 
little eastward to front them. All this took place by one 

Colonel Gardiner haviDg informed the Gientral md lu^ 
staff that I was at hand to execute anything m m^ ponei fjr 
the good of the service, theie was sent to me i mn'i&age to 
inquire if I could provide a piopei person to venture up to 
the Highland army, to make hi" ob'er^atiins and jaiticularly 
to notice if they had any cannon or it they were breaking 
ground anywhere. "With some difliLully I prevailed on my 
father's church-officer, a fine stout m'ln, to make thit espedi 
tion, which he did immediatelj A Lttle fiiither on m the 
afternoon the same aide-de-camp an imcle of bir Eilph Ah 
ercromhie's, came to request me to keep a lookout tiom the 
top of the steeple, and observe if at ini time luj detadiment 
from the main army was sent westwarls In the me^n time 
the Highlanders lay with their right dose to Ti lacnt and 
had detached some companies down to the chutcliyard which 
was close by a wagon-way which led duettly down to oui 
army, and crossed the road leading between Pieston and Sea 
ton, where Cope's six or seven pieces of cannon were placed, 
not above a third of a mile distant from the church. As the 
Highlanders appeai-ed north of the church in the churchyard, 
wlii<^ was higher than the wagon-way, the cannon were 
fired, and dislodged them from thence. Not long after this, 
about four in the afternoon, the rebels made a movement to 
the westward of Eirsley, where they had first appeared, aDd 
our army took their first position. Soon after this I observed 
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irom the steeple a lai'ge detachment of Higlilsmders, about 
300 or 400, lodge themselves in wliat was called the Thorny 
Loan, which led from the west end of Preston to the village 
of Dolphingaton to the southwest. I mounted my horse to 
make this known to the Genersd, and met the aide-de-camp 
riding briskly down the field, and told him what I had seen. 
I immediately returned to my station in the steeple. As 
twilight approached, I observed that detachment withdrawn, 
and was gomg up the field to tell this when my doughty ar- 
rived, who waa going to tell me his story how numei-ous and 
fierce the Highlanders were — how keen for the fight — and 
how they would make but a breakfast of our men. I made 
him go with me to the General to tell his own story. In the 
mesm time I visited Colonel Gardiner for a third time that 
day on his post, and found him grave, but serene and resigned ; 
and he concluded by praying God to bless me, and that he 
could not wish for a tetter night to he on the field ; and then 
called for his cloak and other conveniences for lying down, as 
he said they would be awaked early enough in the morning, 
as he thought, by the countenance of the enemy, for they had 
now shifted their position to a sloping field east from the 
church, and were very near our array, with little more than 
the morass between. Coming down the field I asked mj 
messenger if they had not paid him for his danger. Not a 
farthing had they given him, which being of a piece with the 
rest of the General's conduct, raised no sanguine hopes for 
to-morrow. I gave the poor fellow half-a-crown, which was 
half my substance, having delivered the gold to my father the 
night before. 

When I returned to my father's house, I found it crowded 
with strangers, some of them Volunteers, and some Merse 
clergymen, particulariy Monteith and Laurie, and Pat. Sim- 
son. They were very noisy and boastful of their achieve- 
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ments, oue of them having the dragoon's broadsword who had 
fallen into the coal-pit, and the other the musket he had taken 
from, a Highland soldier liefween the armies. Simson. who 
was cousin to Adam Drummond of Meginch, captain and 
paymaster in JLee'a regiment, had a pair of saddle-bags in- 
trusted to him, containing 4U0 guineas, which Patrick not 
imprudently gave to my father to keep all night for liim, out 
of any danger of being plundered. Perceiving that there 
would be no room for me, without incommodmg the strangers, 
I stole away to a neighboring widow gentlewoman's, where I 
bespoke a bed, and returned to supper at my tather'a. But 
no sooner had I cut up the cold sirloin which my mother had 
provided, than I fell fast asleep, having been mut-h worn 
out with all the fatigues of the preceding week. I retired 
directly. 

I directed the maid to awalce me the moment the liattle 
began, and fell into a profound sleep in an uistant. I had no 
nend to be awaked, though the maid was punctual, for I heard 
the first cannon that was fii-ed, and started to my clothes; 
■which, as I neither buckled nor gartered, were on in a mo- 
ment, and immediately went to my father's, not a hundred 
yards off. All tlie strangers were gone, and my fathnr had 
been up before daylighf, and had resorted to the steeple. 
While I was converoing with my mother, he returned to the 
house, and assured me of what I had guessed before, that we 
■Were completely defeated. I ran into the garden where there 
was a mount in the southeast comer, from which one could 
see the fields almost to the verge of that part where the battle 
was fought. Even at that time, which could hardly he more 
than ten or fifteen minutes aft«r firing the first cannon, the 
whole prospect was filled with runaways, and Highlanders 
pursuing them. Many had their coats turned as prisoners, 
but were still trying to reach the town in hopes of escaping. 
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The pursuing Highlanders, when they could not overtake, 
flred at them, and I saw two fall in the glebe. By and by a 
Highland officer whom I knew to be Lord Eleho passed with 
his train, and had an air of savage ferocity tbat disgusted and 
alarmed. He inquired fiercely of me where a public house 
was to be found ; I answered him very meekly, not doubting 
but that, if I had displeased him with my tone, hia reply 
would have been with a pistoi-buUet. 

The crowd of wounded and dying now approached with all 
their followers, but their gixians and agonies were nothing 
compared wilh the bowlings, and cries, and lamentafions of 
the women, which suppressed manhood and created despond- 
ency. Not long after the Duke of Perth appeared with Ms 
train, who asked me, in a very different tone, the way to Col- 
lector Cheap'?, lo which house he had ordered our wounded 
officers. Knowing the family were from home, I answered 
the questions of victorious clemency with more assurance of 
personal safety, than I had done to unappeased fury. I di- 
rected him tlie way to the house, which was hard by that 
where I had slept. 

The rebel army had before day marched in three divisions, 
one of which went straight down the wagon-way to attack 
our cannon, the other two crossed the Morass near Seatoa 
House ; one of which marched north towards Port-seaton, 
where the field is broadest, to attack our rear, but over- 
marched themselves, and fell in with a few companies that 
were guarding the baggage in a small endosure near Coc- 
kenzie, and took the whole. The main body marched west 
through the plains, and just at the break of day attacked our 
army. After firing once, they run on with their broadswords, 
and our people fled. The dragoons attempted to charge, 
under Colonel Whitney, who was wounded, but wheeled im- 
mediately, and rode off through the defile between Preston 
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and Baukton, to Dolpfiingaton, half a mile off. Colone! 
Gardiner, with his division, attempted to charge, but was only 
followed hy eleven men, m he had foretold, Cornet Kerr being 
one. He continued fighting, and had received several wounds, 
and waa at last brought down by the stroke of a broadsword 
over the head. He was carried to the minister's house at 
Tranent, where he lived till next forenoon. His own house, 
which was nearer, waa made ao hospital for the Highlanders, 
no person of our army being carried there but the Master of 
Torphichen, who was so badly wounded that he could be sent 
to no greater distance. Some of the dragoons fled as far as 
Edinburgh, and one stood all day at the Castle-gate, as Gen- 
eral Guest would not allow him fo be taken in. A consider- 
able body of dragoons met at Dolphingston immediately after 
the rout, little more than half a mile from the field, where 
Cope joined them j and where it was said Lord Drummore 
offered to conduct them back, with assurance of victory when 
the Highlanders were busy with the booty. But they could 
not he prev^led on by his eloquence no more than by the 
youthful ardor of Earls Home and Loudon. After a short 
bait, they marched over Falside Hill to Lauder. Sir Peter 
Halkef, a captain ia Lee's regiment, acted a distinguished part 
on this occasion ; for after the rout he kept his company to- 
gether ; and getting behind a ditch in Tranent Meadow, he 
kept firing away on the rebels till they were glad to let him 
surrender on terms. 

In the mean time my father became very uneasy lest I 
should be ill-treated by the rebels, as they would discover that 
I had been a Volunteer in Edinburgh ; he therefore ordered 
the horses to be saddled, and telling me that the sea was out, 
and that we could escape by the shore without being seen, 
we mounted, taking a short leave of my mother and the 
young ones, and took the way he had pointed out. We es- 
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caped without interruption till we came to Pnrt-scafon liarbor, 
a mile off, where we were obliged to turn up on tlie laud, 
when my father obsei-ving a sniall party of Highlanders, who 
were pursuing two or three carts with baggage that were at- 
tempting fo escape, and coming up with the foremost driver, 
who would not stop when called to, they shot him on the spot. 
This daunted my father, who turned immediately, and took 
the way we came. We were back again soou after, when, 
taking off my boots and putting on shoes, I had the appear- 
ance of a person who had not been abroad. I then proposed 
to go to Collector Cheap's house, where I understood there 
were twenty-tiree wounded officers, to offer my assistance to 
the surgeons, Cunningham, and Trotter, the first of whom I 
knew. They were surgeons of the dragoons, and had sur- 
rendered that they might attend tlie officers. When I went 
in, I told Cunningham (afterwards the most eminent surgeon 
in Dublin) that I had come to offer them my services, as, 
Ihough no surgeon, I had better hands than a common ser- 
vant. They were obliged to me ; but the only service I could 
do to them was to try to find one of their medicine-chests 
among the baggage, aa they could do nothing for want of in- 
struments. 1 readily undertook this task, provided they would 
fumish me with a guard. This they hoped they could do ; 
and knocking at the door of an inner room, a Highland officer 
appeared, whom they called Certain Stewart. He was good- 
looking, grave, and of polished manners. He answered that 
he would soon find a pi-oper conductor for me, and despatched 
a servant with a message. Li the mean time I observed a 
very handsome young officer lying in an easy-chair in a faint, 
and seemingly dying. They led me to a chest of drawers, 
where there lay a piece of his skull, about two fingers' breadth 
and an inch and a half long. I s^d, " This gentleman must 
die." " No," said Cunningham, " the brain is not affected, nor 
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any vital part : lie has yonth and a fine constitution on his 
side ; and could I but get my instruments, there would be no 
fear of him." This man was Captmn Blake. Captain Stew- 
art's messenger arrived witii a fine, brisk, little, well-dressed 
Highlander, armed cap-a-pie with pistols, and dirk, and hroad- 
sword. Captain Stewart gave him his orders, and we sot off 
.immediately. 

Never did any young man more perfectly display the boasts 
ful temper of a raw soldier, new to conflict and victory, than 
tins Highland warrior. He said he had that morning been 
armor-bearer to the Duke of Perth, whose valor was as con- 
spicuous as his clemency; that now there was no doubt of 
their final success, as the Almighty had blessed them with this 
almost bloodless victory on their part ; that He had made the 
sun to shine upon them uninterruptedly since their firet setting 
out ; that no brawling woman had cursed, nor even a dog had 
balked at them ; that not a cloud had interposed between 
them and tie blessings of Heaven, and that this happy morn- 
ing here he was interrupted in his harangue by observing 

in the street a couple of grooms leading four fine blood-horses. 
He drew a pistol from his belt, and darted at the foremost in a 
moment. " Who are you, sir ? and where are you going ? 
and whom are you seeking ? " It was answered with an un- 
covered head and a dastardly toue, " I am Sir John Cope's 
eoachman, and I am seeking my master," "You 11 not find 
him here, sir, but you and your man and your horses are my 
prisonei-s. Go directly to the Collector's house, and put up 
your horses in the stable, and wait till I return from a piece 
of public service. Do this directly, as you regard your lives." 
They instantly obeyed. A few paces further on he met an 
oiEcer's servant with two handsome geldings and a lai^e and 
fuU clothes-bag. Similar questions and answers were made, 
and we found them all in the place to which they were or- 
dered, on our return. 
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It was not long before we arrived at Cockenzie, where, un- 
der the protection of my guard, I had an opportunity of seeing 
tliis vietorioua army. In general they were of low stature 
and dirty, and of a contemptible appearance. The officers 
with whom I raixed were gentleman-like, and very civil to me, 
aa I was on aji errand of humanity. I was conducted to 
Locheil, who was polished and gentle, and who ordered a 
soldier to make all the inquiry he could ahout the medicine- 
chests of the dragoons. After an hotir's search, we returned 
wilhout finding any of them, nor were they ever afterwards 
recovered. This view I had of lie rebel army confirmed me 
in the prepossession that nothing but the weakest and most 
nnaceountable had conduct on our part could have possihly 
given them the victory. God forbid that Britain should ever 
again be in danger of being overrun by such a despicable 
enemy, for, at the best, the Highlanders were at that time but 
a raw milifia, who were not cowards. 

On our return from looking for the medicine-ehests, we saw 
walking on the sea-shore, at the east end of Prestonpans, all 
the officers who were taken prisonera. I then saw human 
natm'e in its most abject form, for almost every asppct bore in 
it shame, and dejection, and despiur. Tliey were deeply mor- 
tified with what had happened, and timidly anxious about the 
future, for they were doubtfiil whether they were fo he treated 
as prisoners of war or as rebels. I ventured to speak to one 
of them, who was nearest me, a Major Severn ; for Major 
Bowles, my acquaintance, was much wounded, and at the 
Collector's. He answered some questions I put to him with 
civility, and I told Hm what errand I had been on, and with 
what humanity I had seen the wounded officers treated, and 
ventured to assert that the prisoners ^^o^Jld be well used. 
The confidence with which I spoke seemed to raise his spirits, 
which I completed by saying that nothing could have been 
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especfed but what had Iiappeaed, when the foot were so 
shamefully deserted by the dragoons. 

Before we got ha«k to the Collector'a house, the wounded 
officers were all dresaed ; Captain Blake's head was trepanned, 
and he was laid in bed, for they had got instrumenis from a 
surgeon who lived in the town, of whom I had told Cunning- 
bam ; and they were ordered up to Eanklon, Colonel Gardi- 
ner''! bouse, where the wounded Highlanders were, and also the 
Honorable Mr. Sandilands. Two captains of ours' had been 
killed outright besides Gardiner — viz. Captain Stewart of 
Physgill, whose wife was my relation, and who has a monu- 
ment for him erected in the churchyard of Prestonpans by 
his father-in-law, Patrick Heron of Heron, Esq. ; the other 
was Captain Brymer of Edrom, in the Meree. 

Whiie we were breakfasting at my iather'a, some young 
friends of mine called, among whom was James Dunlop, junr., 
of Garnkirk, my particular acqutuntance at Glasgow. He 
and his companions had ridden through the field of battle, and 
being well acquainted with the Highland chiefs, assured us 
there was no danger, as they were civil to everybody. My 
father, who was impatient tiE he saw me safe, listened to this, 
and immediately ordered the horses. We rode through the 
field of battle where the dead bodies sljll lay, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, mostly stripped. There were about two 
hundred, we thought. There were only slight guards and a few 
straggling boys. We rode along the field to Seaton, and met 
no interruption till we came close to the village, when four 
Highlanders darted out of it, and cried in a wild tone, present 
ing their pieces, " Fourich, fourich ! " (*'. e. Stop, stop !) By 
advice of our Glasgow friends we stopped, and gave them 
shillings apiece, with which they were heartily contented, 
We parted with our friends and rode on, and got to Mr. 
Hamilton's, minister of Bolton, a solitary plaee at a distance 
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from any road, by two o'clock, and remained there all day. 
My father, having time to recollect himself, fell into a new 
anxiety, for he then called to mind that, besides sundry watches 
and purses which he had laken to keep, he also had Pat. Sim- 
son's four hundred guineas. After many proposals and pro- 
jects, Mid among the rest my earnest desire to return alone, it 
was at last agreed to write a letter in Latin to John Eitchie 
the schoolmaster, afterwards minister of Abercom, and instruct 
him how tat nigl t 1 ijtthwth and purses if 
still there and bury th Idl b gs tl g d Eitchie 
was also rqutdl ratou, tly 
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particular charge of our family, and ordered him to call apon 
her at least twice a day. 

We soon began to think of my father's charge of watches 
and money; and when it was dark enough I went into the 
garden to look for the place where Eitchie had buried the 
saddle-bags. This was no difflcult search, for he had written 
us that they were below a particular pear-tree. To be sure, 
he had buried the treasure, but he had left the leather belts 
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by which ihey were fixed fully above ground, so tbat if tlie 
HlgUandera had been of a curious or prowling & sijosition, 
they must have discovered this important sum. 

Soon afler this Eit«hie arrived. He tad set out for Bohoa 
early in the afternoon ; but taking a different load (hit was 
nearer for people on foot, he did not meet u and hj,d rt 
turned immediately. On setting out, not twenlj jdX-h, fiom 
the manse of Preatonpans, he waa stopped by a ^mgle High- 
lander, who took from him all tJie money that he had whiLh 
was six shillinga; but as he spared his watch he was con 
tented. Not long after came in my mother's guaid Enai^fl 
Brydone, a well-looking, sweet-tempered youn^ man about 
twenty years of age. He was Captain Stowirl^s ensign 
Finding all the family assembled again, he resisted my moth 
fir's faint invitation to supper. She replied that as he was her 
guard, she hoped he would come as often as he could. He 
promised to breakfast with us next morning. He came at the 
hour appointed, nine o'clock. My mother's custom was to 
mask the tea before morning prayer, which she did ; and soon 
after my father came into the room he called the servants fo 
prayers. We knelt down, when Brydone turning awkwardly, 
his broadsword swept off the table a china plate with a roll 
of butter on it Prayer being ended, the good lady did not 
forget her plate, but, faking it up whole, she said, smiling, and 
with a courtesy, " Captain Brydone, this is a good omen, and 
I trust our cause will be as safe in the end from your army as 
my plate has been from the sweep of your sword," The 
young man bowed, and sat down to breakfast and ate heartily; 
but I afterwards thought that the bad success of his aword 
and my mother's application had made him thoughtful, as 
Highlanders are very superstitious. 

During the rest of the week, while I remained at home, 
finding him very ignorant of history and without political 
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principles, unless it w^as a blind attachment to the chief, I 
thought I convinced him, in the many walks I had witli him, 
that his cause would in the end be unsuccessftU, I learned 
afterwards, that though he marched with them to England, he 
retired before the battle of Falkirk, and appeared no more. 
He was a miner's son near Drummond Castle, 

On Tuesday, and not sooner, came maay young surgeons 
from Edinburgh to dress the wounded soldiers, most of whom 
lay on straw in the schoolroom. As almost all their wounds 
were with tie broadsword, they had suffered little. The sur- 
geons returned to Edinburgh in the evening, and came back 
again for three days. As one of them was Colin Simson, a 
brother of Patrick's, the clergyman at Fala, and apprentice to 
Adam Drummond their uncle, we trusted him and his com- 
panions with the four hundred guineas, which at different 
times they carried in their pockets and delivered safe to 
Captain Adam Drummond of Megginch, then a prisoner in 
Queensbeny House in the Canongate. 

I remaned at home all tins week, about the end of which 
my friend "William Scllar came firom Edinburgh to see me, 
and pressed me much to come to Edinburgh and stay with 
him at his father's house. Having several things to purchase 
to prepare for my voyage to HoUand, I went to town on tlie 
following Monday, and remained with him till Thursday. 
Besides his father and sisters, there lodged in the house Mr. 
Smith, and there came also to supper every night his son, 
afterwards Mr. Seton of Touch, having married the heiress 
of that name. As Prince Charles had issued a proclamation 
allowing all the Volimteers of Edinburgh three weeks, during 
which they might pay their court to him at the Abbey, and 
receive a free pardon, I went twice down to the Abbey Court 
with my friend about twelve o'clock, to wait till the Prince 
should come out of the Pala«e and mount his horse to ride to 
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the east side of Arthur Seat to visit his army. I had the 
good fortune to see him both days, one of which I was close 
by him when he walied through the guard. He was a good- 
looking man, of about Ave feet ten inches ; his hajr was dark- 
ted, and his eyes black. His features were regular, his 
visage long, much sunburnt and freckled, and his countenance 
thoughtful and melancholy. He mounted his horse and rode 
off through St. Ann's Yards and the Duke's Walk to his 
army. There waa no crowd after him — about three or four 
hundred each day. By that time curiosity had been satisfied. 

In the house where I hved they were all Jacobites, and I 
heard much of their conyeraation. When young SeUar and 
I retired from them at night, he agreed with me that they bad 
leas ground for being so sanguine and upish than they im- 
agined. The Court at the Abbey waa dull and sombre — 
the Prince was melancholy ; he seemed to have no confidence 
in anybody, not even in the ladies, who were much bis frienda ; 
far less had he the sphit to venture to the High Church of 
Edinburgh and take the sacrament, as his great-uncle Charles 
II. had done the Covenant, which would have secured him 
the low-country commons, as he already had the Highlanders 
by attachment. He was thought to have loitered too long at 
Edinburgh, and, without donbt, had he marched immediately 
to Newcastle, he might have distressed the city of London not 
a httle. But besides that his army wanted clothing and ne- 
cessaries, the victory at Preston put an end to his authority. 
He had not a mind fit for command at any time, far less to 
rule the Highland chiefs in prosperity. 

I retm'ned to Prestonpans on Thursday, and as I was to set 
out for Newcastle on Monday to take shipping for Holland, I 
sent to Captain Blake, who was recovering well, to tell him 
that if he had any letters for Berwick, I would take charge 
of them. He prayed me to call on him immediately. He 
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said te was quite well, and complained of nothing but the 
pain of a little cut he had got on one of Ms fingers. He said 
he would trouble me with a letter to a friend at Berwick, and 
that it would be ready on Saturday at four o'clock, when he 
begged I would eaU on him. I went at the hour, and found 
him dressed and looking well, with a small tabic and a bottle 
,and glasses before him. « What 1 " says I ; " Captain Blake, 
are you aUowed to drink wine ? " " Tes," said he, " and as I 
expected yo I i p ned my few glasses till I should drink 
to your d j urn j To be sure, we drank out the bottle 
of claret m 1 wh n I nt to inquire , for him on Sunday, he 
said he h d 1 pt b tt than ever. I never saw this man 
more ; but I h ard he had sold out of the army, and was 
married. In spiing 1800, when the King was very iU, and in 
danger, I observed in the papers that he had left a written 
message, mentioning the wounds he had received at the battle 
of Preston. On seeing this, I wrote to him as the otily living 
witness who could attest the truth of his note left* at St. 
James's. I had a letter from him dated the 1st of March 
that year, written in high spirits, and inviting me to Great 
Greoi^e Street, Westminster, where he hoped we would un- 
cork a bottle with more pleasure than we had done in 1745, 
but to come soon, for he was ver^ng on eighty-one. He died 
this spring, 1802. 
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On Monday morning, the 9th of Octoher, old style, my 
father and I set out for Newcastle on horseback, where we 
arrived on "Wednesday to dinner. Having secured my pas- 
sage on board a small vessel going to Rotterdam, that was to 
sail whenever there was a convoy, we rode to Sunderlaod 
to visit some emigrants whom we understood were there, and 
found old George Buchan and his hrother-in-law, Mr. WilHam 
Grant, afterwards Iflrd Advocate, and Lord Prestongrange. 
We dined with them, and were told that Lord Drummore and 
many others of our friends had taken up their residence at 
Bishop Auckland, where they wished to have been had there 
been room. Next day my father and the servant set out on 
their journey home, and I having been acquainted with some 
of the Common Council of Newcastle, was invited to dine 
vrith the mayor at one of their guild dmners. A Mr. Fen- 
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wick, I think, waa mayor that year. I was seated at the end 
of one of the long tables in the same room, next Mr. John 
Simpson, afterwards Alderman Simpson, sheriff of New- 
castle for that year. As I was fresh fi'om Scotland, I had to 
answer all the questions that were put to me concernmg tie 
affairs of that coimtry, and I saw my intelligence punctually 
detailed in tiie Newcastle Journal next morning. Of that 
company there was one gentleman, a wine merchant, who was 
alive in llie year 1797 or 1798 ; when happening to dine with 
the mayor, the subject was talked of, and he recollected it 
perfectly. 

At the inn where I slept I met with my companion. Bob 
Cunningham, who had been a Volunteer in Edinburgh, and 
■with Fiancia Gtarden, who had been taken prisoner by the 
rebels, as narrated in Home's History.* He and I supped 
together one of the nights. He was studying law ; but his 
father being an officer, and at Ihat lime Lieutenant of Stirling 
Castle, he had a military turn, which was heightened by the 
short campaign he had made. He resented the bad usage his 
fether's nephew, Murray of Broughlon, tlie Pretender's Sec- 
retary, had given him during the day he was a captive, and 
was determined to become a volunteer in some regiment till 
the rebellion was suppressed ; but expressed a strong abhor- 
rence at the subordination in the army, and tie mortifications 
to which it exposed a man. I ai^ued that he ought either to 
return immediately to his studies, or fix on the army for his 
profession, and stated the difference between modem ai-mies 
and those of Greece and Kome, with which Hs imagination 

* The inoideot is mentlonsd above, p. 113. Fransis Garden was raised 
to the bench in 1764, when lie took the title of Lord Gardenstone: he was 
aatlior of miscellaniaa in prose and yarse, and travelling memotanauma. 
The immediatoly following sentences might seem to refer to him, but they 
areintended to refer to Cunningham, — Ed. 
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was fired, where a raaa could be a leading citizen and a great 
general at the same time. He debated on this point till two 
in the morning ; and though he did not confess he was con- 
vinced, he went into the army immediately, and rose till he 
became a general of horse in Ireland. He was, at the time I 
met him, very handsome, and had an enlightened and ardent 
mind. He went to Durham next morning, and I never saw 

On the Tuesday I was suramonp^ to go down to Shields, 
as the sloop had fallen down there, and was to sail imme- 
diately with the London convoy. I went dowa accordingly, 
and had to Uve for six days with the rude and ignorant 
-masters of colliers. There was one army surgeon, of the 
name of Allan, a Stirling man, who had taken his passage, 
and had some conversation. At last, on Monday, the lith of 
October, I went on board the " Blagdon " of Newcastle, Tim 
Whinny, master, who boasted that his vessel had ridden out 
the great storm of January 29, 1739, at the back of Inch- 
keith. She was loaded with kits of butter and glass bottles. 
I was the only passenger. There was, besides the master, a 
mate, an old sailor, and two boys. As we let the great ships 
go out before ua, it was night almost before we got over the 
bar. 

Next day, the weather being calm and moderate, we had an 
agreeable sml along the coast of Yorkshire ; in the evening, 
however, the gale rose, separated the fleet of about eighty 
sail, and drove us off shore. "We passed a dreary night with 
sickness, and not without fear, for the idle boys had mislaid 
things, and it was two hours before the hatches could be 
closed. The gale abated in the morning, and about midday 
we made for the coast again, but did not come in with the 
land till two o'clock, when we descried the Norfolk coast, and 
saw many ships makiag for Tarmoi*th. About ten at night 
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we came np with them, and found them to be part <rf the fleet 
with wMch we had sailed from Shields. Next day, Friday, 
the 18th, we came into Yarmouth Eoads, when the master 
and I went ashore iu the boat. The master was as much a 
stranger there as I was, for though he had been often in the 
roads, he had never gone ashore. This town is liandsome, 
and lies in a singular situation. It stands on a flat plain, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea. It is an oblong 
square, about a mile in length, and a third part as broad. 
The whole length is intersected by three streets, which are 
rather too narrow. That nearest is well built, and lands on 
the market-place to the north, which is very spacious, and 
remarkably well provided with every kind of vivrea for the 
pot and the spit. 

The mai-ket-women are dean beyond example, and the 
butchers themselves dressed with great neatness indeed. In 
short, there was nothing to offend the eye or any of the senses 
in Yarmouth market. Very genteel-looking women were 
providing for their famihea. But the quay, which is on the 
west side of the town, and lies parallel to the beach, is the 
moat remarkable thing about the town, though there is a fine 
old Gothic church in the market-place, with a very tofl^y 
st«eple, the spire of which is crooked, and likewise a fine 
modem chapel-of-ease in the street leading to it. The quay 
is a mOe long, and is formed by a river, the mouth of which, 
above a mile distant, at the village of Gorelston, forms the 
harbor. The largest colhera can deliver their goods at the 
quay, and the street behind it has only one row of the hand- 
somest houses iu the town. As tie master and I knew 
Dobody, wo went into the house of a Robin Sad, at the sign 
of the Three Kmgs, who, standing at his own door near the 
south end of the quay, had such an inviting aspect and 
r that I could not resist him. His house was, perhaps. 
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not second be«t, I ut it ■« •»& cleanly, and I stayed two nights with 
him He enterta ned me much, for ho had been several yea,r3 
a m-itL us the Mediterrane-m in his youth, and was vain 
and boastlu!, ind piesumptuous and ignorant, to my great 
delight 

In the evenmg two men had come mto the house and drank 
I pot or tft o of ale lie said they were custom-house officers, 
jjid was ill plea ed, a^ they did not use to frequent his houae, 
but they had come mto the common room on hearing of my 
being in the hou^e and though they sat at a distance from the 
fireplace where the landlord and 1 were, they could hear our 
conversation Next mommg, after nine, they came again, and 
with many apologies a(Jdie«sing themselves to me, said they 
had ordeis fiom the Commissioners to inquire my name and 
designation is they understood I was going beyond sea to 
Holland I had no scruple in writing it down to them. They 
returned m half an hour and told me that they were ordered 
1« ^airy me before the Lord Mayor. I went accordingly 
down to Ju-itice Hill whcio I waited a little while in an ante- 
chambei and o\ erheard my landlord Sad under examination. 
He was veiy high ind resentful in his answers, and had a 
tone of contempt for men who, he said, were unfit to rule, as 
they did not know the value of any coins but those of England. 
He answered with a still more saucy pride, when they asked 
him what expense I made, and in fhe end told them exultingly 
that I had ordered him to bu} thp beat goose in the market 
for to-morrow'a dinner I was called m and examined. The 
Mayor was an old graj headed min of a mild address. He 
liad been a common fi=hei, and hid become very rich, though 
he could not write, but signed hia name with a stamp. After 
my examination, under w hich I had nothing to conceal, they 
told me, as I was going abroad, they were obliged to tender 
me the oaths or detam me. I objected to thal^ as they had no 
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ground of suspicion, and offered to show them my diploma as 
Master of Arta of the Univei-aity of Edinburgh, and a Latin 
letter froia the University of Glasgow to any Foreign Univer- 
Bity -where I might happen to go. They declined looting at 
them, and insisted on my taking the oaths, which accordmgly 
were administered, and I was dismissed. I did not know that 
the haheas corpus was not then suspended, and that if they 
had detained me I could have recovered large expenses from 
them. I amused myself in town tiU the master came on 
shore, when, after dinner, we walked down to Gorleston, the 
harbor at the mouth of the river, where we heard of three 
vessels which were to smI without convoy, on Monday, with 
the ebh tide. 

I stayed this night with landlord Sad, and invited the master 
J/i dine with us next day, being Sunday, when we were to 
have our fine goose roasted. I went in the morning to then- 
fine chapel, which was panelled with mahogany, and saw a 
very populous audience. The service and the sermon were 
but so so. Tim Whinny came in good time, and we were on 
board by four o'clock, and fell down opposite Ihe harbor of 
Gorleston. As the three colliers which were to venture over 
to Holland without convoy were bound for a different port 
from Helvoet, which was our object, our master spent all the 
morning of Monday making inquiry for any ship that was 
going where we were bound, and ranged the coast down as 
far as Lowestoff for this purpose, but was disappointed. This 
made us so late of saihug, that the three ships which took 
through the gat or opening between sand-banks, were almost 
out of sight before we ventured lo sail. Tim's caution was 
increased by his having his whole property on board, which 
he often mentioned. At last, after a solemn council on the 
quarter-deck, where I gave my voice strongly for our imme- 
diate departure, we foUowed the track of the three ships, the 
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last of which was still in sight 5 and having a fine nighf, with 
a fair breeze of wind, we came within eight of land at t«n 
o'clock next day. The shore ia so flat, and the country so 
level, that one sees nothing on approaching it but tops of 
steeples and masts of ships. Early in the afternoon I got on 
shore at Helvoet, on the island of Vooni, and put up at an 
English house, where one Fell was the landlord. 

There I saw the first specimen of Duf<ii cleanliness, so 
little to be expected in a small seaport. As I wished to be 
as soon as 1 could at Rotterdam, I quitted my friend Tim 
"Whinny to come up at his leisure, and wont on board the 
Rotterdam schuyt at nine in the morning, and arrived there in 
a few hours. The beauty of this town, and of the river Maas 
that flows by it and forms its harbor, ia well known. The 
sight of the Eoompjes, and of the canals that carry shipping 
through the whole town, surprised and pleased me much. I 
had been directed to put up at Caters, an English house, where 
I took up my lodgings accordingly, and adhered to it in the 
two or three trips I made afterwards to this city, and found it 
an exceeding good house, where the expense waa moderate, 
and everything good. In the afternoon I inquired for Mr. 
Eohert Herries, on whom I had my credit, and found hia 
house on (he Scotch Dyke, after passing in the doit-boat over 
the canal (hat separates it from the end of the Boompjes. 

From Mr. Herries I met with a very kind reception. He 
was a handsome young man, of a good family in Annandale, 
who had not succeeded in business at Dumfries, and had been 
sent over by my uncle Provost George Bell, of that town, as 
their s^nt and factor, — as at that time they dealt pretty 
deep in the tobacco trade. Ho had immediately assimilated 
to the manners of the Dutch, and was much respected among 
Ihem. He lived in a very good house, with a Mr. Robertson 
and hia wife from Aberdeen, — very sensible, good sort of 
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people. They took very much to me, and insisted on my 
dming with them every day. Next door to them lived a Mr. 
Livingston, from Aherdeen also, who was thought to be rich. 
Hjs wife was tie daughter of Mr. Kennedy, one of the min- 
iBters of the Scotch Church. She was a very handsome and 
agreeable woman ; and neither of the ladies having children, 
they had little care, and lived a very sociable and pleasant life, 
especially my landlady, whose attractions consisted chiefly in 
good sense and good temper. Our neighbor being young and 
gay as well as handsome, had not quite so much liberty. Mr. 
Herries and his friends advised me to remain some days with 
them, because, our kmg's birtliday having happened lately, the 
British students were to Lave a grand entertainment, and it 
was better for me to escape the expense that might be incurred 
by going tliere too soon. Besides, I had to equip myself in 
clothes, and with a sword and other necessaries, with which I 
could be better and cheaper supplied at Eotterdam than at 
Leyden. I took their advice, and they were sooliliging as 
to have new company for jno every day, among whom were 
Mess. Kennedy, and Ainslie hia colleague ; the first was pop- 
ular, and pompous, and political, and an Irishman.- The 
second was a plain, sensible Scotchman, less sought after, but 
more respectable llian his colleague. During my slay at 
Eotterdam I was informed of everything, and saw everytliitig 

Travelling in Holland by means of the canals is easy and 
commodious ; and though the country is so flat that one can 
see to no distance, yet the banks of the canals, espedally aa 
you approach, the cities, are so much adorned with pleasure- 
houses and flower-gardens as to furnish a constant succession, 
not of the grand and sublime or magnificent works of nature, 
but of a profusion of the ridi and gaudy effects of opulence 
without taste. Wlien I arrived at Leyden, which was in a 
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few hoijra, I found my lodgings ready, having had a corre- 
spondence from Eotterdam with Thomas Dickson, M. D., 
afterwards ray brotier-in-law. They were in the house of a 
Madame Vandertasse, oa the Long Bridge. There were in 
her house besides, Dr. Diclison, Dr. John Gregory, Mr. Nich- 
olas Monckly, and a Mr. Sldrrat, student of law. Vander- 
tasae's was an established lodging-house, her father and moth- 
er having carried on that business, so that we lived very well 
there at a moderate rate — that is, sixteen stivers for dinner, 
two for coffee, six for supper and for breakfast. She was a 
lively litfle Frenchwoman, about thirty-six, bad been tolerably 
well-looking, and was plump and in good condition. As she 
had only one maid-servant, and five gentlemen to provide for, 
she led an active and laborious life ; insomuch that she had 
but little time for her toilet, except in the article of the coif, 
■which no Frenchwoman omits. But on Sundays, when she 
had leisure to dress herself for the French Church, either in 
the morning or evening, then who but Mademoiselle Vauder- 
taase ! She spoke English perfectly well, as the guests of the 
house had been mostly British. 

As I had come last, I had the worst bedchamber. Besides 
board, we paid pretty high for our rooms, and dearest of all 
for fuel, which was chiefly peat. We had very good small 
claret at a shilling a bottle, giving her the benefit of our ex- 
emption from town duty for sixty stoupa of wine for every 
student. Oar house -was in high repute for the best coffee, so 
that our friends were pleased when they were invited to par- 
take with us of that delicious beverage. We had no company 
to dinner ; but in the evenir^s about a dozen of us met at one 
another's rooms in turn three times a week, and drank coSee, 
and smoked tobacco, and chatted about politics, and drank 
claret, and supped on bukkam (Dutch red-herrings), and aggs, 
and salad, and never sat later than twelve o'clock — at Mr. 
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Gowan's, the clergyrnan, never later than ten, unless when we 
deceived him hy making such a noise when the hour was ring- 
ing as prevented Lis hearing it. 

Though I had not been acquainted with John Gregory for- 
merly, which was owing to mj two winters' residence at Glas- 
gow when he was in Edinbm^h, yet, as he knew most of my 
friends there, we soon became intimate together, and generally 
passed two hours every forenoon in walking. Hia friend 
Monckly being very fat, and a bad waiter, could not follow 
us. There were at this time about twenty-two British students 
at Leyden, of whom, besides the five at our house already 
named, were the Honorable Charles Townshend, afterwards a 
distinguished statesman and husband to Lady Dalkeilh, the 
mother of the Duke of Euecleucli; Mr. James Johnston, 
junior, of Westerhall ; Dr. Anthony Askew ; John Campbell, 
junior, of Sfonefield ; his tutor Mr. Morton, afterwards a pro- 
fessor at St. Andrews; John Wilkes, his companion Mr. Bland, 
and their tutor Mr. Lyson ; Mr. Freeman from Jamaica ; Mr. 
Doddeswell, afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. 
"Wethcre!! from fie West Indies ; Dr. Charles Congalton, to 
iLia day physician in Edinburgh ; an Irish gentleman, Keefe, 
I thmk, in his house ; Willie Gordon, afterwards K. B., with 
four jr fi\e more whose nime I hive forgot, and who did 
not aisociife with my fiiends 

On the fir«t Sunday evenmg I wao in Leyden, I walked 
round the Cingle — i fine walk on the out ide of the Ehine, 
which formed the wet ditch of the town — w th Jolm Gregory, 
who introduced me to the Bntiih student as we met tbera, 
not without givmg me a ihort chaiacter of them, which I 
found m generil i very ju t outhne When we came fo John 
Wilkes, whose ugly countenance m early youth was very strik- 
ing, I asked earnestly who he was. IBs answer was, that he 
was the son of a London distiller or brewer, who wanted to 
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be a fine gentleman and man of fasto, whicli Le could never 
be, for God and nature had been against him. I came to 
know Wilkes very well afterwards, and found him to be a 
sprightly, entertaining fellow, — too much so for his years, aa 
he was but eighteen ; for even then he showed sometbing of 
daring profligacy, fur which he was afterwards notorious. 
Though he was fond of learning, and passionately desirous of 
being thought something extraordinary, he was unlucky in 
having an old, ignorant pedant of a dissenting parson for hia 
tutor. This man, a Mr. Leoaon or Lyson, had been singled 
out by the fether as the best tutor in the world for his most 
promising son, because, at the age of threescore, after studying 
controversy for more than thirty years, he told hia congrega- 
tion that he was going to leave them, and would (eli them the 
reason next Sunday ; when, being fully convened, be told them 
that, with much anxiety and care, he had examined the Arian 
controversy, and -was now convinced that the creed he bad 
read to thom as his creed was false, and that he had now 
adopted that of the Arians, and was to bid them farewell. 
The people were shocked with tMs creed, and not so sorry as 
tbey would otherwise have been to part with him, for he was 
a good-natured, well-meaning man. His chief object seemed 
lo be tq make Wilkes an .Arjan also, and he teased him so 
much about it that ho was obliged to declare that he did not 
believe the Bible at all, which produced a quarrel between 
them, and Wilkea, for refuge, went frequently to Utrecht, 
where he met with Immateriality Baxter, a-* he was called, 
who then attended Lord Blantyre and 5Ir. Hay of Drummel- 
lier, as he had formerly done Lord John Gray. 

This gentleman was more to Wilkes's taste than Lis own 
tutor ; for though he was a profound philosopher and a hard 
student, he was at the same time a man of the world, and of 
such pleasing conversation aa attracted the young. Baxter 
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n 1 6 m !c! I 1p I'.e 1 w tli Wilke" thit he ie Iicate 1 le oi 1 !■, 
pieces to him He died m 17o0, whick fact leads m.- to 
coircct an crroi in the account of Baxter life n which he 
ja mu h praised for his keeping well with 'Vi ilkes though he 
h^d guen so much umbnge to the Seofth But tlus B a 
gross niiBtake toi the pe pie of that nation we e alwiys 
"Wilkess favoiites till 1763 thirteen jeors aftti Baiters 
death when he became a violent ja ty wiiter ind wished 
to raise hi fame anl ftitune on the rum ot Loid IS ile • 
Wilkes -Vioa very fond ot shining in convei^ition *eiy p e 
maturely for at that time he hal but Iittl knowledge except 
what he denyed from Baxter m hia frequent yi'it^ to litre ht. 
In the art of aliinin^ howevei he was much futdunc ly 
Charles Townshend, who was not above a year older, and had 
still less furniture in his head ; but then his person and man- 
ners wore more engaging. He had more wit and humor, and 
a turn for mimicry ; and, above all, had the talent of trans- 
lating other men's thoughts, which they had produced in the 
simple style of conversation, into the most charmftig language, 
which not only took the ear, hut elevated the thoughts. No 
person I ever knew nearly equalled Charles Townshend in 
this talent but Dr. Robertson, who, though he had a very great 
fund of knowledge and thought of his own, was yet so paa- 

• The friendship here alluded to is interesting, as affording eTJdanco that 
WillieB had been able to attach to himaelf at least one virtuous and enlight- 
ened friend. Baxter afterwards wrote to him thus; " We talked rauoh on 
this, yoa may remember, iii the oapuohin'B garden at Spa. I have fiaished 
the Prima CWvi ; it is in the diaiogne way, and design to lusorjbe it to my 
dear John Wilkes, whom, under a borrowed name, I have made one of the 
interlocutors. If yon are agaln86 this whim (which a passionate lova for 
yon has made me conceive), I will drop it." — Mffica'j Otrreapondetiee, 
i. 15. Wilkaa does not appear to have been against this whim. The " Ap- 
pendis to the First Part of the Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul" 
appeared in 1750, within a few months after this letter was written. Its 
ftuttor did not live to eee It printed, bat It contains the dedication. — Ed. 
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slonately fond of sMning, that he seized what was nearest at 
hand — the conversation of his friends of that morning or the 
day before — acd cmhelliahed it with such rich language, that 
they hardly knew it again themselves, insomuch that he was 
the greatest plagiary in coaversation that ever I knew. It ia 
to this, probably, that his biographer alludes {his strong itch 
for shining) when he confesses he liked his conversation best 
when he had not an audience.* 

Gregory's chum, Dr. Monckly, had this talent too, and ex- 
ercised it so as to bring on him the highest ridicule. He was 
in reality an ignorant, vain blockhead, who had the most pas- 
sionate desire of shining, which Gregory was entirety above. 
His usual method was to get Gregory info his room, either 
before or ailer breakfast, when he settled with him what were 
to be the leading topics of the day, especially at our coffee 
parties and our club suppers, for we soon broke him of his 
attempt to shine at dinner. Having thus settled everything 
with Gregory, and heard his opinion, he let him go a^-walking 
with me, and jotted down the topics and arguments he had 
heard. The very prospect of the glory he was to earn in the 
evening made him contented and happy all day. Gregory 
kept hia secret as I did, who waa generally let into it in our 
walk, and prayed not to contradict the fat man, which I seldom 
did when he was not too provoking. Unfortunately, one night 
Gregory took it into his head to coatradict him when he waa 
haranguing very pompously on tragedy or comedy, or some 

* In allusion evidently to the following passago in Dngald Stewart's 

account of the life and wcitinga of Robertson Ed. "In the company of 

etiangers he inoraased his Biertions to amuse and inform; and the splendid 
lariety of his conyersation was commonly the chief circumstance on which 
tiiey dwelt in euumerating his talents ; and yet I must acknowledge, foe my 
own part, that, mnoh as I always admired his powers, when tliey were thus 
called forth, I enjoyed his sociely leas than when I saw Mm in the oirole of 
)r in tha bosom of bis family," 
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subject of crilicism. The poor man looked as if he had been 
shot, and after recovering himself, said with a ghastly smile, 
" Surely this was not always your opinion," Gregory per- 
sisted, and ailer saying that csrilicism was a subject on which 
he thought it lawful to change, he entirely refiifed the poor 
undone doctor: not another word did he utter the whole 
eyening. He had his coffee in his room next morning, and 
Bent for Gregory before we left the parlor. I waited for an 
hour, when at last he joined me, and told me he had been 
rated at no aJlowanco by the fat man ; and when he defended 
himself by saying that he had gone far beyond the bounda 
prescribed, the poor soul fell info tears, and said he was un- 
done, as he had lost the only friend he had in the world. It 
cost Gregory some time to comfort him and to exhort liim, by 
exactmg from him some deference to himself at our future 
parties (for the blockhead till then had never so much as said 
what is your opinion on this subject, Dr. Gregory). A new 
settlement was made between theai, and we went on very 
■well; for when some of the rest were debating iond fide with 
the absurd animal, I, who was in the secret, gave bun line and 
encouragement till he had got far beyond his depth, while 
Gregoiywas sitting silent in a comer, and never interposed 
till he was in danger of being drowned in the mud. This 
may seem a cruel amusement, but I forgave Gregory, for 
there was no living with Monckly without it. 

We passed our time in general very agreeably, and very 
profitably too ; for tlie conversations at our evening meetings 
of young men of good knowledge, intended for different pro- 
fessions, could not fail lo be instructive, much more so than 
i, which, except two, that of civil law and that of 
B very duIL I asked Gregory why he did not 
attend the lectures, which he answered by asking in his turn 
why I did not attend the divinity professors (for there were no 
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lesa than four of ihem). Having heard all they couW say in 
a raucli better form at home, we went but rarely, and for 
form's sake only, to hear tbe Dutcbraeii. At this time we 
were m great ansietj about the Rpbellion, and were frequently 
three or four week'i nithout gettmg a packet from England; 
msomuch that Giejpry and I a^ieed to make a trip to Rot- 
terdam to leam it they bid beird -mytbing by fisbing-boata. 
We went one diy and i turned tbe next, without learning 
anytbmg. We dmed with my agreeable Menda on tbe Scotch 
Dyke, Herries and Robertson. In returning in tbe scliujt, I 
said lo Gregory that he would be laughed at for having gone 
BO far and having brought back no news, but if he would sup- 
port me I would frame a gazette. He promised, and I imme- 
diately wi-ote a few paragraphs, which I said I bad copied 
from Allan tbe banker's private letter he had got by a iisblng- 
boat. This was to impose on Dr. Askew, for Allan was his 
banker. I took care also to make Admiral Townshend take 
two ships of the line at Newfoundland, for ho was Charles 
Townshend's uncle, and so on with the rest of our fnends. 
On our arrival tbey all assembled at our lodging, and our 
news passed current for all that day. At night we discbsed 
our fabrication, being unable to bold out any longer. On 
another occasion I went down with Dr. Askew, who, as a 
learned man of twenty-eight, had come over to Leyden to col- 
late manuscripts of ^schylus for a new edition. His father 
had given him £10,000 in the stocks, so that he was a man 
of importance. Askew's errand at this time was to cheat his 
banker Allan, as he said be would draw on him for £100, 
which be did not want, because Exchange was at that time 
against Holland. In vain did I try to persuade bun that the 
banker would take care not to lose by him. But he persisted, 
such being the skill in business of this eminent Grecian, He 
had some drollery, but neither much sense nor nseful learning. 
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He was much alarmeii wben the Highlandera got as far as 
Derby, and believed that London would be taken and the 
bank ruined. I endeavored in vain to raise his spirits ; at 
last I told him tbat personally I did cot much care, for I had 
nothing to lose, and would not letum to Britain under a bad 
Government You are the very man I want, aaya he, for I 
have £400 or X500 worth of books, and some name as a 
Greek scholar. We '11 begin bookselling, and you shall be 
my partner and auctioneer. This waa soon settled, and as soon 
foj^t when the rebels marched back from Derby. "When 
Gregory and I were alarmed at some of the expensive suppers 
some of our friends gave from the taverns, we went to Askew, 
whose turn waa next, and easily persuaded him to limit his 
suppers to eggs and bukkam and salad, which ho accoi-dingly 
gave us next night, which, with tobaceo of forty stivers a pound 
and Tery good claret, pleased us all. Ailer this no more fine 
suppers were presented, and Gowans, the old minister of the- 
Scottish Church, ventured to be of our number, and waa very- 
pleasant. 

I went twice to the Hague, which was then a very delight- 
ful place. Here I met with my kinsman, WilHe Jardine, now 
Sir 'William, who was a comet in the Prince of Orange's 
Horse Guards, and theu a very handsome, genteel feUow, for 
as odd as he has turned out since. Though I hail no intro- 
duction to anybody there, and no acquaintance but the two 
students who accompanied me the first time, I thought it a 
delightful place. A ball that was given about this time by 
the Imperial Ambassador, on the Empress's birthday, was 
fatal to one of our students, — a very genteel, agreeable rake, 
as ever I saw, from the "West Indies. At a preceding dan- 
cing assembly he had been taken out by a Princess of "Wal- 
deck, and had acquitted himseh' so well that she procured him 
an invitation to the birthday ball, and engaged hun to dance 
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with her. He had run himself out a good deal before ; and a 
fine HuJt of white and silver, which cost £60, completed his 
distress, and he was obliged to retire without showing it to us 
more tlian once. Tiere was another West Indian there, a 
Mr. Freeman, a man of fortune, sedate and sensihle. He was 
very handsome and well-made. Having been tliree years in 
Lejden, he was fie best skater there. There was an East 
India captain resident iu that city, whom the Dutch set up as 
a rival to Freeman, and they frequently appeared on the 
Rhine (cgether. The Dutchman was tall and jolly, but very 
active withal. The ladies, however, gave the palm, to Free- 
man, who was so handsome, and having a figure much like 
Garrick, all his motions were perfectly genteel. This gentle- 
man, after we left Leyden, made the tour of Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece, with Willie Gordon and Doddcswell ; the former of 
whom told me long afterwards that he had died soon ailer he 
returned to Jamaica, which was Gordon's own native country, 
though his parents were Scotch, and cousins of Gordon of 
Hawhead, in Aberdeenshire. He was too young and too dis- 
sipated to attend our evening meetings ; neither did Charles 
Congalton, who was one of the best young men I have ever 
known. His pretence was that he could not leave his Irish 
chum of the name of Keefe ; but the truth was, that having 
been bred a Jacobite, and having many friends and relations 
in the Rebellion, he did not like to keep company with those 
who were warm Mends to Goverameait. Dickaon and he 
were my companions on a tour to Amsterdam, where we stayed 
only three days, and were much pleased with the magnificence, 
wealth, and trade of that city. Dickson was a very honest 
fellow, but rather dull, and a hard student. As I commonly 
sat up an hour after the. rest had gone to their rooms, chatting 
or reading French with Mademoiselle, and as Dickson's apart- 
ment was next the parlor, he complained much of the noise 
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■we made, laughing and talking, because it disturbed him, who 
■was a midnight ttudeuL He broke in upon us -with imperti- 
nent curiosity, hut I drove him to his hed, and by sitting up 
an hour longer that night, and making more noise than usual, 
■we reduced hhn to patience and close quarters ever after, and 
■we made less noise, I menfioned somewhere that Mademoi- 
Belle had paid for her English, which was true, for she had 
an affair with a Scotch gentleman ten or twelve years before, 
and had followed him to Leith on pretence of a promise, 
of which, however, she made nothing but a piece of 
money. 

At Christmas time, three or four of us passed thj-ee days at 
Rotterdam, where my friends were very agreeable to my 
companions. Toung Kennedy, whom we had known at Am- 
sterdam, -was visiting his father at this time, as well as young 
Ainslie, the other minister's son, which improved our parties. 
Mrs. Kennedy, the mother, ■was ill of a consumption, and 
British physicians being in great credit there, Monckly, who 
was called Doctor, though he had not taken his degree, being 
always more forward than anybody in showing himself off, 
was pitched upon by Mr. Kennedy to visit his wife. Gregory, 
■who was really a physician, and had acquired both knowledge 
and skill by having been an apprentice m hi> brother's shop 
at Aberdeen, and visited the patients with him, ■« is kept lu 
the background ; but he ■was anxiously consulted by Moneklv 
twice a day, and taught him his lesson, whidi he repeited 
exactly, for I heard him two or three time'! being a funihai 
in the house, while the good Doctor was unconsfiou= that I 
knew of his secret oracle. For all this, Monckh was only 
ridiculous on account of his childish \amt), and his love ol 
showing himself off. He was, in reality, a very good-natured 
and obliging man, of much benevolence as well as courtesy. 
He practised afterwards in London with credit, for they cured 
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liim ot hi iftetfit n it I'll"! n= He dfl i ot manj jear> 
aftei 

At till* timp five or sis of us made an agieeable lomnei 
on skate'' to see the pimfel glass in the chun,h at Tergoii 
It was di'tiEt twelve nules We left Eotteidam at tei 

clock &SM the church and dined and returned to E Hei 
dam between five and six m the evenmg It was moonlight, 
and a gentle breeze on oui bicl 40 that we returned in ■\a 
houi and a qusrtei 

Giegory though i f« -xblei mm llian Moncklj aud not 
lets a man of lewnmg foi his 1<^ thin of taste in the most 
important qualities was not superior to Monckly When he 
was afterwards tried by the ardent spinti of Elinbuigh and 
the prymg eyes of nvalahip be did not escapi, without the 
imputatioi ot being cold seliish \iA cnnnmg His preten 
Bions to be more leligious thin others of hia fiife^sion and 
his constant eulogies on the female sex as at least equal, if not 
superior, to the male, were supposed to be lures of reputation, 
or professional arts to get into business. When those objec- 
tions were made to him at Edinburgh, I was able to take off 
the edge from them, by assuring people that his notions and 
modes of talking were not newly adopted for a purpose, for 
that when at Leyden, at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, 
he was equally incessant and warm on those topics, though he 
had not a female to flatter, nor ever went to church but when 

1 dragged him to please old Gowan. Having found Aberdeen 
too narrow a circle for him, he tried London for a twelvemonth 
without success, — for being ungainly in his person and man- 
ner, and no lucky accident having befallen him, he could not 
make his way suddenly in a situation where 'external graces 
and address go much further than profound learning or pro- 
fessional skill. Dr. Gregory, however, was not without ad- 
dress, for he was mach a master of conversation on all sub- 
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jecfs, and without gross flattery obtained even more than a 
fai orable hearing to himself ; for never contradiuting you at 
first, but rather assenting or yielding, as it were, to your 
knowledge and taste, he very often bitiught you ivDund to 
think as he did, and to consider him a superior man. In all 
•my dealings with him — for he was my family physician — I 
found him friendly, affectionate, and generous. 

An unlucky accident happened about the end of January, 
which disturbed the harmony uf oar society, and mfrodaeed 
uneasiness and suspicion among us. At an evening meeting, 
where I happened not to be, Charles Townehend, who had. a 
great deal of wit which he was fond to show, even sometimes 
at the expense of his friends, though in realily one of the 
best-natured of men, took it in his head to make a butt of 
James Johnstone, afterwards Sir James of Westerhall. Not 
contented with the smartness of his raillery, lest it should he 
obscure, he frequently accompanied it with that motion of the 
tongue in the cheek which explains and aggravates everything. 
He continued during the evening to make game of James, 
who, slow of apprehension and unsuspicious, had taken all in 
good part Some one of the company, however, who had felt 
Charles's smarluess, which he did not choose to resent, had 
gone in the morning to Johnstone and opened his eyes on 
Townshend's behavior over-night. 

Johnstone, though not apt to take offence, was prompt 
enough in his resentment when taken, and immediately re- 
solved to pnt Charles's courage to the test I was sent for 
next forenoon by twelve o'clock to Charles's lodgings, who 
looked pale and undone, more than I had ever seen him. He 
was liable at that time to convulsion fits, which seldom failed , 
to attack him after a late supper. I asked him what was the 
matter with him ; he answered, that he had been late up, and 
had been ill. He nest asked me if I had ever obseri'ed him 
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company, or ridicule Mm behind his back. I answered him 
that I had never perceived anything between them hut that 
playsome kind of raillery so frequent among good friends and 
companions, and that when Johnstone was absent I bad never 
heard him ridicule him but for trifles, in spite of wMcIi I con- 
ceived he had a respect for him. Upon this he showed me a 
letter from Johnstone, tasing him with having often treated 
him with contempt in company, and particularly for his be- 
havior the night before, which having been made to advert to 
by a friend who waa sharper-sighted than him, had brought 
sundry things to his recollection, which, though he did not 
mind at the time, were fully explained to him by his be- 
havior to him the night before. The letter concluded with a 
challenge. "And what answer are you to make \o this?" 
said L " Not fight, to be sure," said he, " for I have no 
quarrel with Johnstone, who is the best^natured man ia the 
world," " If you can make it up, and keep it secret, it may 
do, otherwise you'll be dishonored by the transaction." I 
added, " Find out the malicious scoundrel if you can who has 
acted hke a vile informer, and take vengeance on him." He 
seemed quite iiTesoIute, and I left him with this advice, either 
to make it up, or put it over as soon as possible. He made it 
up, to be sure, but it was in a manner that hurt him, for 
Johnstone and he went round aU the lodgings in Leyden, and 
inquired of everybody if any of them had ever heard or seen 
him ridicule Johnstone. Everybody said no to this, and he 
and Johnstone became the greater friends. But it did him 
more harm than it would or ought to have done at his raw 
age, if he had not afterwards betrayed want of firmness of 
character. This was a pity, for he had unbounded capacity 
and application, and was good-tempered and affectionate. 
This accident in some measm-* broke the bond of our society, 
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but it was of little importance to us, who meant fo leave Ley- 
den very soon. Gregory and I had agreed to go to London 
together, and when Monckly heard of this resolation, he de- ' 
termmed to aecorapany us. His monitor had advised Mm to 
take his degree in Leyden, but the honest man did not choose 
to stand the examination ; and he knew that by paying a little 
more he could get his diploma sent after him. Dickson re- 
mained to take his degree, as he regarded the additional guineas 
much more than he feared the examination. Gregory, with a 
degree of malice due to the fat man for his vanity and pre- 
sumption, pressed him very much to abide the trial, and bla- 
zoned to him the jaglorious retreat he \raa about to make; 
hut it would not do, as Gregoiy knew perfectly beforehand. 

About the end of February or the beginning of March we 
set out on our return to Britain ; when, passing two days very 
agreeably with our friends at Eotterdam, we fell down to Hel- 
voet, and took our passage on board the packet, which was to 
sail for Harwich next nioming. On the journey and voyage 
Monckly assumed his proper station, wMch was that of treas- 
urer and director ; and, to say the truth, he did it well ; for 
except in one instance, he managed our affairs with a decent 
economy, no less than with the generosity that became his as- 
sumed office. The exception to this was his allowing himself 
to be imposed upon by the landlord of the inn at Helvoet, in 
laying in sea-stores for our voyage, for he said he had known 
packets on the sea for a week by calms, &c. The director 
elect, therefore, laid in a cold ham and a couple of fowls, with 
a sirloin of beef, nine bottles of wme and three of brandy, 
none of all which we were ah!e fo taste except the brandy, 

"We sailed from Helvoet at eight in the morning, and having 
a fine brisk gale, quite fair, we arrived on the coast of Eng- 
land hy eight in the evening ; though, having made the land 
too far to the northward, it was near twelve before we got 
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down to Harwich. We had beds in the cabin, and were all 
so heartily seasick that we were hardly able to lift up our 
heads the whole day, far less to partake of any of our sea- 
stores, except a litlle brandy to settle our stomaehs. 

"We had one cabin passenger, who was afterwards much 
celebrated. When we were on the quarter-deck in the toorn- 
ing, we observed three foreigners, of different ages, who had 
under their care a young person of about sixteen, very hand- 
some indeed, whom we took for a Hanoverian baron coming 
to Britain to pay his court at St. James's. The gale freshened 
so soon that we had not an opportunity of conversing with 
those foreigners, when we were obliged to take to our beds in 
the cabin. The young person was the only one of the stran- 
gers who had a berth there, because, as we supposed, it oc- 
casioned an additional freight. My bed was directly oppomte 
to that of the stranger, but we were so sick that there was no 
conversation among «s till the young foreigner became very 
frightened in spite of the sickness, and called out to me in 
French, if we were not in danger. The voice betrayed her 
sex at once, no less than her fears, I consoled her as well as 
I could, and soon brought her above the fear of danger. This 
beautiful person was Violetti the dancer, who was engaged to 
the opera in the Haymarket. This we were made certain of 
by the man, who called himself her father, waiting oh us next 
day at Harwich, requesting our countenance to his daughter 
on her first appearance, and on her benefit. I accordingly was 
at the opera the first night she appeared, where she was the 
first dancer, and maintained her ground tiU Garrick married 
her. 

We had so much trouble about our b^gage that we did not 
get from Harwich till one o'clock, and I was obliged to leave 
Leeson's picture, which I had undertaken to carry to London 
for John Wilkes. We passed the night at Ck)lchester, where 
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the foreigners were likely to be roughly treated, as the' ser- 
vants at the inn took offence at the young woman in men's 
clothes, as one room was only hespoko for all the four. We 
interposed, however, when Monckly's authority, hacked by us, 
prevented their being insulted. They travelled in a separate 
coach from us, but we made the young lady dine with us next 
day, which secured her good treatment. We were so late in 
getting to London that we remained all night together in an 
inn in Friday Street, and separated next day, with a promise 
of seeing one another often ; yet so great is the city of Lon- 
don, and so busy is everybody kept there, that, intimate as we 
had been, it was three weeks or a monfJi before we met 
again. "We had not yet found out the British Coffee-house, 
where so many of our countrymen assembled daily. 

I got a coach, and went to New Bond Street to my cousin. 
Captain Lyon's, who had been maiTied for a few years to Lady 
Catherine Bridges, a daughter of tlie Marquess of Carnarvon, 
and grandchild of the Duke of Chandos. Lyon's mother was 
an acqn^ntance of the Marchioness, the young lady's mother of 
the Dysart family. The Marchioness had fallen in love with 
Lyon, who was one of the handsomest men in London, but he 
escaped by jnairying the daughter, who, though not handsome, 
was young and alluring, and had the prospect of a great for- 
tune, aa she had only one sister, who was deformed. Here I 
renewed my acquaintance with my aunt Lyon, who was still a 
fine woman. Her elder sister, Mrs. Paterson, the widow of 
a Captain Paterwn of the Bannockhurn family, a very plain- 
looking, sensible woman, kept house with her, while the son 
and his family lived in the next house, which belonged to Mrs. 
Lyon. Lady Catherine had by this time two girls, three and 
four years of age, as beautiful children as ever were seen. 
Tiiey had bespoke for me a small lodging in Little Maddon 
Street, within sight of the back of their house. Lyon was a 
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cheerful fine fellow as ever was born, wlio had just returned 
with his ti-oop of the Horse-Guards frora Flanders, whore he 
and tiiey had been for two campaigns under the Duke of 
Cumberland. With tliem and their friends I passed part 
of ray time ; but having found some of my old friends loung- 
ing about the Britisii and Forrest's Coffee-bouses, in Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, — viz. John Blair, aflevwards a preben- 
dary of Westminster, Robert Smith, afterwards distinguished 
by the appellation of tie Duke of Roxburgh's Smith, who 
introduced me to Dr. Smollett, with whom he was intimate, 
and Charles Coogalton arriving in a few weeks from Leyden, 
who was a stranger as well as myself in London, — I was at 
no loss how lo pass my time agreeably, when Lyon and his 
family were engaged in their own circle.* 

By Lyon, however, I was introduced to some families of 
condition, and was carried to court of an evening, for George 
IL at that time had evening drawing-rooms, where his Majesty 
and Princess Amelia, who had been a lovely woman, played 
at cards, and the courtiers sauntered for an hour or two. This 
was a very insipid amusement. 1 went with Lyon also and 
his lady lo a ridotta at the Haymarket, a bali where there 
were not fewer than fifteen hmidred people, and which Eobert 
Keifh, the ambassador, told me, in the entry, was a strong 
proof of the greatness and opulence of London, for he had 
stood in the entry, he said, and had seen all the ladies come 
in, and was cerlain that not one half of them were of the 
Court end of the town, fm; he knew every one oi Ikem. Lady 
Catherine Lyon, whom I squu-ed that night, and with whom 

* Of Jobn Blair, the olininologist, some notices will be founa in tho Bis- 
tary of SinuMey (of which he waa vicar] by Nichols, in tlie sixlh volume of 
the Tojiographia Bntanmca. Robert Smith ia probably the same who sue- 
ceaaed Benlley R9 Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was very emi- 
nent in optics and mathematics, but scarcely anything is now known of him 
beyond a scanty notice in Button's McOheaiaiieal Dklionary. — Ed. 
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I danced, introduced me to many of her afiquainlance, and 
among the rest to Lady Dalkeith and' her sisters, the daugh- 
ters of John, Duke of Argyle, who, she said, were her 
cousins. The Countess was then with child of Henry, Duke 
of Buccleuch, who was bom on the 14th of September there- 
after, who was my mueh-respect«d patron and highly-honored 
iriend. 

Captain Lyon introduced me to his friends, the ofBoera of 
the Horse-Guards, with whom I lived a good deal. The 
troop he belonged to, which, I think, was Lord Tyrawley's, 
was one of the two which had been abroad in Flanders, be- 
tween whom and those at home there was a strong emulation 
who should entertain most expensively when on guard. Their 
parties were generally in the evening, when they had the moat 
expensive suppers that could bo got from a tavern, — amongst 
other things champagne and ice-creams, both which were new 
to me, and the last then rare in London. I had many very 
agreeable parties with those officers, who were all men of the 
world, and some of them of erudition and underetanding. 
One I must particularly mention was Captain Elliot, after- 
wards Lord Heathfield, the celebrated defender of Gibralter. 
A parcel of us happened to meet in the Park in a fine evening 
in April, who, on asking each other how they were engaged, 
seven or eight of us agreed to sup at the Cardigan at Charing 
Cross, among whom Elliot was one. Lyon and I undertook 
to go directly to the house and bespeak a room, and were soon 
joined by our company and two or three more of their friends, 
whom they had m^t in their walk We pa scd the evening 
very pleasintly "md whi>n the bill wis called foi a Mr 
Philips, who was in the chair and who by the death of a 
relation thit morning h^d ucceeded ti an estate of £1,OOU 
a jo'^r ^Mahed to pay the whol»- leikoning whiih he said 
was a tnfle This was resisted He then said he would 
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play odds or evens with all the company in their turns, whether 
he or they should pay. This was agreed to, and he contrived 
to lose to everybody escept Captain Elliot, who said he never 
played for his reckoning, I observed on this afterwards to 
Lyon that this appeared particular, and that Elliot, though by 
his conversation a very sensible man, yet did not yield to the 
humor of the company, which was to gratify PhUips. He 
answered me, that though Captain Elliot was somewhat sin- 
gular and austere in his manners, yet he was a very worthy 
and able officer, for whom he had great esteem. This trait 
of singularity occurred to me when he became bo disfingmshed 
an officer, whom I should rather have noted as sour and un- 
tractable. 

John Blair had passed his trials as a preacher in Scotland, 
but having a few hundred pounds of patrimony, chose to pay 
a visit to London, where he loitered till he spent it all. Aiter 
some time he thought of completing and publishing his Chron- 
ological Tables, the plan of which had been given him by 
Dr. Hugh Blair, the celebrated preacher. He became ac- 
quainted with the Bishop of Lincoln, with whom he was soou 
a favorite, and having been ordained by him, was presented to 
the living of Burton Cogles, in his diocese. He was after- 
wards teacher of mathematics to the Duke of York, the 
King's brother, and was by bis interest preferred to be a 
prebendary of "Westminster. He was a lively, agreeable fel- 
low, and one of the most friendly men in the world. Smith 
bad been abroad with the young Laird of M'Leod of that 
period, and was called home with his pupil when the Bebellion 
began. He had been ill rewarded, and was on his shifts in 
London. He was a man of superior understanding, and of a 
most gentlemanly address. With Smollett he waa very in- 
timate. We four, with one or two more, frequently resorted 
to a small tavern in the comer of Cockspur Street at the 
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Golden Ball, where we had a frugal supper and a little punch, 
as the finances of none of the company were in very good 
order. But we had rich enough conversation on literary 
Buhjects, which was enlivened by Smollett's agreeable stories, 
which he told with pecuUar grace. 

Soon afler our acquamtaace, Smollett showed me his tragedy 
of "James I. of Scotland," which he never could bring on the 
stage. For this the managers could not be blamed, though it 
soured him against them, and he appealed to the public by 
priating it 5 but the public seemed to fake part with the 
managers. 

I was in the coffee-house with Smollett when the news of the 
battle of Culloden aniyed, and when London all over waa in a 
perfect uproar of joy. It was then that Jack Stuart, the son of 
the Provost, behaved in the manner I before mentioned. About 
nine o'clock I wished to go home io Lyon's, in New Bond 
Street, as I had promised to sup with him that night, it being 
die anniversaiy of his marriage night, or the birthday of one 
of his children. I asked Smollett if he was ready to go, as 
he lived at Mayfair ; he said he was, and would conduct me. 
The mob were so riotous, and the squibs so numerous and in- 
cessant that we were glad to go into a narrow entry to put our 
wigs ia our pockets, and to take our swords from otu- belts and 
walk with them in our hands, aa everybody then wore swords ; 
and, after cantioning me igainit speaking a woid, Inat the mob 
should discover my countrj ind become insolent, ' for John 
Bull, aiys he, "i-, as haughty and valiant to night as he was 
abiect and cowardly on the Black Wednesday ■nhen the High- 
landen were it Derby" Ailer ve got to the head of the 
Haymaiket fhioiigh uacessant flre the Doctor led me by nar- 
row lanei, wbeie wo met nobody but a tew boys at a pitiful 
bonfire, who veiy tiviUy a«ked m foi sixpence, which I gave 
them I -aw not Smollett ag'un for lome time after, when he 
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showed Smith and me the manuscript of his Tears of Scot- 
land, which was puhhshed not long after, and had such a run 
of approbation. Smollett, though a Tory, was not a Jacobite, 
but he had the feelings of a Scotch gentieman on the reported 
cruelties that were said to be exercised after the battle of 
Culloden. 

My cousin Lyon was an Englishman bom, though of Scot- 
tish parents, and an officer in tte Guards, and perfectly loyal, 
and yet even he did not seem to rejoice so cordially at the 
victory as I expected. " What 's the matter ? " says I ; " has 
your Strathmore blood got up, that you are not pleased with 
the quelling of the EebellioD ? " " God knows," said he, " I 
heartily rejoice that it is quelled; but I'm sorry that it has 

been accomplished by the Duke of C , for if he was be- 

foi-e the most insolent of all commanders, what will he be 
now ? " I afterwards found that this sentiment prevailed more 
than I had imagined ; and yet, though no general, he had cer- 
tainly more parts and talents than any of the family. 

I was witness to a scene in the British Coffee-house, which 
was afterwards explained to me. Captain David Cheap, who 
was on Anson's voyage, and had been wrecked on the coast of 
Chili, and was detained there for some time by the Spaniards, 
had arrived in London, and frequented this coffee-house. Be- 
ing a man of sense and knowledge, he was employed by Lord 
Anson to look out for a proper person to write hia voyage, the 
chaplain, whose journal furnished the chief materials, being 
unequal to the task. ' Captain Cheap had a predilection for 
hia countrymen, and having beard of Guthrie, the writer of 
the Westminster Journal, &c, he had come down to the coffee- 
house that evening to inquire about him, and, if he was pleased 
with what he heard, would have him introduced. Not long 
after Cheap had sat down and called for coffee, Gutiirie ar- 
rived, dressed in laced clothes, and talking loud to everybody, 
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and soon fel -i w anelmrf with a gentleman about tragedy and 
comedy an3 the untes &c., and laid down the law of the 
drama in a peiemptory manner, supporting his ai^uments 
with curs ng and sweanng I saw he [Cheap] was astonished, 
when, ris ng nd ^n go the bar, he asked who this was, and 
finding it as C hr whom ho had come down to inquii-e 
about, he \a. 1 his coff e and slunk off in silence. I knew 
him weO afteiwaids, and asked him one day if ho i-emembered 
the incident. He told mo that it was true that he came there 
with the design of talking wifli Guthrie on the subject of the 
voyage, bul was so much disgusted with his vaporing manner 
that he thought no more of hun* 

I met Captain Cheap in Scotland two years after this, when 
he came to visit his relations. I met him often at his half- 
brother's, George Cheap, Collector of Customs, at Prestou- 
pans, and in summer at goat-whey quarters, where I lived 

* Of William Gufhrie, whose nama is on the title-pages of many volumi- 
nous works, one of which, tlie Geogn^Mcal Grammar, had great celebrity 
and a vast oirculatjon, varions notices will ba found in D'laraeli'B Cahtiailies 
of Authors and Boswell's JoUcoit. The aooouut of Anson's voyi^e, so well 
esteemed in its own day, and so well worth reading in the present, both from 
the interesting character of the events and the admirable way in which they 
are told, professes to have been compiled from Anson's own papers by Eich- 
ard Walter, surgeon of the Centurion, one of the vessels in the espeditlon. 
It is believad, howevar, that the work was edited, If not almost re-written, 
by Bei^aniin Robins, the mathematioisn. William Dayls, in his Olio, or 
BibUagrc^JdcoJ and Lilerary Aaeedotea and Memoranda, says: "Walters' 
Toannsoript, which was at first uitended to have been printed, being litde 
more than a transcript from a ship's jonraals, Mr. Eobhis was recommended 
as a proper person to revise it; and it vma then determined tliat the whole 
should be written by him, the transcripts of the joamals serving as mate- 
rials only} and that, with the iBtroduclion and many dissertations in the 
body of the book, of which not the least hint had. bean given by Walter, he 
extended tha acconnt, in his own peculiar style and ninnnei-, to nearly twice 
its original size." Davis prints a letter from Lord Anson, tending to con- 
firm his statement. — Ed. 
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they had got clear of a caa ^ e, w ho p!u i lei ed them of all he 
could, the captain, producing his seal, said to his companions, 
" That deril wanted to reduce me to his own terras by famine, 
but I outplotted him ; for with this piece of seal we could 
have held out twenty-four hours longer." Another trait of 
his character Captain Hamilton told me, which was, — - that 
when they arrived in Chili, to the number of eleven, who had 
adhered to Cheap, and who were truly, for hunger and naked- 
ness, worse than the lowest beggars, and were delighted with 
the arrival of a Spanish officer from the governor, who pre- 
sented Cheap with a petition, which he said he behooved fo 
sign, otherwise they could not be taken under the protection 
of the Spanish governor ; Chfeap, having glanced this paper 
with his eye, and throwing it indignantly on the ground, said 
sternly to the officer that he would not sign such a paper, for 

* Tha book here referred to, written by tlie poet's grandfather, and cited 
in Dm Juan as " My grandad's Narrative," was very popular. Its title ia 
" The Narrative of the Honorable John Byron (cemmander in a late expedi- 
tion round the world); containing an account of the great distresaeg suffered 
by Wiiiself aad his companions on the coast of Patagonia, from the year 
1740 till their acrival in England in 17*6; with a description of St. Jago de 
0iill, and Uie manners and cnstoms of the inhabitants. Also a relation of 
the loes-of the V¥ager man-of-war, one of Lord Anson's squadron:" 1768. 
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the officers of the King of England could die of hunger, hut 
fhey disdained to beg. Hamillon and Byron and all the 
people fell into despair, for ihey believed that the captain was 
gone mad, and that they were ail undone. But it had a quite 
conti-ary effect, for the officer now treated him with unbounded 
respect, and, going hastily to the gOTemor, returned imme- 
diately with a blank sheet of paper, and desired Captain 
Cheap to dictafe or write hia request in his own way. 

Hamilton added that Byron and he being then very young, 
about sixteen or seventeen, they frequently thought they were 
ruined hy the captain's behavior, which was often mysterious, 
and always arrogant and high; but that yet in the sequel they 
found that he had always acted under the guidance of a saga- 
cious fonisight. This was marking him aa a character truly 
fit for command, whicli was tie conclusion I drew from my 
intei-course with him in Scotland. On my inquiring at Ham- 
ilton what had made Byron so severe, he smd he beheved it 
was that the captain one day had called him " puppy " when 
he was petulant, and feeling himself in the wrong, he en- 
deavored 1« make up with Byi'on by greater civiUty, which 
the other rejecting. Cheap kept him at a greater distance. 
He entirely cleared Cheap from any blame for shooting 
Cozens, into whicli he was led hy unavoidable cireumstances, 
and which completely re-established his authority. 

As I had seen the Chevalier Prince Charles frequently in 
Scotland, I was appealed to if a print that was selling in all 
the shops was not like him. My answer was, that it had not 
the least resemblance. Having been taken one night, how- 
ever, to a meeting of the Royal Society by Microscope Baker, 
there was introduced a Hanoverian baron, whose likeness was 
60 strong to the print which passed for the young Pretender, 
that I had no doubt that, he being a stranger, the printsellers 
had got him sketched out, that they might make something of 
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it before hia ■v>'I^ effifries could be had. Experiments iti 
electricity were Ilifii but new in England, and I saw ihem 
well exhibited at Bakei'a, whose wife, by the by, was a 
daughter of the celebrated Daniel Defoe. 

I dined fiequently with % club of officers, mostly Scotch, at 
a coffee-house at Church Ckmrt in the Strand, where Charles 
Congalton lodged, and who introduced me to Ihe club, many 
of whom were old acquaintances, such as Captain Henry 
Fletcher, Boyd Portjsrfleld, and sundry more who had been 
spared at tlie fatal battle of Fontenoy. We had an excellent 
dinner at lOd., — I thought as good as those in Holland at a 
guilder. The company, however, were so much pleased that 
they voluntarily raised it to Is. 6d., and they were right j for 
as they generally went to the play at els o'clock, the advance 
of the ordinary left them at liberty to forsake the bottle early. 

The theatres were not very attractive this season, as Garrick 
had gone over to Dublin ; there still remained, however, what 
was enough for a stranger, — Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Clive, 
and MackUn, who were all excellent in their way. But I had 
seen Hughes and Mrs. Hamilton in Edinbui^h, and whether 
or not it might be owing to the force of first impressions, I 
then thought that they were not surpassed hy those I saw in 
London. 

Of the Uterary people I met with at this time in London, 1 
must not forget Thomson the poet and Dr. Armstrong. Dick- 
son had come to London from I^eyden with his degree of 
M. D., and had been introduced to Armstrong, who was hia 
countryman. A party was formed at the Ducie Tavern at 
Temple Bar, where the company were Armstrong, Dickson, 
and Audi'ow Millar, with Murdoch hia friend.* Thomson 

* Ab to DickBOn, sea fnrUiec on, p. IfiS. The Reverend Patrick Murdoch 
■was the anthor of esyei'al soiBiitific works, and of memoirs of M'Laarin the 
mathematician and Thomson the poet, to whom he Is said to have sat for 
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came at last, and disappointed me both by his appearance and 
conversation. Armstrong bore him down, having got into bis 
sarcastical vein by the wine be had drunk before Thomson 

At that particular .lime strangers were excluded from the 
House of Commons, and I had not then a strong curiosity for 
that kind of entertainment. I saw all the sights as usual for 
strangers in London, and having procured a small pamphlet 
which described the public buildings with taste and discern- 
ment, I visited them with that in my band. On Sundays I 
went with Lyon and his family to St. George's Church in Han- 
over Square. Sometimes I went to St. James's Church to hear 
Dr. Seeker, who was the rector of that pariah, and a fine 
preacher. I was twice at the opera, which seemed so very 
far from real bfe and sO unnatural that I was pleased with 
nothing but the dancing, which was exquisite, especially that 
of ViolettJ. 

tie portrait of tlie " little, fat, round, oily man of God " in tlie CaiOs of In- 
dolence, viha " liaa a roguish twinkle in hia eye, and sliono ail glittering witli 
angodly dew." — Ed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

me-lMS: AGE, 24-96. 

Eetubb to Scotland. — Ebslibh ScESEEr. — Wihdsok. — OxFOfiD. — 

TkAVBLLIHO AdyBNTURKS. — PKEaENTED TO THB CHUECK Olf COCK- 
BUENSPATH. — SOBSErJUENTLir SETTLED AT InVEHESK. — HlS SeTTLK- 

thony collibs. — social llfe in isvekksk asd musselburgh. — 
English Notiom that the Scots have ho Hujiob, — John Home. 
^- Sketch of the Assistant at Inveeesk. 

Vauxhall furnished early in May a fine eiilertainment, 
but I was now urged by my father to return home ; and ac- 
cordingly Charles Congalton aud I left London about the mid- 
dle of May on horseback, and, having Windsor and Oxford to 
see, we took the west road, and were delighted with the beauly 
of the country. At "Windaor, which chariaed ua, wo met with 
some old acijuaintances, — Dr. Francis Home and Dr. Adam 
Austin, who were then surgeons of dragoons, and who, ■when 
afterwards settled at Edinburgh as physicians, became eminent 
in their line. At Oxford we knew nobody but Dr. John 
Smith, M. C, who was a Glasgow exhibitioner, and then 
taught mathematica with success in Oxford. He was a good 
kind of man, and became an eminent practitioner. He went 
about with us, and showed us aU the colleges, with which we 
were really astonished. We took the road by Warwick, and 
were much pleased with that town and Lord Brooks's castle. 
When we came to Lichfield, we met, as we expected, with 
John Dickson of Kilbucho, M. P., who accompanied ue during 
the rest of our journey, till we arrived in Scotiand. 
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As thiee milvP a better travelling party tlian two, society 
waa impio^pd by tiiis junction; for though Kilbucho was a 
singular man, he knew the country, which he had often travel- 
led, and his absurdities, which were innocent, amused us. 
As well aa he knew the country, however, when we came to 
the river E^k. and to the usual place of passing it — for there 
■w« then no budge opposite Gretna Green — although he had 
insi ti d on our dismissing the guide we had brought from 
some distance to show us the road, yet nothing could persuade 
him, nar e\ en his servant, to venture into that ford which he 
professed he knew so well. The tide was not up, but the 
river was a little swollen, Congalton and I became impatient 
of his obstinate cowardice, and, thinking we observed the foot- 
step of a horse on Uie opposite side (what we thought a horse's 
footstep turned out a piece of sea-ware which the tide had 
left), we ventured in together and got safe llii-ough, while tlie 
gallant knight of the shire for the county of Peebles, with his 
squu^, stood on the bank till he saw us safe through. This 
disgusted us not a little, hut as I was to part with him at 
Gretna, and go round by Annan and Dumfries to visit my 
friends, I had only half an hour more of his company, which 
I passed in deriding his cowardice. Congalton, anxious to get 
soon to Edinburgh, accompanied him by the Moffat ,road. But 
strange to tell of a Scotch liurd, when they came to the Crook 
Inn, within a few miles of Kilbucho, which lies about half a 
mile off the road as it approaches Broughton, he wished Con- 
galion a good-evening without having the hospitality lo ask 
him to lodge a night with him, or even to breakfast as he 
passed nest morning. I was happy to find afterwards that all 
the Tweeddale lairds were not like this savage. 

I passed only two days at Dumfries and Tinwald, at which 
last place my old grandfather, who was then seventy-two, was 
rejoiced to see me, and not a little proud to find that his argti- 
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menfs had prevailed, and had sufficient force fo prevent my 
deviating into any other profession than the clerical. When I 
returned to my father's house, I found all the family in good 
health except my brother William, who was (. 
teenth year, and had all the appearance of g( 
cline. My favorite sister Catheriue had fallen a prey to the 
same disease in February. I had described lo Gregory when 
at Lcyden the state of her health, and the qualities of mind 
and temper that had attached me to her so stiongly He said 
that I would never see hei igam for those exqiii ile quihlie* 
were generally attached to snch a frail textuie of holy as 
promised but shoit durat n Wilham was as remwkable n 
one sex as she was in the other an excellent capacity for 
la imi^es a I fcifncea a kind anl generous temper a ma^ 
nammoua soul and that nuperior leading mmd thit made him 
he always lookel up to bv his compamons with a beautiful 
countemnce ind t seemingly well formed boly which were 
not proof against the alow but eerlam progress of that insidi 
ow di ease He h\ed to No^embei 1747 anl then t my 
mflnite regiet ga\e wiy to fate 

I hal onlvone sermon to del \ i befoie tie Picsl}len of 
Haddmgton to become a preacher, which was over in June. 
My first appearances were attended to with much expectation ; 
and I had the satisfaction to find that the first sermon I ever 
preached, not on trials, which was on the fast day before the 
sacrament at Tranent, had met with universal approbation. 
The genteel people of Prestonpans pariah were all there; and 
one young lady, to whom I had been long attached, not having 
been able to conceal her admiration of my oratory, I inwardly 
applauded my own resolution of adhering to the promise I had 
made my family to persevere in tte clerical profession. 

I revisited Dumfries and Tinwald again to preach two Sun- 
days for my grandfather, who gave me his warmest approba- 
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tion. One Mr. William Stewart, an old clergyman, who heard 
me on a week-day at Dumfries, gave me more self-confidence, 
for he was a good judge, without partiality. I returned home, 
and continued composing a sermon now and then, whicli I first 
preached for my fiither, and then in the neighborhood. 

Our society was still pretty good ; for though Hew Horn 
was no more, Mr. Keith had left us, and Cheap's eldest son, 

Alexander, had been kiOed at the battle of Fontenoy, Mr, 

William Grant, then Lord Advocate, had bought Preston- 
grange, and resided much there ; Lord Drummore, too, was 
still in the parish, and with both of them I was in good habits. 
Hew Bannatjne had been ordamed minister of Ormiston, who 
was a firafr-rate man for sound understanding and classical 
learning; Robertson was at Gladsmuir; and in January, 1747, 
John Home was settled at Athelstanefoid ; so that I had 
neighbors and companions of the first i ink in point of mind 
and erudition. 

In harvest this year I was pie^icnted by John Hay, Esq., of 
Spot, to the church of Cockbumspafh As my father and 
grandfather were always agian^t resisfmg Providence, I was 
obliged to accept of it. It was an ob-^rure distant place, witli- 
out amenity, comfort, or society, where if I had been settled, 
I would have more probably fallen mto idleness and dissipa- 
tion than a course of study , for preferment is so difiieult to 
be obtained in our Church, and so Infling when you have ob- 
tained it, that it requires great energj of mind not to fall 
asleep when you are fixed in a country charge. From thia I 
was relieved, by great good-luck. There was a Mr. Andrew 
Gray, afterwards minister of Abernethy, who was a very great 
friend of my father's. He had been preaching one Sunday in 
the beginning of 1747 for Fred. CaraiJchael, minister of In- 
veresk, and stayed with Mm all night: from him he had 
drawn the secret that President Forbes, who lived in his 
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parish, had secured for him a churcK that was recently vacant 
in Edinhurgh. Gray, who was very friendly and ardent, and 
knew my father's coimectiona, urged him without loss of time 
to apply for Inveresk. By this time I had preached Ihrice at 
Cockburiispath, and was very acceptable to the people. My 
father was unwilUng to take any step about a church that 
would not even be vacant for a year to come ; but Gray was 
very urgent, and backed all his other arguments with my 
father with the idea that his not doing his utmost would be 
peevishly rejecting the gift of Providence when within hi3 
reach. My father at last mounted his horse, for that he would 
■have done had the distance been but half a mile, aud away he 
went, and found Loi-d Drummore on the point of going to 
Edinburgh for the week. My father opened his budget, which 
he received most cordially, and told him there was great prob- 
ability of success, for that he was well enough to write both 
to the Diike of Euccleuch the patron, and to the Duke of 
Queensberry, his brother-in-law. Besides that. Provost Bell 
of Dumfries had everythmg to say with the Duke of Queens- 
berry, In a few posts there were favorable answers from 
both the dukes, and a promise of Inveresk. 

Lord Drummore was a true friend of my father, and had in 
summer 174G recommended me to Loi-d Stair for one of his 
churches that was about to be vacant by the translation of the 
minister ; and I preached a day at KirkUstou before his lady 
with that view. But the translation did not take place at that 
time. Mr. Hay had presented me to Cockburospath, and on 
that I would have been settled. The Crown, soon after I 
gave it up, commenced a prosecution against Mr. Hay, and 
wei-e found to have the right Mr. John Hay of Spot was a 
very good man, though not of remarkable talents: he died 
unmarried, and the estate went to his brother William. My 
father had been their tuttu.- in the year 1714-15, and they re- 
tained the greatest regard for him. 
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In the preceding -winter I had preached tliree times at Cock- 
bumspath, and was so acceptable to the people that I should 
have an unanimous call, which was on the point of being, 
moderated when the promise of Inveresk wa-. obtained My 
fotJier wished me to let my settlement go on, but I lesiated 
that, as I thought it was tampering with people to entei mto bo 
close a relation with them that was so soon to be dissolved 
The puzzle was how to get off from the Preibytery of Dun 
bar, who were desirous of having me among them ; but I soon 
solved the difficulty by saying to Lord Drummore and my 
father that nothing could be so easy ; for as I had accepted of 
the presentation by a letter of acceptance, I had nothing to do 
but to withdraw that acceptance ; this I accordingly did in 
January or February, 1747. At this period it was that John 
Home was settled in Athelstaneford, which he obtained by the 
interest of AJesander Home, Esq., of Ecclea, afterwards So- 
licitor-General, with Sir Francis Kinloch, who was his uncie. 
He was siill alive as well as his lady, but his son David, who 
was the year before married to Harriet Cockhum, the sister 
of Sir Alexander, was living in the house of Gilmerton, which, 
as it had been always hospitable, was rendered more agreeable 
by the young people ; for the husband was shrewd and sensi- 
ble, and his ivife bca\itiful, lively, and agreeable, and was 
aspiring at some knowledge and taste in belles lettrea. This 
house, for that reason, became a great resort for John Home 
and his friends of the clergy. 

This summer, 1747, passed as usual in visiting Dumfries- 
shire, where I had many friendi and i-elations ; where, in 
addition to the rest, I became well acquainted with Mr. 
WiHiam Cunningham, at that time minister of Durrisdeer, 
and one of the most accomplished and agreeable of our order. 
"When the Duchess of Queensberry was at Drumlanrig, whei-e 
she was at least one summer after he was minister, she soon 
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discovered his superior merit, and made him her daily com- 
panion, insomuch that the servanls and country people called 
. him her Grace's walking-staff. My cousin, William Wight, 
afterwards professor at Glasgow, was a great favorite of this 
gentleman, and used to live much with him in summer during 
the vacation of Ihe College of Edinhui^h, and was very much 
improved by his instructive conversation. 

My sister Margaret, who had heen brought up at Dumfries 
by her aunt Bell, who had no children, was now past fifteen, 
and already disclosed all that beauty of person, sweetness of 
temper and disposition, and that superiority of talents which 
made her afterwards be so much admired, and gave her a sway 
in the politics of tte town which was surprising in so young a 
female. Her uncle, George Bell, was the political leader, who 
was governed by his wife, — who was swayed by her niece 
and Frank Paton, Surveyor of the Customs, who was a very 
able man, and who, with my sister, were the secret springs of 
all the provost's conduct. 

Dr. Thomas Dickson, who was bis nephew, by his solicita- 
tion, after trying London for nine years, was prevailed on by 
his uncle, the provost, to come down to Dumfries in 1755, to 
try his fortune as a practitioner of physic ; but Dr. Even Gil- 
christ was too well established, and the field too narrow, for 
him to do anything ; so at the end of a year he returned to 
London again, where he did better. During that year, how- 
ever, he did what was not very agreeable to me. He gained 
my sister's affections, and a promise of marriage, though in 
point of mind there was a very great inequality ; but he had 
been the only young man in the town whose conversation was 
enlightened enough for her superior understanding, and she 
had been pestered by the courtship of several vulgar and 
illiterate bJocltheads, to be clear of whom she engaged her- 
eelf, though that engagement could not be fulfilled for four 
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years or moip, iihen thui unclp the [rmo t ni^ deid, and 
Dickson in better circumstance'-. 

I had, for thiee weeks this fummcr, hpf n it the goat whej 
with Mrs. Cheaijs femily, at a place lJIpI Durhery, it the 
head of the Ftrth, where I met Captain David Cheap, above 
mentioned. There was also the magnet which diew me attei 
her, with unseen though itTPsistible power, — the star that 
swayed and guided all my actions , and theie I hoped that bi 
acquiring the esteem of the uncle, I hid the better chanr e of 
obtaining my ohiect In the firat I succeeded, but in the last 
I finally failed, tliough I did not deaist from tjie peiM>tenee 
for several years after In the end of this year my hiother 
Wilb'am died at the age of seventeen who m spite of his 
long bad health was hkely to hive a/'quirel as much learning 
and science a., with hjs good sense would have mide hira a 
distinguished member of society. He iias much regretted by 
nil bis companions, who loved him to excess. His own chief 
regret was, that he was not to live to see me minister of In- 
veresk, the prospect of which settlement so ncai- my father 
had given him much satisfaction, 

"When JMr. Frederick Carmichael was translated to Edin- 
burgh, and the time drew near when I was to be presented to 
Inveresk, there arose much murmuring in the parish against 
me, as too young, too full of levity, and too much addicted to 
the company of my superiors, to be fit for so important a 
chaise, together with many doubts about my having the grace 
of God, an occult quality which the people cannot define, but 
surely is in full opposition to the defects they saw in me.* A 
part of my early history was on i 



*.In his " fiecollections," lie adds to this cabilogna of objections, — "I 
lisnced frajnently in a manner prohibited by lie laws of the Church; that 
I wore my hat Hgee; and had been neen galloping throngh the Links one 
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than can be conceived. There was one Aun Hall, a serap- 
Btress, who liad lived close hy the manse of Preatonpans when 
I was a boy. She was by this time married at Dalkeith, 
and a Seceder of the strictest sect, and a great leader among 
her owu people. As many people fi-om Inveresk pariah fre- 
quented ber shop at Dalkeith on market-days, the conversation 
naturally fell on the subject of who was to be their minister. 
By this time I had been presented, but they said it would be 
uphill work, for an opposition was rising against so young a 
man, to whom they had many faults, and that they expected to 
be able to prevent the settlement. " Your opposition will be 
altogether in vain," says Mrs. Ann, " for I know that' it is 
foreordained that he shall be your minister. He foretold it 
himself when he was but sis years of age ; and you know 
that ' out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,'" &c. The 
case was, that soon after I had read the Bible to the old wives 
in the churchyard, as I mentioned (p. 4), I was diverting 
myself on Mrs. Ann's stairhead, as was often the case. She 
came to the door, and, stroking my head and caressing me, 
she called me a fine boy, and hoped to live to see me my 
father's successor. " No, no," says I (I suppose, alarmed at 
the thoughts of my father dying so soon), " I '11 never be min- 
ister of that church ; but yonder 's my church," pointing to the 
steeple of Inveresk, which was distinctly seen from the stair- 
head. She held up her hands with wonder, and stored it up 
in her heart ; and telling this simple story twenty times every 
market-day to Musselburgh people for several montbs, it made 
such an impression that the opposition died away. The reign 
of enthusiasm was so recent, that such anecdotes still made an 
impression oa tiie populace. 

After all the forms were gone through, and about a year 
had elajteed after the translation of Mr. Frederick Carmichael 
to Edinburgh, I was ordained minister of Inveresk, on the 
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2d of A „ t &, 1748, by Mr. Robert Paton, minister of 
Las. wade ( 9 hon it and gentlemanly a person as any of his 
ciotl ) w th the almost universal good-will of lie parish. The 
only pe on of on ideration who was not present at the ordi- 
nation was Sir James Dalrymple of Newhailea, wlio bad laien 
umbrage at bis being refused the presentation, when he had 
appbed for it to Gersham Carmichael, the brother, of Fred- 
erick. He and bis family, however, attended the church on 
die first Sunday after the ordination, when he came round and 
welcomed me to the parish, and invited me to dine with him 
next day, which I did, and continued ever after in perfect 
friendship with him till his death in 1751. 

Sir James Dalrymple was the son of Sir David, who had 
been King's Advocate front 1709 to 1720, and was the young- 
est, and. as was said, the ablest, of all the sons of the first 
Lord Stair. He bad loaded himaelf with debt in the South 
Sea, but bis son Sir James was Auditor of the Exchequer, 
which enabled him to keep up the rank of his family. He 
wa.1 hospitable and gentlemanly, and very charitable. He 
died in 1751 of a lingering diwrder (an anasarca), and wished 
me to be often with him when he was ill; and though be 
never wished me to pray with him when we were left alone, 
always gave the conversation a serious turn, and talked lite a 
man who knew he was djing. Ills lady (Lady Christian 
Hamilton, a sister of the celebrated Lord Binning, wlio died 
before him) had warned me against speaking to him about 
death, " for Jamie," she said, " was timid ; " so I allowed him 
always to lead the conversation. One day we were talking 
of the deistical controversy, and of the progress of deism, 
when be told me that he knew Collins, the author of one of 
the shrewdest books s^ainst revealed religion. He said he 
was one of the best men he ever had known, and practised 
every Christian virtue without believing in the Gospel ; and 
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added, that though he had swam ashore on a plank — for lie 
was sure he must he in heaven — yet it was not for other 
people to throw themselves into the sea at a venture. This 
proved him to be a sincere though liheral-minded Christian. 
I was sorry for his death, for he was respected in the parish, 
and had Healed me with much kindness. 

There was a Mr. James Graham, advocate, living here at 
this time, a man of distinguished parts and gi-eat husinesa. 
He was raised to the bench in 1749, and died in 1751. He 
had one daughter, Mrs. Bai-on Mure. He was an open, 
friendly man, and gave me every sort of countenance both as 
his minister and friend, and was a man of great public spirit. 
He was liable in a great degree to a nervous disorder, which 
oppressed him with low spirits : he knew when he was going 
to fall ill, and as it sometimes confined him for three months, 
he sent back his fees to the agents, who all of them waited 
till he recovered, and applied to him again. He was Dougal- 
stone's brother, and a very powerful hamster.* 

Loid Elchies, a senior Judge, lived at CarbeiTy, in the 
' parish, and was in all respects a most r^ular and exemplary 
parishioner.t His lady, who waa a sister of Sir Robert Dick- 
son's, was dead, and his family consisted of three sons and 
three or fonr daughters, nnmarried, for some of the elder daugh- 
ters were married. He came every Sunday with all his family 
to church, aud remauied to the afternoon service. As he 
lived in the House of Carherry, he had the aisle in the church 
which bebnged to that estate, where there was a very good 
room, where he retired to a cold collation, and took Sir Eobert 

* DousBbton was the name of the family estate, inheritad by Bie elder 
brother. The Judge took the title of Lord Easdale. — En, 

t Patrick Grant, Lord Eloliiea, well known to lawyera by hia Colleetion 
of Heports of the Deoisiona of the Court of Session from 1733 to 176*, ar- 
rongad in alphabetical order, according to the matter of the legEd prinoipla 
involved la each oaso. See Tytmee'b Life of KB«»es, i. 89. - Ed. 
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Dickson an.I me always with him when I did not preaeh in 
the aflernoOQ. He was an eminent Judge, and had gi'eat 
knowledge of the law ; but though he was held to be a severe 
chai-acter, I found him a man agreeable and good-tempered in 
society. He attended as an elder at the time that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper was administ«retl, and followed 
one practice, in which he was singular. It is the custom for 
elders to serve tables in sets and by turns, that all may serve 
and none be fetigued. When it was his turn to retire to his 
seat, he entered it, as it was close by the communioa-table, but 
never sat down till the elements were removed, which could 
not be less than an hour and a half. I mentioned this singu- 
larity to him one day, wishing to have it explained, when he 
said that he thought it irreverent for any ooe who ministered 
at the table to sit down while the sacred symbols were present. 
He removed to the House of Inch, nearer Edinburgh (when 
an owner came to live at Carberry, about the year 1752), and 
died of a fever in 1754, being one of nine Judges nho died m 
the course of two years, or a little more. His eldest son wvs 
Mr. Baron Grant ; his second, Robert, cap! un of a fifty "un 
ship, died young; Andrew, the Ihii-d, survived his brothers 
and died, as the Baron did, in Granada. 

Sir Robert Dickson of Carberry, Bart., was tjiPit grand en 
of Dr. David Dickson, a celebrated profeasoi of diTimty m 
Edinburgh, who was one of the committee who attended the 
Scotch army in England, in Charles I.'s time, and got his 
share of the sum that was paid for delivering the King to the 
English army. His having acquired an estate in those days 
does not imply that he had acquired much money, for land 
was very cheap in those days. There was annexed to the 
estate the lordship of Inveresk, now in the Duke of Buc- 
eleuch, with the patronage of the parish. 

This Sir Robert, being a weak, vain man, had got through 
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his wliole fortune. The estate was sold, and he now lived in 
a house in Inveresi, opposite to Mr. Colt's, called Eosebank, 
built near a hundred years before by Sir Thomas Young, 
Knight, Sir Robert Dickson's lady was a daughter of 
Douglas of Doraoch, a worthy and patient woman, who 
thought it her duty not only to bear, but palliate the -weak- 
nesses and faults of her husband. They had one son, Robert, 
who was in the same elates at the College with me, and was 
very promising. He went young lo the East Indies to try to 
mend their broken fortunes, and died in a few years. There 
were three or four daughters. Sir Eohert had obtained an 
office in the Customs or Excise of about £ 130, on which, 
by the good management of his wife and daughters, he in 
those days lived very decently, and was respected by the 
common people, as he had been once at the head of the par- 
ish. He loved twopenny and low company, which contributed 
to hia pop hr'ly together w'th his be'ng mild and silent even 
in 1 3 e ps 

Cohn C BileU Esj who 1 ad been Collector at Prcston- 
p\n anl w^s [ omot d to the Biaid ol Customs in 17S8, 
h ed no V at P nk e House inA 1 ad everal sons and daugh- 
ters my e ly compa on 

Tl ere 1 ved at tl at t n n the c -ner of Pinkie House, 
by him If Arch 1 11 Kobe 1 on commo ly called the Gospel, 
1 le to tl e celebrated Dr Etb ts n — a very singular 
ch-i acter vil o made great part of ou im scment at Pinkie 
Hon e as 1 came tl ough a pas age f om hia own apartment 
every night to supper, and dmed there likewise, as often as 
he pleased, for which he paid them a cart of coals in the week, 
as he took charge of Pinkie coal, which hia brother-in-law, 
"William Adam, architect, and he, had a lease of. He was a 
rigid Presbyterian, and a severe old bachelor, whose humors 
diverted us much. He was at first very fond of me, because 
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he said I had common-sense, but he doubted I bad but little 
of the grace of Giod in me ; and when Dr. George Kay, one 
of his great friends, posed him on that notion, be could not 
explain ivbat be meant, but answered that 1 was too good 
company to have any deep tincture of reUgion. Kay tben 
asked if be thought he had any grace, as be bad seen him 
much amused and pleased when he sang, which was more 
than I could do. He repbed, that bis singing, though bo ex- 
cellent, did not much raise him in his opinion. 

There was likewise bving at Inveresk, John Murray, Esq., 
Clerk of Session, of the Ochtertyre family, who, bavmg been 
a rake and spendfhrifl, had married Lucky Thorn, a celebrated 
tavern-keeper, to clear £. 4,000 of debt that be had contracted 
to her* She was dea<l, but there was a fine girl of a daugh- 
ter who kLpt house for her fatbei There wa't very gool 
company, cpecialiy of the Jacobite p-irty, came about the 
bouse where I was very often 

ThLte was bkewi-e Mv Oliver Colt, who resided in the 
family bouse m Inveiesk, who, m tno or three veais after- 
ward-f, by the death of an uncle and brother, had come to a 
lai^i" toitune He was de'-cendi d of those clergymen of the 
pari=b the firit of whom ■« is oidiined m 1609, whose father, 
I have heard, was a professor at St. Andrews. 

Oliver was a man of mean appearance and habits, and had 
passed much of his time with the magistrates and burghers of 
Musselburgh, and, having humor, was a great master of their 
vulgar wit. When he gi-ew rich, ho was deserted by his old 
friends, and had not manner to draw better company about 
him, insomuch fhat, having been confined for a good while to 
his bouse by illness, though not keeping bis room, when an 

ly, it ia deemed pru- 
ill Ihs anthor's MS, 
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old lady, a Mrs. Carse, went in to ask for him, he complained 
bitterly that it was the forty-third day that be had been con- 
fined, and no neighbor had ever come near him. He married 
afterwai-da a lady of quality, and had enough of company. 
His son Robert, who died m 1798, was one of the best and 
worthiest men that ever the pariah bred in my time, and I 
was much afflicted with his early deatSi. 

The magistrates and town-council were at this time less 
respectable than they had been ; for the Whigs, in-1746, had 
turned out the Jacobites, who were more gentlemanlike than 
their successors, and were overlooked by Government, as 
Musselburgh was only a burgh of regality, dependent on the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The new magistrates were of vei-y low 
manners and habits, but good Whigs and Presbyterians. All 
of the bnrghera, except two of the old magistrates. Smart and 
Vernon, still preserved the old custom at their family feasts 
of making the company pay for their drink. There were few 
or no shops in the town, and but OBe in each of Sie streets of 
Musselburgh and Fisherrow, where even a pound of sugar 
could be bought, and that always one penny per pound dearer 
than at Edinburgh ; so that they had very little sale at a time 
whea a woman would have run to Edinburgh with her basket, 
and brought half a hundredweight for a groat, whicli did not 
rise to above sixpence till after the year 1760. 

There were no lodging-houses at this time in the town, and 
as it was a dragoon quarter, where generally two troops lay, 
the officers were obliged to accept their billets in burghers' 
houses. The only lodging I remember was in a by-street, 
between Musselburgh and Newbig^ng, where the late Gen- 
eral George Ward and his chum lodged for a year, and where 
a corporal and his wife would not think themselves well ac- 
commodated now. As in those days the dragoons generally 
stayed two years in Scotland, and did not always change 
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quarters at the end of a year, I became intimate with Ward, 
then a lieutenant, a sensible m;m and a good scholar, and 
pleasant company, though he stuttered. 

I have not yet mentioned the two most able inhabitants here 
at this time, who were Alexander Wood, surgeon, and Com- 
misaiouer Cardonnel. Sandie Wood was very young, not 
above twenty-one or twenty-two ; but there bemg an opening 
here by means of the illness of the senior practitioner, Wood 
was invited out by a few of the principal people, and got im- 
mediately into some business. His father, an opulent farmer 
in the neighborhood of Edinbiu^h, had bound him an appren- 
tice to his brother, a surgeon, well employed by people of in- 
ferior rank, and surgeon to the poorhouse, then recently erected. 
Sandie Wood was a handsome, stout fellow, with fine black 
eyes, and altogether of an agreeable and engaging appearance. 
He was perfectly illiterate in everything that did not belong 
to Ms own profession, in which even he was by no means a 
great student. Some scrapes he got into with women drove 
him from this place in two or three years for his good. One 
gentlewoman he got with child, and did not marry. When 
he had got over this difficulty, another fell with child to him, 
whom he married. She died of her child ; and Sanders was 
soon after called to a berth in Edinburgh, on the death of his 

Sanders supplied his want of learning with good sense, and 
a mind as decis e is h eye wis qu k He knew the symp- 
toms of disease whiglneadh ugno superfluous talk 
about politics or nevs — f r books very few of the profes- 
sion knew anytl g al o t — 1 e a ted no time in idle talk, 
like many of 1 b ethren b t j is ed on through sleep and 
narrow lanes, an 1 ui ght s a rs of s s or seven stories high, 
by which meai I e got so n int good business, and at last, 
his hands being as good a h eyes on the death of George 
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Lauder he became the greateaf and mo t bucces'ful opeiafor 
for the stone, and for all othpr iiffiiult ca«es His m-mneis 
were careless and unpolished, and his loughnfss often ollend 
ed ; but it was soon discoTered that, m spite of his usual dn 
meanor, he was remarkably tender-hearted, and never al ghted 
any case where there was the least danger. I found hua al- 
ways a very honest, friendly, and kind physician. He is doing 
business yet in his seventy-fourth year, and although bis facul- 
ties are impaired, and his operations long over, he gives satis- 
faction to his patients. He has always been convivial, belongs 
to many elute, and sings a good song. 

Tho other person was Mansfelt Cardonnel, Esq., Commis- 
sioner of the Customs. His father, Adam de Cardonnel (for 
they were French Protestants by descent), had been secretary 
to the Duke of Schomberg, who was killed at the battle of 
the Eoyae, at the age of eighty. He had been affronted the 
day before by King "William not having intrusted him as usual 
with his plan of the battle, as Adam de Cardonnel told his 
son. Another brother, James, was secretaiy to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and had made a large fortune. His daughter 
and heiress was Lady Talbot, mother of Lord Dynevor. My 
friend's mother was a natural daughter of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; and as he was by some other line related to Waller 
the poet, he used to boast of his being descended from the 
Usurper as weO as the royal line. He was not a man of 
much depth or genius, but he had a right sound understand- 
ing, and was a man of great honor and integrity, and the most 
agreeable companion that ever was. He excelled in story- 
telling, like Ms great-grandfather, Charles II., but he seldom 
or ever repeated them, and indeed had such a collection as 
served to sea=on every conversation. He was veiy fond of 
my companions, particularly of John Home, who was very 
often v/ith me. On a very limited income he lived very hos- 
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pitaljly ; lie had many children, but oiJy one son, a doctor, 
remained. The son is now Adam de Cardounel Lawson of 
Chirton, close by Sheills, a fine estate that was left him by a 
Mr. Hilton Lawson, a cousin of his mother's, whose name was 
Hilton, of the Hilton Castle family, near Sunderland.* 

There was another gentleman, whom I must mention, who 
then lived at Lorretlo, a Mr. Hew Forbes, a Principal Clerk 
of Session. He was a nephew of tie celebrated President 
Duncan Forbes, and had, at the request of his uncle, pur- 
chased Lorretto from John Steel, a minion of the President's, 
who had been a singer in the concert, but had lost his voice, 
and was patronized by his lordship, and had for some years 
kept a celebrated (avern in that house. Hew Forbes was the 
second of three brothers, whom I have seen together, and, to 
my taste, had more wit and was more agreeable than either 
of them. Arthur, the eldest, laird of Pittencrieff and a col- 
onel ill the Dutch service, was a man of infinite humor, which 
consisted much in his instantaneous and Uvely invention of 
fictions and tales to illustrate or ridicule the conversation that 
was going on ; and as his tales were inoffensive, though totally 
void of truth, they afforded great amusement to every com- 
pany. The third brother, John, was the gentleman who re- 
trieved our affairs in North America, after Braddock's defeat. 
He was an accomplished, agreeable gentleman, but there ap- 
peared to me to be more effort and less nairet^ in his conver- 
salJon than in that of Hew, whose hnmor was gemiine and 
natural. 

* There is on " Adam de Oardonnel," knoiro as the aullioc of a work on 
the Scottish Coinfigs, and of PicluresqaB Antiqailkt of Scotland, containing 
etchings of many of the mined eoolesiastlcal and baronial bnlldings of Scot- 
land. The editor hasoflen endeavored, without suooesB, to find out who it 
was that took so much interest hi these architectural relics, and made so 
TOoritorlous an effort to represent them in his sketches. Erora his peculiar 
name there can be Utile doubt thfit he was a member of the femily If ferred 
to bv the author. — Eo. 
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With KO mfmy resident families of distinction, my situation 
waa envied as superior lo most clergymen for good company 
and agreeable society ; and so it was at tliat period preferable 
to what it has often been since, when the number of genteel 
families was doubled or trebled, as they have long been. But 
though I lived very weU with the upper families, and could 
occasionally consort with the burgesses, some of whom, though 
unpolished, were sensible people ; yet my chief Bociety was 
with John Home, and Robertson, and Eamiatine, and Greor^ 
Ijogan, who were clergjTucn about my own age, and very 
accomplished. 

In the month of October this year I had a very ^reeable 
jaunt to Dumfripsshire to attend the marriage of ray eousia, 
Jean Wight, with John Hamilton, the minister of Bolton. 
She was very hanilsome, sprightly, and agieeable, — about 

twenty ; he a -seuBible, Knowing man * John 

Home was his " best man ; " I was tie lady's attendant of 
the same occupation, according to the fashion of the times. 
We set out together on horseback, but so contrived it that we 
had very liltle of tie bridegroom ; for being in a greater haste 
to get to his journey's end than we were, he was always at the 
baiting-place an hour before us, where, after our meal, we 
lingered as long after he had departed. Our grandfather 
Eobison wished to solemnize this first marriage of any of his 
grandchildren at bis own house at Tinwald, which, though an 
ordinary manse, had thirty people to sleep in it for two or 
three nights. John Home and I had bfcn one day in Dum- 
fiies with the bridegroom, where we met with George Eanna- 

^ The rest of his chacacl^r is scored out, so as to oe totally Illegible; siid 
in tlie handwriting in which the original MS. is altered throughout^ th« sen- 
tence staods, " He was not leaa than thirty-flve ; and thongh ft sensible, 
knowing man, was in other rospsola seemingly unsuitable tbr ft young and 
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tine, our friend Hew'a brother, at that time minister of Craigie. 
As he was an old schoolfellow of Hamilton's, we easily in- 
duced him to ask him to the marriage ; and George, having 
a great deal of Falstaffian humor, helped much to enliven the 
company. Home and he and I, with Willie Wight, the bride's 
brother, then a fine lad of eighteen, h^d to ride four miles into 
Dumfries to our lodgirgi it Piovost Bel! a, -mother nncle of 
mme, aftti ouppcr, wlieiB Einnatini- s vein of humor kept us 
in perpetuil Hughtcr 

I shiU take this oppurtimity of correcting a mistake into 
which the Engh h lulhois h-ne fallen, m which they aie 
supported by manj of the Scotch wntbr^, partimhrly by 
those of the jl/inor, — whith i-s that the people of bcotland 
have nohumoi. Tbat this is a gross mistake, could be proved 
by innumerable songs, ballads, and stories that are prevalent 
in the south of Scotland, and by every person old enough to 
remember the limes when the Scottish dialect was spoken in 
purity in the low country, and who have been at all con- 
versant with the common people. Since we began to affect 
speaking a foreign language, which the English dialect is to 
us, humor, it must be confessed, is less apparent in conversa- 
tion. The ground of this pretension in the English to the 
monopoly of humor is their confounding two characters to- 
gether that are quite different, — the humorist and the man 
of humor. The humorist prevails more in England than in 
any country, because liberty has long been universal tiiere, 
and wealth very general, which I hold to be the father and 
mother of the humorist. This mistake has been confirmed by 
the abject humor of the Scotch, who, till of late years, allowed 
John Bull, out of flattery, to possess every quality to which 
he pretended. 

Johfl Home was an admirable companion, and most accept- 
able to all strangers who were not offended with the levities 
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of a joumg clergyman, for lie was yeiy handsome an^ had a 
fine person, about 5 feet lOJ- inches, and an agreeable, catch- 
ing address ; he had not much wit, and still less humor, but 
he had eo much sprightUness and vivacity, and such an ex- 
pression of benevolence in his manner, and such an unceasing 
flattery of those he liked (and he never kept company with 
anybody else) , — the kind commendations of a lover, not the 
adulation of a sycophant, — that he was truly irresistible, and 
his entry to a company was lite opening a window and letting 
the sun into a dark room. 

After passing eight days at Dumfries, with such a variety 
of amusement as would fill half a volume of a novel, we re- 
turned with our young couple home to East Lothian, and 
passed two or three days with Ihem at their residence. 

There was an assistant preacher at Inveresk when I was 
ordmned, whose name was George Anderson, the son of a 
clergyman in Fife, and, by his mother, grandson of a Pro- 
fessor Campbell of Edinbui^h, who made a figure in the 
divinity chair towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
His aunt was the mother of Dr. John Gregory of Edinburgh ; 
but he had not partaken of the smallest spark of genius from 
either of the families. He waa good-natured and laborious 
in the parish, however, and likely to fall into the snare of 
such kind of people, by partaking of their morning hospi- 
tality, — viz. a dram, very usual in those days. He was 
reckoned an excellent preacher by the common people, be- 
cause he got a sermon faithftilly by heart (his father's I 
suppose), and delivered it with a loudness and impetuosity 
surpassing any schoolboy, without making a halt or stop from 
beginning to end. This galloping sort of preaching pleased 
the lairds as well as the people, for Sir David Kinloch was 
much taken with him, and he would have been popular in all 
respects had not hia conversation and conduct betrayed his 
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folly. With a very small inpomo, he ventiiri'd [to marry] a 
handsome sempstreaa, Peggy Derquier, the daughter of 
a Swisa ensiga who had got into the Britiah army. They 
had children, and a very slender subsistence, not al)ove £ 40 
per annum, so that I was obliged to look about for some better 
berth for them. At last, in 1751, a place cast up in South 
Carolina, to which he and his family were with difQcuIty sent 
out, as a sum of money had to be borrowed to fit out him and 
his wife and two children for the voyage. I was one of his 
securities for the money, and lost notliing but the interest of 
£ 50 for two years. His wife was mettlesome, and paid up 
the money the yeai after he died, which was not above two 
years. ^ for pool George, being a guzzling fellow, could not 
remam long enough from Charleston, near which his meet- 
ing-hou^e was, till he recovered his strength after a severe 
fevei the rum-puneh got the better of him, and he relapsed 
and died His widow, being still handsome and broody, 
mamed well next time, and got her children well provided 
for. 

In a ludicrouf poem which John Home wrote on the march 
of his Voluntceis to the battle of Falkirk, he gives Anderson 
bis (.hiracler undn the nickname of Lungs — for the wags 
called him Ciilyle's Lungs on account of his loud preaching 
— ot which I ri,mi,mber one line, — 

" And if you did not beat him, Lunga was pleased." 

Like other gluttons, Lungs was a coward, and the first man 
at Leith after the battle — for he was a Volunteer in the com- 
pany of which Home was a heutenant — and showed his ac- 
tivity chiefly in providing the company with victuals and 
drink, in begging of which he had no shame. 
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1743-1753: AGE, 36-31. 

Affaih of GeoeOE LogAb, — 
^EBSTEK. — Wallace. — Contsm- 
eohart Histokt oi' thb Church. — Thk "Moderates" and ■ran 
"WiLD" PartT. — Tbe Patronage Qhestios. — EidibO Comhit- 
THEB. — EEVOLnriOM IS Church Polity, ahd Cakli-le's Shake in 
IT. — Sketches of Leaders in the Assembly. — Lokd Islat, 
Makchmont, Sir Gk-bert Elt-iot. .— Principal Tullidelph.* 

In winler 1748 I remained much at Lome in loy own 
parish, perfonning my duties, and becoming acquainted with 
my flock. The Cheapa took a house in Edinburgh this winter 
to entertain Captain Cheap, who, being a man past fifty, and 
a good deal worn out, his very sensible niece thought ho would 
never marry, and therefore brought her young female com- 
panions about to amuse him. Among the rest she had much 
with her the Widow Brown, Aony Clerk that was, whose hus- 
band, Major Brown [vras killed at the battle of Falkirk f]. 
She was a handsome, lively coquette as ever was, being of a 
gay temper and a slight understanding. My sagacious friend 
had taken her measures ill indeed, for, aa she told me after- 
wards, sho never dreamed that her grave, respectable uncle 

* For fiirthor information on tJia eeclesiastioal affairs of the time dis- 
cuBsed in thia cliaptBr, the reader is referred to Aiaiais of the General Assem- 
blyo/the CTwreAo/ ScotfanJ/roni 1739 M 176B, known as " Morren's Annals," 
and to The Church EUtary of ScoSand, by the Eat. John Cuniiingliam, 
minister of Crieff, 1869. 

t Left blank by Cai-lyle, and filled up in another hand. 
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■would be catched with a woman of Mrs. Brown's descriptioa. 
But he was so captivated at the very first glance that he very 
soon proposed marriage ; and having executed his design, and 
taken the House of Preston for next summer, they came and 
lived there for several months, where I saw them frequently, 
and was asked to marry a niece of hers with a gentleman at 
Dunhar, which I accordingly did. They went to Bath and 
London, where his niece joined him in 1749. 

It was in the General Assembly of this year that some 
zealous west-comitry clei^men formed the plan of applying 
to Parliament for a general augmentation of stipends, by rais- 
ing the minimum from 800 merks to 10 chaldera of grmn, 
or its value in money. The clergy haviag shown great loy- 
alty and zeal during the Ecbellion in 1745, which was ac- 
knowledged hy Government, they presumed that they would 
obtain favor on this occasion ; but they had not consulted tlie 
landed interest, nor even taken the leaders among the Whigs 
along with them, which was the cause of their miscarriage. 
The committee appointed by this Assembly to prepare the 
form of their application brought it into next Assembly, and 
by a very great majority agreed to send commissioners to 
London the session thereafter to prosecute their claim, which, 
when it failed, raised some ill-humor, for they had been very 
sanguine. Dr. Patrick Cuming, who was then the leader of 
the Moderate party, lent his whole aid to this scheme, and 
was one of the commissioners. This gave him still a greater 
lead among tlie clergy. The same thmg happened to Lord 
Di-ummore, the judge, who espoused then- cause warmly.. On 
tlie other hand. Principal Wishart and Lis bTOther George 
followed Dundas.of Amiston, the first President of that name, 
and lost their popularity. Of the two brothers William and 
George Wishart, sons of Principal Wishart, William the eld- 
est, and Principal of the University of Edmburgh, was the 
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most ieai-ned and ingenuous, Ijut he had heen for seventeen 
years a dissenting minister in London, and returned with dis- 
senting principles. He had said some things rashly wliile the 
augmentation scheme was going on, which betrayed contempt 
of (he clei^y ; and as he was rich, and had tlio expectation of 
still more — being the heir of his two uncles, Admiral and 
General "Wisharts, of Queen Aime's reign — his sayings gai'e 
alJU greater otfence. Gteorge, the younger brother, was milder 
and more temperate, and wis a more icceptable p eacher 
than hia brother, though inferior to him m ^ nius hut his 
understanding was sound, and his benevolence unbounled, so 
that ho had many friends. When his biother who misled 
him about ecclesiastical affairs died in 1754 he ewne back to 
the Moderate party, and was much respected among us. 

About this period it was that John Home and I, being left 
alone with Dr. Patrick Cuming after a synod supper, he 
pressed us to stay with him a little longer ; and during an 
hour or two's conversation, being desirous to please us, who, 
he thought, would be of some consequence in church courfs, Le 
tiirew out all his lures to gain us to be his implicit followers ; 
but ho failed in his purpose, having gone too far in his ani- 
mosity to George Wishart — for we gave up the Principal. 
We said to each other when we parted that we would support 
him when he acted right, but would never be intimate with 
him as a friend. 

It was the custom at this time for the patrons of parishes, 
when they had litigations about settlements, which sometimes 
lasted for years, to open public-houses to entertain the mem- 
bers of Assembly, which was a very gross and offensive abuse. 
The Duke of Douglas had a cause of this kind, which lasted 
for three Assemblies, on which occasion it was that his com- 
missioner, White of Stockbridge, opened a daily table for a 
score of people, which vied with the Lord Commissioner's foi^ 
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ahmr., ma mpas.ea it far in wioe. WMte, who wa. a low 
man, was aelightea witli the reapect which these ainnera pro- 
cure'a him. jUler the c»» was hni.hea, Stoclibpiage kept up 
hU table while he li»ea, fot the honor of the toilj, where I 
haie often dinea, after his Graee'a snit was at an end. There 
was another of the .ame liind that lasted longer, the case of 
St. Ninian's, of which Sir Hew Paterson was patron. 

John Home and Eoberlson and Logan and I entered mto 
a tolulion to dine with none of them while then- suits were 
m dependence. This resolution we kept inviolahly when we 
were members, and we were followed by many of our friends. 
Dr. Patrick Cuming did not like this resolution of ours, as it 
showea us to be a little untractable ; but it added to our im- 
poptance ; and after thai no man, not even Lord Drnnnnore, 
to whom I was so much obliged, and who was a keen party 
man, ever solicited my vote in any judicial case. 

The Lord President Dundas, who led the opposition to the 
scheme of augmentation, was accounted the hrst lawyer this 
country CTer had bred. Ho was a man of a high and ardent 
mind, a most persuasive speaker, and to me, who met Urn bnt 
seldom in private, one of the ablest men I had ever seen. He 
dedmed soon after this, and was for two or three years kid 
aside lirom business before his death. 

Hew, Earl of Marchmont, appeared in this Assembly, wlio 
had been very ignorantly eitolled by Pope, whose hemistichs 
stamped characters in those days.* 

In winter 1749 it was that John Home went to London 

« " Lo, the ^gerimi gn>t, 
Wiereiiobly]iensiveSt.JolinE!itandtliouglit, 
Wliera British siglis from dying Wjndham stnle, 
And the briglit flame was Bliot througii Marclimonfa aoul." 

Til. pa...ge nil.J IWi» <" (P- ">> » It™ f '""'« »1>«"»" '" »" 

epiiogue toliie " Satiras;" — 
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with his tragedy of Agis, to try to bring it on the slage, in 
ivhich he failed; which was the cause of his tnming his 
thoughts on the tragedy of Douglas after his return. He had 
a recommendation to Mr Lyttleton, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, 
whom he could not so much as prevail with to read his trag- 
edy ; and his brother, afterwards a bishop, would not so much 
as look at it, as he said he had turned liis thoughts to natural 
history. Home was enraged, but not discouraged. I had 
^ven him a letter to Smollett, with whom he contracted a 
sincere friendship, and he consoled himself for the neglect he 
met wilh by the warm approbation of the Doctor, and of Joha 
Blair and his friend Barrow, an Enghsh physician, who had 
escaped with him from the Castle of Doune, and who made 
him acquainted with Collins the poet, with whom he grew 
very inlimato. He extended not his acqusuntance much fur- 
ther at this time, except to a Governor Melville, a native of 
DuQbai-, of whom he was fond ; and passed a good deal of 
time with Captain Cheap's family, which was then in London, 
I had several letters from him at that time which displayed 
the charalcter he always maintained, which was a thorough 
contempt of his non-approvers, and a blinded admiration of 
those who approved of his worlis, and gave him a good recep- 
tion, whom he attached still more to him by the most caress- 
ing manners, and the sincere and fervent flattery of a lover. 
In all the periods of his long life his opinions of men and 
things were merely prejudices. 

It was in the year 1750, 1 think, that he gave his manse 
(for he boarded himself in a house in the village) to Mr. 

" Cobham 's s. coward, Polwnrth ia a slave, 

And Littleton a dark dBsigning knave." 

About Lord Polwacth, afterwards Earl of Marohmont, and other membBrs 

of his family, abundant intbrmation will fae found in " A Saleotioa from tlio 

Papers of the Earls of Marohmont," S vols,, 1831. — En. 
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Hepburn of Keith, and his family, — a gentleraati of pristine 
faitli and romantic valor, who had been in both the Rebellions, 
in 1715 and '4& ; and had there been a third, as was projected 
at this time, would have joined it al&o. Add to this, that Mr. 
Hcplurn was an accomphshed gentleman, and of a simple and 
winning elocution, who said nothing m vain. His wife, and 
his daughters by a former lady, resembled him in his sim- 
plicity of mind, but propagated his doctrines with moi-e open- 
ness and ardor, and a higher admiration of imphdt loyalty 
and romantic heroism. It was the seductive conversation of 
this family that gradually softened and cooled Mr. Home's 
aversion to the Pretender and to Jacobites (for he had been a 
very warm Whig in the time of the Eebellion), and prepared 
him for the life he afterwards led. 

Mr. Home, in his History of the Behellion, has praised this 
gentleman for an act of gallant behavior iu becoming Gentle- 
man XJshei to Piince Charles hv ushenng him mto the Abbej 
■with his Bword diawn Thi« his been on fd-ie information, 
tor his son, Colonel RiLL-trd Hepburn demed to me the posai- 
bihty of It, his father being a person ot mvmable modesty, 
and loid of all ostentation The Colonel added, that it wka 
his father s fortune to be praiand for qnihties he did not pos- 
sess — foi learning, for instance, of which he had no great 
tmctuie, but in mathemitics — while his pnme quality was 
omitted, which was th^ most e juil and plAcid tempei with 
which ever moital w is endowed foi in his whole hie he was 
nev^i once out of temper noi did ever i muscle ot his iv:^ 
alter on any occun-ence. One instance he told of a serving- 
boy having raised much disturbance one day in the kitchen or 
hall. When his father rose to sec what was the matter, he 
found the boy had wantonly run a spit through the cat, which 
lay sprawling. He said not a word, but took the boy by the 
shoulder, led him out of the house-door, and locked it af^er 
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him, and returned in silence fo play out his game of chess 
■witJi his daughter. 

It was from his having heard Mrs. Janet Denoon, Mr. Hcp- 
hum'a siat«r-in-law, sing the old haJlad of " Gil Morrice," that 
he [Ilomcj first took his idea of the tragedy of Douglas, 
which, Ave years afterwards, he carried to London, for he was 
but an idle composer, to offer it for the stage, but with the 
same bad success as formerly. The length of time he took, 
however, tended to bring it to perfection ; for want of success, 
added to his natural openness, made him communicate his 
compositions to his friends, whereof there were some of the 
soundest judgment, and of the most exquisite taste. Of the 
first sort there were Dra. Blair and Eobertsou, and Mr. Hew 
Baanatine; and of the second, Patrick Lord Elibank, the 
Hepburn family, and some young ladies with whom he and I 
had become intjmate — viz. Miss Hepburn of Monkriggs, 
Lord Milton's niece , Miis Eliza Fletcher, ^erwai-ds Mrs. 
"Wedderbum, his joungest daughter , and Miss Campbell of 
Can-ick, at that time fhcii gieat fnend. As Home himself 
wrote a hand that was hoidly legible and at that time could 
ill afford to hire -in amanuensis, I oa^pt^ Douglas several times 
over for him, — which, by means of the coirections of all the 
friends I have mentioned, anil the fine and decisive criticisms 
of the late Sii' Gilbert Elliot, had attained to the perfection 
with which it was acted ; for at fiiid time Home was tractable, 
and listened to our remarks. 

It was at this period that George Logan, the son of a min- 
ister in Edinburgh of note, was presented to the church of 
Ormiston, vacant by the translation of Mr. Hew Bannatine 
to Dirleton. Logan was a man of parts and genius, and of a 
particular turn to mathematical and metaphysical studies but 
he was of an indolent and dilatory disposition. "WTien he 
passed trials before the Presbytery of Dalkeith, he met with 
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unexpected opposition. When lie came to tte last of bis 
discourses, which waa the popular sermon, from Heb. iL 10 
was appointed to him. He came home with me, and inquir- 
ing if my popular sermon, when I waa licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Haddington, waa not on the same text, which was 
the case, he pressed me to lend it to him, as it would save him 
much trouble, to which I with reluctance consented. He 
copied it almost verbatim, and delivered it at our next meet- 
ing.* Being averse to Logan, many of them thought there 
was heresy in it, and insisted on an inquiry, and that a copy 
should be deposited with tlie Clerk, This inquiry went on for 
several meetings, till at last Logan, being impatient, as he had 
a young lady engaged to maiTy him, toot the first opportunity 
of appealing to the Synod. After several consultations with 
our ablest divines, who were Dra. Wishart and Wallace, with 
Professor Goldie, and Messrs. Dalgleish of Linlithgow, Nas- 
smith of Dalmeny, and Stedman of Haddington, it was agreed 
that Logan's sermon was perfectly orthodox, and that Iho 
Presbytery in their zeal had run into heretical opinions, in- 
somuch that those fiiends were clear in their judgment that 
the panel should be assoilzied and the Presbytery taken to 
task. But the motive I have already mentioned induced 
young Logan to be desirous of making matters up without 
irritating the Presbytery, and therefore it was agreed that he 
should make a sHght apology to the Presbytery, and that they 
should be ordained to proceed in the settlements Tet, in spite 

* Popular Sermon. The sermon preached to tlie people of the parish hy 
a presentee, as distingaished from the other trials of his fitness, which lata 
place in the presence of the Presbytery. The Logsn here mentioned is not 
Uie poet; and it is perhaps still more nocessary to distingnlsh him from ti 
oonteoiporary, George Logan, also a olergyman of the Church of Scotlsmd, 
and eminent in his day fbr a long and bitter political controversy with Rnd- 
diman the grammarian. The affair of the censured sermon is mentioned in 
Maokeniia's aooount of Home, p. 12. ~ En. 
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of ttis sacrifice to peace, tlie zealots of the Presbyfory stiil 
endeavored to delay the settlement by etnliarrassing him on 
what is called the extempore trials ; but as he was an able and 
a learned young man, he haffled them all in an ezamination 
of three hours, four or flye times longer than usual, when he 
answered all their questions, and refuted all their cavils in 
such a masterly manner, as turned the chase in the opinion of 
the byetandera, and made the Presbytery appear to he heret- 
ical, instead of the peraon accused. 

Among the accusers of Logan, the most violent were Plen- 
derleath of Dalkeith, Primrose at Crichton, Smith at Cranston, 
"Watson at Newbottle, and Walker at Temple. The first had 
been a minion of Dr. George Wiahart's, and set out as one of 
the most moral preachers at the very fop of fie Moderate 
interest, giving offence by his quotations from Shaftesbury; 
but being very weak, both in body and mind, he thought to 
compensate for his disability by affecting a change of senti- 
ment, and coming over to the popular side, both in his sermons 
and his votes in the courts. He was ti-uly but a poor soul, 
and might have been pardoned, but for his hypocrisy. Prim- 
rose was a shallow pedant, who was puffed up by the flattery 
of his brethren to think himself an eminent scholar because 
he was pretty well acquainted with the system, and a person 
of a high, independput mind because he was rich and could 
speak impertinently to his heritors, and build a manse of an 
uncommon size and pay for the overplus. He had a fluent 
elocution in the dialect of Morayshire, embellished with 
English of his own invention ; but with all this he had no 
common sense. Smith was a sly northern, seemingly very 
temperate, but a great counsellor of his neighbor and country- 
man Primrose. Watson was a dark inquisitor, of some parts. 
Walker was a rank enthusiast, with nothing but heat witjiout 
light. John Bonar at Cockpen, though of the High party. 
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■m-i n Hi'iii of sense — an. excpllent preacher ; he was tem- 
penle m hii oppc ition Eobm Paton, though gentlemaiily, 
WIS feeble in church courts His father was just dead, so 
that I had no zealous suppoiler but Eab Simson and David 
Gilehnst at Newton On those inferior characters I need not 
dwell. 

Logan was settled at Ormiston and married, not three years 
after which he died of a high brain fever. John Home and I 
felt our loss. A strong proof of our opinion of his ability 
was, that a very short time before his death we had prevailed 
with him to mate David Hume's philosophical works his par- 
ticular study, and to refute the dangerous parts of them, — a 
tusk for which we thought him fully equal. This was sixteen 
or eighteen yfari before Beittie fhought of it Dr Wight 
ani I saw him [Beattiej frequently at Aberieen m 17t>5 or 
1766 wh(,n he opened hi-i de ign to us fiom which we en 
deavored to dissuade hun hav ng then a settled op mon that 
such metaphysical essays and tieatjses — as they \ eie ellom 
read ci,itainly never vinlergtood but by iht, lew whoso minis 
were neaily on a kvel with the author — hal lest be lett 
without tie celebiity of an answer It Tsas on occi ion of 
this trial of Login that we first tojk uml-n^e at Rjlcrt 
Dundis junior of An ton then '^ol utor Gcncial mho 
cfuld easilj have driwn off the P esbjterj of Dalki,ith fiom 
then illtbenl pursuit and was appl ed to for that purpose by 
some friends mhj were refused Hia father the President, 
was by tiiis time laid aside 

It >\as in the year 1751 or 1752 I think thit a few of us 
f the Moderate paiiy we l for U o tr tlree dajs united m 
» i.%.s that cane before the S^ncl of Lolhjan in Ma'v with 
Dr. Alexander Webster, the leader of the high-flying party. 
Webster, with a few more of his brethren, whereof Di-s. 
Jardine and Wallace were two, had objected to Mr. John 
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Johnstone, a new chaplain of tiie Castle, being admi(tL-d to a 
seat in the Presbytery of Eihnburgh, They were defeated 
in the Presbytery by a great majority, on which they ap- 
pealed to Iho Synod, when a few of us, taking part with 
the minority, had an opportunity of seeing Webster very 
closely. 

Our conclusions on this acquaintance were (and we never 
hiltered them), that though he was a elever fellow, an excellent 
and ready speaker, fertile in expedients, and pi-ompt in execu- 
tion, yet he iiad by no means a leading or decisive mind, and 
consequently was unfit to be the head of a party. He had no 
scruples ; for, with a little temporary healing, he seemed to be 
entirely without principle. There was at this time a Mr, 
John Hepburn, minister in the Old Greyfriara, who, though 
he nei'er appeared to fake any share in ecclesiaslJcal afiaira 
but by his vote, was in eocret Webster's counsellor and di- 
rector, so that while he lived, Webster did well as the osten- 
sible head of hi'* party, Mr. Hi'pburn was grandfather of 
the prespnt Earl of Ilyndford, and the eon of a celebrated 
mountaineer in Galloway, the Eev. Mr. John Hepburn, in 
Queen Anne's time.* But when he [Hepburn] died not long 
after, he [Webster] fell into the hands of Dr. Jardine, who 
managed him with great dexterity, for he allowed him to 
adhere to his party, but restrained him from going too far. 
As Jardine was son-in-law to Provost Drummond, with whom 
Webster wished to be well, Jardine, who had much sagacity, 
with great versatility of genius, and a talent for the manage- 
ment of men, had not such a difficult task as one would have 
ima^ned. Webster had published a satirical sermon against 

* The \ana "monntoineer" ie a inelonymy for hiUman or Covenfliiter 
Daniel Carmiohael of Mauldsley, whose son Andrew heoame ai-^th Enrl of 
Hynaford, married in IT 42 Emilia, daughter of the Eot. John HepbTirn. — 
Wood^i Peerage, i. 769. — En. 
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Sir llobert "Walpole, for which he had been taken to task in 
the General Aaeemhly hy the Earl of lalay, by this time Duke 
of Argyle, and of great political power in Scotland. Web- 
ster, in case of accidents, wished to have a friendly mediator 
between him and the Duke. This is the ti-ue key to aU his 
political disingenuity. 

Webster had justly obtiiined much respect amongst the 
clei^y, and ail ranks, indeed, for having established the 
Widows' Fund ; for though Dr. Wallace, who was an able 
mathematician, had made the calculations, Webster had the 
merit of carrying the scheme into execution. Having married 
a lady of faahion, who had a fortune of £ 4,000 (an estate in 
those days), he kept better company than most of the clergy. 
His appearance of great strictness in religion, to which he " 
was bred under his father, who was a very popular minister 
of the Tolbooth Church, not acting in restraint of his convivial 
humor, he was held to be excellent company, even by those 
of dissolute manners ; while, being a five-botfle man, he could 
lay them aJl under the 1a,ble. This had [brought] on him the 
nickname of Dr. Bonum Magnum in the time of faction ; but 
never being indecently the worse of liquor, aad a love of claret 
to any degree not being reckoned in those days a sin in Scot- 
land, all his excesses were pardoned.* 

When it was discovered that Jardine led him, his party 
became jealous ; and it was no wonder, for he used to un- 

* Dr. Alexander Webster and Dr. Robert WiUlace were botli men of much 
celebrity in their day aa clergymen of the Chnrch of Scotlsnd. Of Web- 
ster's very pBouliar charaotBristios there is parhaps a fnllar account in this 
work than anywhere else. Wallace, who was a man of less notable peca- 
liarJtias, wrote several books, the moat remarkable of w^ioh is A Diseeita- 
Hoaonlhs Kiimberi of Man^nd is Andeiit and Mode™ Times, which, along 
with Hume's Essay on the populousness of ancient nations, oontribnted lome 
ideas Bubeequeiitly bronght to bear on liia great discussion on popnlation 
influgnrated by Malthua, — Ed. 
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dermine them liy his speeches, and vote with lliem to save 
appewances. But the truly vipriglit and honorable men 
among Ihem, such as Drs. Erskine and Hunter, &e., could 
not lliink of parting with his abilities, which, both in the pul- 
pit and the Assembly, gave some luslre to their party. He 
could pass at once from the most unbounded jollity to the most 
fervent devotion ; yet I beheve that his hypocrisy was no more 
than habit grounded merely on temper, and that his aptness 
to pray was as easy and natural to him as to drini a convivial 
glass. His familiar saying, however, (hat it was his lot to 
drink with gentlemen and to vote with fools, made too full a 
discovery of the laxity of his mind. Indeed, he hved too 
long to preserve any respect ; for in his latter years his sole 
object seemed to be where to find means of inebriety, which 
he at last too often effected, for his constitution having lost its 
vigor, he was sent home almost every evening like other 
drunkards who could not boast of strength. Besides the 
£4,000 he got with his lady, he spent £6,000 more, which 
was lel^ him by Miss Hunter, one of his piotis disciples, 
which legacy did not raise his character. In aid of his for- 
tune, when it was nearly drained, he was appointed Collector 
of the Widows' Fund when a Mr. Stewart died, who was 
the first, and likewise obtioned one of the deaneries from the 
Crown. When the New Town of Edinburgh came to be 
planned out, he was employed by the magistrates, which grati- 
fied bis two strongest desires, — his love of business and of 
conviviahty, in both of which he excelled. The business was 
all done in tlie tavern, where there was a daily dinner, which 
cost the town in the course of the year £500, the whole of an 
additional revenue which had been discovered a little while 
before by Buchan, the Town's Chamberlain. He had done 
many private and public injuries to me in spite of the support 
I aad my friends had given him in his cause before the Synod 
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in May, 1752, for which I did not spare him whpn I liarl an 
opportunity, hy treating him with that rough raiUt-ry which 
the fashion of the times authorized, wliich he bore with in- 
imitahle patience j and when I rose info some consideration, 
he rather courted than shunned my company, with the perfect 
knowledge of what I thought of Mm. 

As John Home and I iiad made speeches in liis support at 
the Synod, he thought he could do no less than invife us to 
dinner on the day after ; we went accordingly, and were well 
enough received by him, while his lady treated us not only 
with neglect, but even with rudeness! while she caressed with 
the utmost kindness Adams of Falkirk, the very person who, 
hy disobeying the Assembly and escaping unhm't in 1751, 
di-ew the thunder of the Church on Gillespie the following 
year. 

Another instance of "Webster's hostility to me happened 
some time afterwards. His colleague, Mr, William Gusthart, 
who was a very old man, and lived for many summers in my 
parish, and at last the whole year round, engaged me to 
preach for him in the Tolbooth Church one Sunday aftenioon. 
I was averse to this service, as I knew I would not be ac- 
ceptable in that congregation.. But being urged by the old 
man and his family, I agreed, and went to town, and preached 
to a very tliin audience. I was afterwards certainly informed 
that Webster had sent round to many of his principal families, 
warning Item that I was to do duty for his colleague, and 
hoping that they would not give countenance to a person who 
had attended the theatre. This, I think, was in 1759, two 
years after I had foiled the high party in the General Assem- 
bly, This I considered as most malicious ; and with this I 
frequently taxed him in very pl^n terms indeed. There were 
a few of us who, besides the levity of youth and the natural 
fi-eedom of our manners, had an express design to throw con- 
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tempt on ilat vile species of liypocriay which magnified an in- 
decorum into a crime, and gave an air of false sanctimony and 
Jesuitism to the greatest part of the clergy, and was thereby 
pernicious to rational religion. In this plan we succeeded, for 
in the midst of our freedom having preserved respect and ob- 
tained a leading in the Churcli we fieed the clergy from many 
unreasonable and hypocritical restramts 

I have dwelt longer on Dr Webster thin on any other per- 
son, because such characters are extiemely pernicious, as they 
bold up an example to unprincipled jouth how far they may 
play fast and loose witii profe* ed pnncipiei without being en 
(irely undone j and how far they may pro eed d pa n 
of manner without entirely forfeitmg the [ ubhc good o} on 
Btltfhy Itryb that verr few leed a e 

cap hi t 11 g f h p t ct on uch sef 1 -den 
or t d p! J g h gr 11m ners as Dr "R eb er d d 
in I t f 1 f If 

I 17 1 tb h Im-wf f Musselburgh died, a Mr. 
M wh h d ly hi and one boarder, he and 

hi w f had b P P 1 As the magistrates of 

M Ibir h [I f h hentois as patrons of the 

school, by a tran action with them about the mortcloths, (he 
emoluments of which the hentora give up on the town's agree- 
ing to pay the salarj , I took the opj oi (unity that this gave me 
as joint patron to persuade them as their school had fallen so 
low, to fill it up by a comparafu e tiial bef re a committee of 
Presbytery, with Sir David Dalrjmple and Dr. Blair as as- 
sessors, when a Mr. Jeffry, from the Merse, showed so much 
superiority that be was unanimously elected. Ho soon raised 
the school to some eminence, and got about twenty-five or 
thirty boarders the second year. When he died, eight or ten 
years afterwards, his daughters, by my advice, took up the 
first female boarding-school that ever was there, which has 
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been kept up witli success ever since ; and such has been the 
encouragement that two otters have been weU supported also. 
On Jeffry's death, John Murray succeeded him, who did weU 
also. When he grew old, I got him to resign on a pension, 
and had John Taylor to succeed him, who has surpassed them 
all, having got as far as seventy boarders, his wife being the 
best qualified of any person I over knew m her staUon. 

It was in this year, 1751, the foundation was laid for the 

restoration of the discipline of the Church the next year, in 

wHch Dr. Eobertson, John Home, and I had such an active 

hand. Mr. Adams, at Falkirk, had disobeyed a sentence of 

the General Assembly, appointing the Presbytery of LinUth- 

gow io settle Mi-. Watson, minister of the parish of Torphi- 

chen, to which he had been presented, and for which, after 

trial, he was found fully qualified. Mr. Adams had been ap- 

poiDtfld nominaiim by the Act of Assembly to preside at this 

ordination. This was the second year this Presbytery had 

disobeyed, because there was an opposition in the parish. 

This had happened before, and the plea of conscience had 

1 y 1 ht ff th 1 b lient. The Assembly had fallen 

w t h i pi 1 1 tlie presentees who were in this 

ta rh y pp t d a committee of their number, who had 

n pi t b y th ce of the Supreme Court, to go 

t th par h t d y and ordain the presentee. This 

■^^ Id 1 "1 tances with the very worst effect s 

( h p hyt n h VI p eserved their own popularity by 

th u- tan h y h d nterest m reconciling the minds 

f tl I i I t th pastor ; and accordingly, for most 

t 1 n h d tl I J 1 s, and left the unfortunate young 

fi ht h J wi h t help in the best maaner he could. 

n waa gr t b d was likely to destroy the subop- 

j f 1 b u-t hich of old had been the great 

boa^t f P byi n f m of government, and had been 
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very comjilete and perfect in early times. Tliu departure 
from that slrictne'45 of discipline, and the adoption of expedi- 
ents in judicial eases, was of very recent growtli, and was 
chiefly owing to the struggle against patronages after their 
restoration in the 10th of Queen Anne; so that the Assembly 
had only to recur to her first principles and practice to restore 
her lost authority. So far was it from being true that Dr. 
Robertson was the ioTentor of this system, as was afterwards 
believed, and as the strain of Dugald Stewart's Lifi of Robert- 
son has a tendency to support. 

The rise of the attempt to revive the ancient diacipline in 
this Assembly was as follows. Some friends and companions 
having been well informed that a great majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 1751 were certainly to let Mr. Adams of Fal- 
kirk, the disobedient brother, escape with a very slight censure, 
a select company of fiAeen were called together in a tavern, a 
night or two before the case was to be debated in the Assem- 
bly, to consult what was to be done. There met accordingly 
in the tavern the Right Honorable the Lord Provost Drum- 
mond ; the Honorable WiUiam Master of Ross ; Mr. Gilbert 
Elliot, junior, of Minfo ; Mr. Andrew Pringle, advocate ; 
Messrs. Jardine, Blair, Robertson, John Home, Adam Dick- 
son of Dunse, George Logaa of Ormiston, Alexander Carlyle 
of Inveresk, and as many more as made fifteen, two of whom 
— viz. Logan and Carlyle — were not members of Assembly. 
The business was talked over, and having the advice of those 
two able lawyers, Messrs. Elliot and Pringle, we were con- 
firmed in our opmion that it was necessary to use every means 
in our power to restore the authority of the Church, otherwise 
her government would be degraded, and everything depending 
on her authoritj' would fall into confusion ; and though suc- 
cess was not expected at this Assembly, as we knew that the 
judges, and many other respectable eldei-s, besides the op- 
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posite party of the clergy, were resolved to Ipt Mr. AJama 
and Ihe disobedient Presbytery of Linlithgow escape wifli a 
very alight censnre (an admonition only), yet we belluve that, 
by keeping the object in view, good sense would prevail at 
last, and order be restored. We did not propose deposition, 
but only suspension for six months-, which, we thought, n-as 
meeting the opposite party half-way. John Home a^ced lo 
make the motion, and Enbertson to second him. Neither of 
them had ever spoken in the Assembly till then, and it was 
till that period unusual for young men to befjin a debate. 
Th^y plucked «p spirit, however, and performed their promise, 
and were ably supported by Messrs. Pringle and Elliot, and 
one or two more of those who had engaged with them. When 
they came to ■vote, however, two of the eighteen lost heaif, 
and couid not vote m opposition to all the grett men in the 
Assembly Those two were Messrs John Jardine and Hew 
Blair, who soon repented of their cowardice, and joined 
heartily in iJie distent fiom a sentence of the Commi-sion in 
MaiLh, 1752, whith brought on the dtposition of Gille pie, 
and le establiohed the luthonty of the Church Adam Ditk 
son ot Dunoc, who had been ill treated hi John Home's 
fiiends in thit Presbytery when he was piesentee to that 
pansh, was the hist nho votfd on our side Home mide 
a spiiited oration, though not a bu'^iness speech, whiJi tal 
ent he never attuned. RjibLilson folluwed him, ind not 
onlv gamed the attention of the Assembly, but diew the 
praise ot the best judges, particulaily of the lA)rd Pie^i 
dent Dundaa, who I overheard say that Eobeitson was an 
admirable speaker, and would som become a leader in the 
(.huioh courts 

Although the aasoewted membero lost the question by a 
very grtat mijority, yet the speeches made on thit OLcnsion 
had thoroughly Loavinced many of the senior membeii, who. 
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Ihough they jiprsisted in their purpose of » 
yet kid to heart what they heard, and were prepared to fol- 
low a very different course with the next offender. Adams's 
own speech, and tJiose of his apologists, had an equal effect 
with those on the other side in bringing about this revolution 
on the minds of sensihle men, for the plea of conscience was 
their only ground, which the more it was urged appeared the 
more absurd when applied to the conduct of subordinate judi- 
catories in an Established Church. 

This occasional union of some of the young clergymen with 
the J oung lawyers and other elders of rank had another happy 
effect, for it made them well acquainted with each other. Be- 
sides casual meetings, they had two nights set apart during 
every Assembly, when Messrs. Ross, Elliot, and Pringle, with 
additional young eiders as Ihey came up, supped together, and 
coDferred about the business with their friends of the Assem- 
bly 1752, and whoever they thought were fit associates. Thus . 
was anticipated what took place on a larger scale, a few years 
afterwards, by the institution of the Select Society, Till tiiis 
period the clergy of Scotland, from the EeYolution downwards, 
had in general been little thought of, and seldom admitted into 
hberal society, one cause of which was, that in those days a 
clergyman was thought profane who affected the manners of 
gentlemen, or waa much seen in their company. The sudden 
call for young men to fill up vacancies at the Eevolution, 
obliged the Church to take their entrants from the lower 
ranks, who had but a mean education. It must be observed, 
too, that when Presbytery was re-established in Scotland at 
the Revolution, after the reign of Episcopacy for twenty-nine 
years, more than two thirds of the people of the country, and 
most part of the gentry, were Episcopals ; the restoration of 
Presbytery by King William bemg chiefly owmg to the Duke 
of Argyle, Mai'chmont, Stair, and other leading nobles wha 
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had suffered under Charles and James, and who had promoted 
the Revolution with all their interest and power. 

As it was about this period that the Genera! Assembly be- 
came a theatre for young lawyers to display their eloquence 
and exercise their talents, I shall mention the impression which 
some of them made on me in my early days. The Lord 
President Arniaton, — the father of a second President of the 
same name, Robert Dunda?, and of Lord Viscount Melville, 
by different wives, — had been King's Advocate ia tJie year 
1720, which he had lost in 1725, by his opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole and Lord lalay. He was one of the ablest 
lawyers this country ever produced, and a man of a high, 
independent spirit. His appearance was against him, for he 
was ill-looking, with a lai^e nose and small, ferret eyes, round 
shoulders, a harsh, croaking voice, and altogether unpi-epos- 
sessing ; yet by the time he had uttered three sentences, he 
raised attention, and went on with a torrent of good sense and 
clear reasoning that made one totally forget the first imprea- 
sion. At this Assembly he did not speak, and soon after fell 
into a debility of mind and body, which continued to 1754, 
when he died. I never happened to be in company with this 
Lord President hut once, which was at a meeting of Presby- 
tery for dividing tiie church at Sewbotlle. The Presbytery 
and the heritors who attended were quite pnzzled how to 
proceed in the business, and Arniston, who was an heritor, 
was late in coming. But he had no sooner appeared than he 
undid all that we had been trying to do, and having put the 
meeting on a right plan, extricated and settled the business in 
a short time. To the superiority of his mind he added ex- 
perience in that sort of business. There was a dinner pro- 
vided for us in the Marquis [of Lothian's] house, where 
Sandy M'Milian, W. S., presided in the absence of the Mar- 
quis, wheo I was quite delighted with the President's brilliant 
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pail- ani3 fine convivial spirit. I was earnestly iuTitetl to go 
to hira at Arniston, where I atouW probably have been very 
often, hill not this happened a very short wHle, not above a 
month or two, before he fell into debility of mind, and was 
shut up. Hew Dalrymple, Lord Drummore, who waa much 
infenor to him in talents, was a very popular speaker, though 
neither an orator nor an acute reasoner. He was the lay lead- 
er of the Moderate party ; and Amialon was inclined to favor 
the othci side, though he could not follow tliem in their settled 
oppo'iition to the law of patronage. Drummore devoted him- 
self duimg the Assembly to the company of the clergy, and 
had always two or three elders who followed him to the tavern, 
such as Sii James Colquhoun, Colin Campbell, Commissioner 
of Customs, &c. Drummore's speaking was not distinguished 
for anything hut ease and popularity, and he was bo deservedly 
a favorite with the clergy, that, taking up the common-sense 
of the business, or judging from what he heard in conversation 
Uie day before, when dining with the clei^y of his own side, 
he usually made a speech ia every cause, which generally 
seemed to sway the Assembly, though there was not much 
argument. He used to nod to Arniston with an air of triumph 
(for they were relations, and very good friends), as much as to 
say, " Take you that, Eobin," 

I heard Lord Islay once speak in the Assembly, which was 
to correct the petulance of Alexander "Webster, which he did 
with dignity and force, but was in the wrong to commit him- 
self with a light horseman who had nothing to lose. I heard 
Lord Marchtnont likewise spealc on ihe motion for an aug- 
mentation, which he did with much elegance and a flowery 
elocution, but entirely without sense or propriety, insomuch 
that he by hi^ speech forfeited the good opinion of the clergy, 
who had been prepossessed in his favor by Pope's panegyrical 
line " Polwarth is a slave." Pope, according to his manner, 
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intcn>l this 1 a panegync on bis jatu tarn anl indcptn 
deuce but t! s « M the vo ce of pirt^ for Marchmont ats 
in reilitj as raucii i al^Ye of tbp Co rt-k, -iiy mm ol his 

Mr & Ibert Ellirt sh wed 1 m elf in tbe \ semi ly e j isil 
the t t on to wbicb 1 e ifter\^ ar Is atta ned as a statesman, 
□ S Cilbert, by his superni mannei of =tpeaking But 
A d ew P mglc Solicitor Genera! ind ift rrtTids Loid 
Aylmer e telled all the Iij-men of that peuod foi genuine 
a ume nd eloquentp and when on the bench be de 
1 e ed 8 opinion with more lignily cleamess lul prcu ion 
than any judge I evei heard ejth^i m Suothnd or T gland 
I wisag at loss to this countrj tl at be dil not Inetifill 
tbe Presilent'i cbiir and indeed hut not health to go thr u^ti 
the kbor of It otbu« =e it was believed tliit he woull have 
set an exanple of eleg-mce aol di-nity m our lai^ pr ceedin^s 
that could not easily baie been forgotten In those re-peits 
tlie bench baa been verj onluckj for hcweiei great Ixwiers 
or impaitial judges the succeed ng Pie'^idents may have been, 
in the q il ti s I biie mentio ed thej ha\e all been uifei oi 
even to tbe fi t Pre lient Amiston who could not be called an 
elegant spealer with all his otlier gieat qualitie'. In tbo^e 
days there were very few good spealters among the clei^y, as no 
young men almost ever ventured to speak but when at the bar 
fill after 1752. The custom invariably was lor the Moderator 
to caU for the opinion of two or three of tbe old men at tbe 
green table who were nearest him, and after them one or two 
of the judges, or the King's Advocate and Solicitor, who were 
generally all of a aide, and were very seldom opposed or 
answered but by James Lindsay and one or two of his fol- 
lowers. With respect to Lindsay, I have to add that he was 
a fine, brisk, geuilcman-like man, who had a good manner of 
speaking, but, being very unlearned, could only pursue a 
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single trnck. He set out on the populai- side in opposifjon to 
patronage, but many of liia private friends being on the otker 
Bide, and Church preferment running chiefly in that direction, 
he came for two or three yeaj^ over to Ihem ; hut on Drys- 
dale's getting the deanery during the Marquis of Rocliingham'a 
administration, he took pet and returned to his old party. The 
ground of his patriotism was thug unveiled, and he was no 
longer of any consequence, though he thought he could sway 
the hurgh of Lochmaben, where he was minister at that time. 
He was a very pleasant companion, but jealous and difficult, 
and too severe a rallicr. 

The clergyman of this period who far outshone the rest in 
eloquence was Principal Tullidelph, of St. Andrews. He had 
fallen into bad health or low spirits before my time, and sel- 
dom appeared in the Assembly ; but when he did, he iar ex- 
celled every other speaker. I am not certain if even Lord 
Chatham in his glory had more dignity of manner or more 
command of his audience than he bad. I am certain he had 
not so much argument, nor such a convincing force of reason- 
ing. Tullidelph was tall and thin like Pitt, with a manly and 
interesting aspect ; and rising slowly, and beginning in a veiy 
low tone, be soon swelled into an irresistible torrent of eloquence, 
and, in my opinion, was the moat powerful speaker ever I 
heard. And yet this great man was overcome and humbled 
by the buffoonery of a man much his inferior in everything 
but learning. This was John Chalmers, minister of Elie.* 
Tullidelph soon gained the leading of his university, the Pres- 
bytery of St. Andrews, and the Synod of Fife ; but being of 
a haughty and overbearing disposition (like Chatham), he soon 
disgusted his colleagues both in the University and Presby- 
tery, of which the younger brethren made a cabal ag^nst him, 
* The grand-unde of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, See Hahka's Memoirs, 
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in which Chalmers was the pi-incipal agent. Though he was 
far beliind Tulhdelph in eloquence, he was superior to him in 
some things, especially in andent learning. But his chief 
mode of attack was by a species of buffoonery, which totally 
unhinged the Principal, who was very proud, and indignant 
of opposition. Chalmers watched his ai^uraents, and by turn- 
ing them all into ridicule, and showing that they proved the 
veiy reverse of what he intended, he put TuUidelph in such a 
rage as totally disabled him, and made him in a short time 
ahst himself both from Presbytery and Synod. He at last 
became hypochondriac, sat up all night writing a dull commen- 
tary on the Gospels, and laj m bed all day 

Ailer this period, however, when the young tlergy distm- 
guished themselves — and particulailj after the Assembly 
1753, when, Alexandei Webster being Modeiator, he on the 
very first question dropped the old mole ot calhng upon the 
senior members — the young ckigy beg'wi to feel then own 
importance in debate, and hi\e ever since contmued to distin- 
guish themselves, and have twiyed the decision of the Assem- 
bly ; --o that the supreme ecclesiastical court has long been a 
gchool of eloquence for the clergy, as well as a theatre for the 
lawjers lo diaphy their talents. 

It was m the As^iembly 1752 that the authority of the 
Chuich was restored by the deposition of Gillespie. Eobcrt- 
son and John Home, having been dissenters, with some others, 
from a sentence of the Commission in March that year in the 
affair of the settlement of Inverkeithmg, similar to that of 
Torphichen in 1751, had entered a complaint ag^nst the Com- 
mission, which gave them an opportunity of appearing and 
pleading at' the bar of the Assembly, which they did with 
spirit and eloquence. The minds of the leaders of the As- 
sembly havuig been now totally changed, a vigorous measure 
was adopted by a great majority. The Presbytery of Dun- 
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fermline wei-e brought before the Assembly, and peremptorily 
ordered to admit the candidate three days after, and report to 
the Assembly on tlie following Friday. They disobeyed, and 
Mr. Gillespie was deposed. I was for the first time a mem- 
ber, with my friend and co-presbyter George Logan. It was 
thought proper that, on tho first day's debate, the speaking 
should be left to the senior clei^y and the lay members. But 
when, at a general meeting of the party afler Gillespie was 
deposed, it was moved that it would be proper to propose next 
day that the Assembly should proceed to depose one or two 
more of the offending bi-ethren, Mr. Alexander Gordon of 
Kmtore, and George Logan and I, were pointed out as proper 
personal to make and second the motion. I ajjcordingly began, 
and was seconded hy Gordon in very vigorous speeches, which 
occi'fioned a great alarm on the other side, aa if we were de- 
termmed to get rid of the whole Presbytery ; but this was 
only in terrorem, for by concert one of our senior brethren, 
with much commendation of the two young men, calmly pro- 
posed that the Assembly for this time should rest contented 
with what they had done, and wait the effects of the example 
th'it hid been set. After some debate this was carried. I/)- 
gan not liaving done hia part, I asked him why he bad been 
eilent ; he answered that Gordon and I had spoken in such a 
superior manner that he thought he would appear inferior, and 
had not the courage to rise. As it was the first time I had 
ever opened my mouth in the Assembly — for I was not a 
member till that year — I was encouraged to go on by that 
reply from my friend. At the same time, I must observe that 
many a time, as in this case, the better man is dazzled and 
silenced for life, perhaps, by the more forward temper and 
briiliant appearances of his companions. My admiration of 
Kobertson and Hume, with whom I was daily versant at 
that lime, and who commtmicated their writings to lae, made 
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me iraagine that I was incapable of writing anything but ser- 
mons, insomuch that til] the year 1751 I wrote nothing else 
except some juvenile poems. Dr. Patrick Cuming was at this 
time at the head of tlie Moderate interest; and had his tem- 
per been equal to his talents, might have kept it long ; for he 
had both learning and sagacity, and very agreeable conversa- 
tion, with a constitution able lo bear the conviviality of the 
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1753-1756: AGE, 31-34. 

Sketches oF SociErr. — Lord Miuon Lady IIebvet. — Sjiol- 

LETT's Visit. — Cullen'b Mimicries. — Notices ahd Asecdoths of 
David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Feequson, Ok. Eobbrtson, Dk. 
Blaie, JoHa Home. — Foundatiok op the Seij^ct Society. — Com- 

PDETIOH OF THE TrAGEDY OF " DoUQLAa." — ADVBHTUKEa OF ITS 

AnTUOB AiiD HIS Fhiends ih convetiho it to Londos. — Adjiieal 
Ema — The Carriers' Iks. 

It was this year [1753] tliat the 1st Regiment of dragoons 
lay at Musselhurgh, with some of the officers of which I was 
very intimate, particuiarly with Ciiarles Lyon, the surgeon, 
who was a very sensible, handsome, and agreeable young man. 
He afterwards became aa officer, and rose to the rank of a 
lieutenant-general. He was at York when Captain Burton 
and Wind fought a duel, in which the first was rua through 
the lungs, and recovered. Lyon wrote to me twice a week, 
as 1 had a great regard for Burton, and had foretold the duel. 
He was afterwards well known by tlie name of General Philip- 
eon. The celebrated Major Johnstone, so much admired for 
Lis beauty and for his many duels, was of this regiment, and 
one of the best-natured men in the intercourse of friends that 
ever I met with. George II. had put a cross at his name on 
his behaving very insolently at one of the theatres to a coun- 
try gentleman, and afterwards wounding him in a duel. In 
George III.'s time John Home got the star taken off, and 
he was promoted. He was of the femily of HUton, which is 
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descen d f a h f W hall ; and Hew Banmtlne had 
been h eg ho ahroad. 

Th p h f In k h 5 year lost a Teij agreeable 
meml fo he I. e f U herrj being sold to a Mr. Ful- 
lerton who un o e Lord Elchies left the place and 

went to Inch, where he died soon after. His phce was m 
some respects filled by his son, Mr. John Grant, afterward. 
Baron Grant, who booght Caatle Steads. Mr. Grant wa. a 
worthy good nun, of considerable parts, bntof a weak, whimsi- 
cal mind. He was at this time chief commissioner for Hie 
Dnke of Biiccleuch, and much improyed the family gallery in 
the church, where he attended regularly. He married Mis. 
Fletcher, the eldest daughter of Lord Milton, who received 
the marriage company at Carberry. I wa. frequently asked 
to dme while .he stayed there, and by that means became well 
acquamlcd with the Fletthei^, whom I tad not visited before, 
for their hou-e wa. not m my parish, and I was not forward 
in pu=hmg myself into a, quamtance elsewhere without some 
proper mtroduclion From this period I became intimato 
with that family, of which Lord Milton himself and his young- 
est daughter Betty, aflerwarde Mrs. Wedderbum of Go*rd, 
were my much valued (Mends. Lord Milton was nephew of 
the famous patriot, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, and the sue- 
eessor to his estate. He had been Loid Justice-Clerk and 
political manager of tliis country under Lord Islay ; and now 
that his lordship had been Duke of Argylc since 17«, when 
his brother John died, their influence was completely estab- 
lished. The Duke had early made choice of Fletcher for his 
coadjutor, and had proved his sagacity bj making so good a 
ehoice i for Lord Milton was a man of great ability m bnsi 
ness, a man of good sense, and of excellent talents ior man 
aging men ; and though hi. conver ation wis on » lim ted 
scale, because his knowledge was very much ai, yet being 
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poisei'^d ot in Iff ayble ponei it that timp in S olhnd and 
keeping an excellent table, his detects ^rre oieilooked, anl 
he w-vs lielil to be as agreeable as he was able 

Hm talf-nta had been illustrated by the incapacity of the 
Tiveeddile Ministry, who weie in powei during the Eehellion, 
and who had been obliged to re'^ort to Milton for intelligeni,e 
and advice When the Eehelhon was suppressed, and the 
Duke of Argjie hiought again into pfwei, he and Fletcher 
very wisclj filmed the heaits of the Jacobite-, who were «t 11 
verj numerous, hy adopting the mj^it lenient meisuret, and 
taking tht, distressed famJies under their protection, whilt the 
Squadione party continued as vioknt against them is ever 
This made them almost universally auctessful in the parlia 
mental y election whah followed the EeLelhon, and estabh hel 
thfir power till the death of the Duke which happenid in 
17t)l 

Hi3 [Lord Milton's] youngest daughter afteiwaids Mi'* 
"Wedderburn, ivas odp of the first females m point of undt,i 
standing as well as heart that e^er fell in my way to he 
inlimat ly a quamtel with As there was much weakne 5 
and intngue la the mother and somn ofl ei bratK.iie'i of the 
timilj, 'ihe had i difiicult pait to act but =hp pertoimed it 
with much addiess, for while she preserved her fathers pre- 
ddectios and confidence she remomed weO with the rest of 
Ite family. The eldest brother, Andrew, lived for most part 
with the Duke of Argyle, at Londoc, as his private secretary, 
and was M. P. for East Lothian ; and though not a man who 
produced hunself in public life, was sufficiently knowing and 
accomplished to be a very amiable member of society. After 
the death of the Duke of Ai^yle in 1761, and of his father ia 
1767, he lived for most part at his seat at Saltoun, in East 
Lothian. He was succeeded as member of Parliament for 
that county by Sir Geoi^e Suttie, who had been a heiitenant- 
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coloael in the army, and who, with many others, left the service 
in disgust with the Duke of Cumberland, who, though he had 
always been heat in Flanders, had disobliged sundry officers 
of good promise. This Sir Geoi^e, however, was much over- 
rated. He was held to he a great officer, because he had a 
way of thinking of his own, and had learned from bis kins- 
man, Marshal Stair, to draw the plan of a campsugn. He was 
held to be a great patriot, because he wore a coarse coat and 
uupowdered hair, while he was looking for a post with the 
uimost anxiety. He was reckoned a man of much sense 
because he said so himself and had such an embarrassed 
stuttering elocution that one was not sure hut it was true. He 
was understood to he a great improver of land, because he 
was always talking of farming, and had invented a cheap 
method of fencing his fields by combining a low stone-wall 
and a hedge together, which, on experiment, did not answer. 
For ill thoie qualities he got credit for some time ; but nobody 
ever ment ooed he al I ^tl of 1 h rac er, which was 
that of m mm nly k nd and d lul ent h o her to a large 
iamily of b othe and si ters wl n he Ilo -d, during his 
absen e n a fi e j wa to 1 1 [. lat 1 estate, and leave 

him 1 tha half 1 n omfl Lo d St h-%d been cauglit 
by the boldness of his cousin in attempting to make the plan 
of a campaign, which had given the young man a false measure 
of hb own ability. 

For two summers, about this time, I went for some weeks 
to Dunse Well, which was in high vogue at this period, when 
I was often at Polwarth Manse, the dwelling of Jlr, and Mrs. 
Home, the last of whom was aunt of Mary EoJdam, the young 
lady whom I afterwards married, and who had lived there 
since the death of her father and mother in the yeai-s 1744 
and 1745. John Home passed half hii time in this house, 
Mr. William Home, a brother of the Laird of Bassendean, 
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being his cousin, and Mrs. Home (Mary Eoddam) a superior 
woman. By frequenting ihia house I waa introdu:'pd to the 
Earl of Marchmont, whose seat was hard by. His second 
lady, who was young and handsome, but a simple and quiet 
woman, and three daughters he had by his former lady, were 
all under due suhjection, for his lordship kept a high command 
at Jiome. The daughters were all clever, particularly Lady 
Margaret, and stood less in awe than the Countes'i, who, had 
it not been for her only child. Lord Polwarth, then an infant, 
would have led but an unctimfortable hfe. The family of 
Marchmont, — which rose to the peerage at the Kevolution, 
and to the ascendant in the country, through the wealsness and 
Jacobitism of the more ancient Earls of Hume, from whom 
they were do^^cendcd, — to preserve their superiority, paid 
great court to the county, and particularly to the clergy, be- 
cause they were the only atanch fnenda to Government. 
Marchmont was lively and eloquent in conversation, with a 
tincture of classical learning, and some knowledge of the 
eonsiitution, especially of the forms of the House of Peers ; 
but hia wit appeared to me to he petulant, and hia understand- 
ing shallow, Hjs twin-brother, Ilurae Campbell, then Lonl- 
Kegister for Scotland, and one of the most eloquent lawyers 
iu the House of Common", seemed to me to be a man of 
sounder judgment thaa his brother ; his want of manhood, 
however, had been diicloscd by his receiving an insult from 
"William Pitt, the father, wbich he had probably been tempted 
to inflict on hia having heard what had happened to him in 
Edinburgh in his youthful days. 

In one of the summers in which I was in that part of the 
country, the Lord-Ecgister gave a hall and supper in the 
town-hall of Greenlaw, which I mention because I had there 
an opportunity of conversing with Lady Murray and her 
friend Lady Hervey, who was understood to be one of the 
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most aceomplished and vnltj ladles in England. There were 
ia tliis neighborhood several very agreeable clergymen : Chatfo 
was very acute and sensible, — Hidpath judicious and learned, 
— Dickson an able ecelesiastic, and master of agriculture. 

In one of tliose years it was, when Dunse Well was most 
frequented, that the Marchmont family for several weeks 
attended, and came to Dunse, and breakfasted at a, small 
tavern by the bowling-green. We genei-ally sat down twenty- 
four or twenty-five to breakfast in a very small room. March- 
mont and his brother behaved with great courtesy, seldom 
sitting down, but aiding the servants. Francis Garden was 
there, and increased the mirth of the company. Most of the 
company remained all tie forenoon at the bowling-green, 
where we had very agreeable parties. 

It was also in one of those years that Smollett visited Scot- 
land for the first time, after having left Glasgow immediately 
after his education was finished, and his engaging as a sur- 
geon's mate on board a man-of-war, which gave him an 
opportunity of witnessing tlie siege of Carthagena, which he 
has so minutely described in hia Roderick Random. He came 
out to Musselburgh and passed a day and a night with me, 
and went to church and heard me preach. I inti-odueed him 
to Cardonnel the Commissioner, wili whom he supped, and 
they were much pleased with each other. Smollett has re- 
versed this in his Humphrey Clinker, where he makes the 
Commissioner his old acqilmntance.* He went next to Glas- 
gow and that neighborhood to visit his friends, and returned 
again to Edinburgh in October, when I had frequent meetings 
with him, — one in particular, in a tavern, where there supped 

* But on naming the for more distinguished men seen by him in the 
" hotbead of genius," Bramble says, "These anquidntanoefl I owa to the 
friendship of Dr. Ciirlyle, who wauta nothing hut inclination to figore with 
the test on paper." — Ed. 
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with him Commissioner Cardoanel, Mr. Hepburn of Keith, 
John Home, and one or two more. Hepburn was so much 
pleased with Cardonnel, that he said that if he went into re- 
belhon again, it should be for the grandson of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Cardonnel and I went with Smollett to Sir 
David Kinloch's, and passed the day, when John Home and 
Logan and I conducted him to Dunbar, where we stayed 
together all night, 

Smollett was a man of very agreeable conversation and of 
much genuine humor; and, though not a profound scholar, 
possessed a philosophical mind, and was capable of making the 
BOundest ob^errationg on human life, and of discprDing the es- 
eeUenc* or seeing the ridicule of every character he met with. 
Fielding only excelled him in giving a dramatic stnry to his 
novels, but, in my opinion, was inferior to him in the true 
comic vein. He was one of the many very pleasant men 
with whom it was my good fortune to be intimately acquainted. 
Mr. Cardonne!, whom. I have mentioned, was another who 
excelled, like Smollett, in a great variety of pleasant stories. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, North Berwick, had a= muih conver- 
sation and wit as any man of his time, having been lung an 
M. P. David Hume and Dr. John Jardine were likewise both 
admir.ible, and had the peculiar talent of rallying their com- 
panions on their good quahties. Dr. "William Wight and 
Thomas Hepburn were aJso remarkable — the one for bril- 
liancy, vivacity, and smartness ; the other for the shrewdness 
of his remarks and irresistible repartees. The Right Honor- 
able Charles Townshend and Patrick Lord Elihank were hke- 
wise admirable ; for though the first was inferior in knowledge 
to the second, yet he had such flowing eloquence, bo fine a 
voice, and such richness of expression, joined to brilliant wit 
and a fine vein of mimicry, as made him shine in every com- 
pany. Elibank was more enlightened and more profound, and 
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had a mind Ihat embraced tie greatest variety of topics, and 
produced the most original remarks. He was rather a humor- 
ist tliaii a man of humor ; but that bias of his temper led him 
to defend paradoxes and uncommon opinions with a copious- 
ness and ingenuity that was surprismg. He had been a lieu- 
teaant-colonel in the army, and was at the seige of Carthagena, 
of which he left an elegant and Xenophon-Iike account (which 
I 'm afraid is lost). He was a Jacobite, and a member of the 
famous Coooa-tree Oub, and resigned his commission on some 
disgust. Soon after the Rebellion of 1745 he took up his resi- 
dence in Scotland, and his seat being between Dr. Eobertson'a 
church and John Home's, he became intimately acquainted 
with them, who cured him of his contempt for the Presby- 
terian clergy, made him change or soften down many of his 
original opinions, and prepared him for becoming a most 
agreeable member of the Litei-ary So<aety of Edmburgh, among 
whom he lived during tlie remainder of his life, admiring and 
admired. We used to say of EJibank, that were we to plead 
for our lives, he was the man with whom we would wish to con- 
verse for at least one whole day before we made our defence. 

Dr. M'Cormick, who died Principal of St. Andrews, was 
rather a merry-andrew than a wit ; but he left as many good 
sayings behind hun, which are remembered, as any man of hia 
time, Andrew Gray, minister of Abemethy, was a man of 
wit and humor, which bad the greater effect that hia person 
was diminutive, and his voice of the smallest treble. 

Lindsay was a hussar in raillery, who had no mercy, and 
whose object was to display himself and to humble the man 
he played on. Monteath was more than hia match, for he lay 
by, and l«ok his opportunity of giving him such southboards 
as silenced him for the whole evening.* Happily for con- 

* LindBay was minister of the parati of Kirkliston, and Monteath of tha 
pHrist of Longformacus. — Ed. 
10 
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versation, this horse-play rmlleiy has been left off for more 
than thirty years among tte clergy and other liberals, Drum- 
moi-e — of the class of lawyers who got the epithet of Monk 
fi-om Quin, at Bath, on account of his pleasing countenance 
and bland manners — was a first-rate at the science of defence 
in rmllery : he was too good-natured to attack. lie had the 
knack, not only of pleasing fools with themseives, hut of mak- 
ing them tolerable to the company. There were two men, 
however, whose coming into a convivial company pleased 
more than anybody I ever knew ; the one was Dr. George 
Kay, a minister of Edinburgh, who, to a charming vivacity 
when he was in good spirits, added the talent of ballad-singing 
better than anybody ever I knew ; the other was John Home. 

I should not omit Lord Cullen here, though he was much 
my junior, who in Lis youth possessed the talent of mimicry 
beyond all mankind ; for his was not merely an exact imita- 
tion of voice and manner of spea,king, but a perfect exhibition 
of every man's manner of thinking on every subject. I shall 
mentjon two or three instances, lest his wonderful powers 
should fall into oblivion. 

When the Honorable James Stuart Wortley lived with Dr. 
Eobertson, the Doctor had sometimes, though rarely, to re- 
monstrate and admonish the young gentleman on some parts 
of his conduct. He came into the room between ten and 
eleven in the morning, when Mr. Stuart was still in bed, with 
the windows shut and the curtains drawn close, when he look 
the opportunity, in his mild and rational manner (for he could 
not chide), to give him a lecture on the manner of life he was 
leading. When he was done, " This is rather too much, my 
dear Doctor," said James ; " for you told me all this not above 
an hour ago." The case was, that Cullen had been before- 
hand with the Debtor, and seizing tiie opportunity, read his 
friend such a lecture as he thought the Doctor might probably 
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do that morning. It was so very like in thought and in words, 
that Stuart took it for a visitation from the Doctor. 

I was witness to another exhibition similar to this. It was 
one day in the General Assembly 1765, when there happened 
to be a student of physic who was seized with a convulsion fit, 
which occasioned much commotion in the house, and drew a 
score of other English students around him. When the As- 
sembly adjourned, about a dozen of us went to dine ia the 
Poker club-room at Nicholson's, when Dr. Robertson came 
and (old us he must dine with the Commissioner, but would 
join us soon. Immediately after we dined, somebody wished 
to hear from Cullen what Robertson would say about the in- 
cident that had taken place, which he did immediately, lest the 
Principal should come in. He had hardly finished when he 
arrived. After the company had drank his health, Jardine 
said slyly, " Principal, was it not a strange accident that hap- 
pened to-day in the Assembly ? " Eobertson's answer was 
exactly in the strain, and almost in the very words, of Cullen, 
This raised a very loud laugh in the company, when the 
Doctor, more ruffled than I ever almost saw him, said, with a 
severe look at Cullen, "I perceive somebody has been plough- 
ing with my heifer before I came in." 

On acoiher occasion he was asked to esbibit, when he 
answered that his subjects were so much hackneyed that he 
could not go over them with spirit; but if any of them would 
mention a new subject, he would try to please them. One 
of the company mentioned the wild beast in the Gevaudan, 
when, after laying his head on the table, not for more than 
two oc three minutes, he lifted himself up and said, " Now 
I have it," anS. imm.e&iate\y gave ns the thoughts of the 
Judges Aucb'mleck, Karnes, and Monboddo, and Dr. Robert' 
son, with a chara«teristical exactness of sentiment^ as well 
as words, tone, and manner, as astonished die ■ 
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This happened at Dr. Blair's, who then hvcd in James's 
Square.* 

This was a very pleasing but dangerous talent, for it led to 
dissipalion. When he had left off his visual mode of ex- 
hibition when called upon, yet he could not restrain himself 
from displaying in his common conversation, in which he in- 
termingled specimens of his superlative art as the characters 
came in his way, which to me was much more agreeable than 
the professed exhibition. As he was more knowing and ac- 
eompUshed than almost any judge in his time, had all other 
qualities been of a piece, his company would very long have 
been courted. In giving some account of those very pleasant 
characters which it was my good fortune to know, I have 
anticipated several years; for Mr. Robert Cullen, for instance, 
did not begin to be known till after 1760. But I shall now 
return to my narrative. 

It was in tiie General Assembly 1753, as I 'have before 
mentioned, that Dr. Webster being Moderator, he put an end 
to the ancient mode of ealhng up Principals, and Professors, 
and Judges, &c., to ^vo their opinion on cases which came 
before the Assembly, by declaring that he would call upon no 
person, but would expect that every member should freely 
deliver his opinion when he had any to offer. This brought 
on the junior members, and much animated and improved the 
debates. The old gentiemen at first were sulky and held theu- 
tongues, but in two or three days they found them again, lest 
they should lose their ascendant I never afterwards saw the 
practice revived of calling upon members to speak, except 
once " or twice when Principal Tullidelph attended, whom 

* Tha sangnjnaiy feats attribnted to " tlie great beast of the Gevaud™ " 
Bscited all Euvope in 1764, and there was much (istoniehmeiit when, being 
at last killad, it was found to ba only e large wolf. Horace Walpole saw its 
carcass in tha Queen's anteobamber at Versailles. — En. 
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eTCrybody wished to hear, but who would not rise witJiout 
having thiit piece of respect paid to Mm. 

At tliis Assembly it was that an attempt was made to have 
Gillespie, the deposed minister, restored ; but as he had not 
taken the proper steps to conciliate the Church, but, on the 
contrary, had continued to preach, and had set up a separate 
congregation, the application by his friends was refused by a 
great majoHty, and was never repeated. 

At tiiis time David Hume was living in Edinburgh and 
composing his History of Great Sritain. He was a man of 
great knowledge, and of a social and benevolent tomper, and 
truly the best-natured man in the world. He was branded 
with the tide of Atheist, on account of the many attacks on 
i-evealed religion that are to be found in his philosophical 
works, and in many places of his History, — the last of which 
are still more objeciionable than the flrat, which a fi-iendly 
critic might call only sceptical. Apropos of thia, when Mr. 
Robert Adam, the celebrated architect, and hia brofher, lived 
in Edinburgh with tiieir mother, an aunt of Dr. Robertson's, 
and a very respectable woman, she said to her son, " I shall 
be glad to see any of yom" companions to dinner, but I hope 
you wiU never bring the Atheist here to disturb my peace," 
But Robert soon fell on a method to reconcile her to him, for 
he introduced him under another name, or concealed it care- 
ftdly from her. When the company parted she ssud to her 
son, " I must confess that you bring very agreeable companions 
about you, but the large jolly man who sat next me is the most 
agreeable of them all." " This was the very Atheist," said he, 
" mother, that you was so much afraid of." " Well," says she, 
" you may bring him liere as much as you please, for he 's the 
most innocent, agreeable, facetious man I ever met with." 
This was tmly tiie case with him ; for though he had much 
leammg and a fine taste, and was professedly a sceptic, though 
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by no means an atheist, he had the greatest simplicity of mind 
and mannera with tlie utmost facility and benevolence of tem- 
per of any man I ever knew. His conversation was truly 
irresistible, for while it was enlightened, it was n^ve almost 
fo puerilily. 

I was one of those who never believed that David Hume's 
sceptical principles had Imd last hold on his mind, but thought 
that his books proceeded rather from affectation of superiority 
and pride of understanding and love of vainglory. I was 
eonfimied in this opinion, after his death, by what the Hon- 
orable Patrick Boyle, one of his most intimate friends, fold 
me many years ago at my house in Musselburgh, where ho 
used to come and dine the first Sunday of every General 
Assembly, after his brother, Lord Glasgow, ceased to be Lord 
High Commissioner. "When we were talking of David, Mrs. 
Carlyle asked Mi-. Boyle if he thought David Hume was as 
great an unbeliever as the world took him fo he ? He an- 
swered, that the world judged from Hs books, aa they had a 
right to do ; but he thought otherwise, who bad known him 
all hb life, and mentioned the foLowing incident : "When David 
and he were both in London, at the period when David's 
mother died, Mr. Boyle, hearing of it, soon after went into his 
apartment, — for they lodged in the same house, — when he 
found bun in the deepest affliction and in a flood of tears. 
After tie usual topics of condolence, Mr. Boylo said to him, 
" My friend, you owe this uncommon grief to your having 
throivn off the principles of religion ; for if you had not, you 
would have been consoled by the firm belief that the good 
lady, who was not only the best of mothers, but the moat 
pious of Christians, was now completely happy in the realms 
of the just." To which David replied, "Though I threw out 
my speculations to entert^n and employ the learned and meta- 
physical world, yet in other things I do not think so differently 
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from the rest of mankind as you may imagine." To this my 
wife was a witness. Tiiis conversation took place the year 
after David died, when Dr. Hill, who was to preach, had gone 
to a room to look over his notes. 

At this period, when he first lived in Edinhurgh, and was 
writing his Msloiy of Ihigland, his circumstances were narrow, 
and he accepted the office of Librarian to the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, -worth £ 40 per annum. But it was not for the salary 
that he accepted this eraployment, but that he might have easy 
access to the hooks in tlat celchrated hhrary ; for, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, he gave eveiy farthing of the salary to families 
in distress. Of a piece with this temper was his curiosity and 
credulity, wluch were without bounds, a specimen of which 
shall he afterwards given when I come down to Miliiia and 
the Poker, His economy was strict, as he loved indepen- 
dency ; and yet he was ahle at that time to give suppers to his 
friends in his small lodging in the Canongate. He took much 
to the company of the younger clergy, not from a wish to 
bring them over to his opinions, for he never attempted to 
overturn any man's principles, hut they best understood his 
notions, and could furnish him with literary conversation. 
Kohertson and John Home and Bannatine and I lived all in 
the country, and came only periodically to the town. Blair 
and Jardine both lived in it, and suppers being the only 
fashionable meal at that time, we dined where we best could, 
and by cadies assembled our friends to meet us in a tavern by 
nine o'clock ; and a fine time it was when we could collect 
David Hume, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Lord Ehbank, 
and Drs. Blair and Jardine, on an hour's warning. 1 re- 
member one night that David Hume, who, having dmed 
abroad, came rather late lo ns, and directly pulled a large 
key from his pocket, which he laid on the table. Thb he said 
was given him hy his maid Peggy (much more like a mwn 
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than a woman) tliat she might not sit up for Mm, for she ssud 
when the honest fellows came in from the country, he never 
returned home till after one o'clock. Thia intimacy of the 
young clei^y with David Hume enraged the zealots on the 
opposite side, who httle knew how impossihle it was for him, 
had he been wiOing, to shake their principles. 

As Mr. Hume's circumstances improved he enlarged hia 
m.ode of living, and instead of the roasted hen and minced 
coLops, and a hottle of punch, he gave both elegant dinners 
and suppers, and the best claret, and, which was best of all, 
he furnished the entertainment with the most instructive and 
pleasing conversation, for he assembled whosoever were most 
knowing and agreeable among either the laity or clergy. This 
he always did, but still more misparingly when he became 
what he called rich. For innocent mirth and agreeable rail- 
lery I never knew his match. Jardine, who sometimes bore 
hard upon him — for he had much drollery and wit, though 
but little learning — never could overturn his temper. Lord 
Elibank resembled David in his talent for collecting agreeable 
companions together, and had a house is town for several 
winters chiefly for tiat purpose. 

David, who delighted in what the French call plaisanlene, 
with the aid of Miss Nancy Ord, one of the Chief Baron's 
daughters, contrived and executed one that gave him very 
great delight. As the New Town was making its progress 
westward, he built a house in the southwest corner of St. 
Andrew Square. The street leading south to Princes Street 
had not yet got its name afflsed, but they got a workman early 
one morning to paint on the comer-stone of David's house 
"St, David's Street," where it remains to this day. 

He was at first quite delighted with Osaian's poems, and 
gloried in them ; but on going to London he went over 1o the 
other side, and loudly affirmed them to be inventions of Mac- 
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pherson. I happened to say one day, when he was declmm- 
ing against Macpherson, that I had met with nobody of his 
opinio'L but "WiUiam Caddel of Cockenzie, and President Dim- 
daa, which he took ill, and was some IJme of forgetting. This 
is one mstance of what SmcUie says of him, that though of 
the best temper in the world, yet he could be touched by op- 
position or rudeness. This was the only time I had ever ob- 
eeryed David's temper cliaiige. I can call to mind an instance 
or two of his good-natured pleasantry. Being at Gilmerton, 
where David Hume was on a visit, Sir David ISnloeh made 
hun go to AtUestaneford Church, where I preached for John 
Home When we met before dinner, " What did you mean," 
■says he to me, " by treating John's congregation to-day witii 
one of Cicero s academics ? I did not tiimk that such heathen 
monhty would have passed in East Lothian." On Monday, 
when we weie ■assembling to brealifast, David refirod to the 
end of the dimn^f lOom, when Sir David entered : " What are 
jou domg there, Davy? come to your breakfas f'J e 

away the enemy farot," says David. The baron t th nk t 
was the warm hie that kept David in the low d f th 
room, mng tiie bell for a servant to carry some t ff I 
WIS not the hie that scared David, but a large B tl tl t 
left on a stand at the upper end of the room a h pi f 
which had been read at the family prayers the n h b f 
that good custom not being then out of use wl a 1 ^^m n 
were in the house. Add to this John Home saying to him at 
the Poker Club, when everybody wondered what could have 
made a clerk of Sir William Forbes rmi away witii £900 — 
« I know that very well," says John Home to David ; " for 
when he was taken, there was found in his pocket your PMh- 
sopMcal Works and Boston's Fourfold State of Man." 

David Hume, during all his life, had written the most pleas- 
ing and agreeable letters to his friends. I have preserved 
10* o 
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two of these. But I lately saw two of more early date in the 
hands of Mr, Sandiland Dysart, Esq., W-. S., to hia mother 
who was a friend of David's, and a very accomplished woman, 
one of them dated in 1751, on occasion of his brother Hume 
of Ninewell's marriage ; and the other in 1754, with a present 
of the flrat volume of his History, both of which are written 
in a vein of pleasantry and playfulness which nothing can ex- 
ceed, and which makes me think that a cfllleedon of his letters 
would be a valuable present to the world, and present through- 
out a very pleasing picture of his mind.* 

1 have heard him say that Baron Montesquieu, when he 
asked liim if he did not think that there would soon he a revo- 
lution in France favorahle to liberty, answered, " No, for their 
noblesse had all become poltroons." He said that the club in 
Paris (Baron Holbach's) to which he belonged were of opin- 
ion that Christianity would be aboUshed in Europe by the end 
of the eighteenth century ; and that ihej laughed at Andrew 
Stuart for making a battle in favor of a fnture state, and called 
him " L'ame Immortelle." 

David Hume, like Smith, had no discemment at all of 
characters. The only two clergymen whose interests he 
espouaei^ and for one of whom he provided, were the two 
silliest fellows in the Church. "With every opportunity, he 
waa ridiculously shy of asking favors, on account of preserv- 
ing his independence, which always appeared to me to be a 
very foolish kind of pride. Ilia friend John Home, with not 
more benevolence, but with no scruples from a wish of inde- 
pendence, for which he was not bom, availed himself of his 
influence and provided for hundreds, and yet he never asked 
anything for himself. 

Adam Smitii, though perhaps only second to David in leam- 

* They will bs found in The Life uwi (}>:respoadeace of David Hume, by 
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ing and ingenuity, was far inferior to liim in conversationat 
talents. In tliat of public speaking they were equal — David 
never tried it, and I never heard Adam but once, which was 
at the first meeting of the Select Society, when he opened up 
the design of the meeting. His voice was harsh and enuncia- 
tion thick, approaching to stammerii^. His conversation was 
not colloquial, but like lecturing, in which I have been told he 
was not defident, especially when he grew warm. He was 
the inost absent man in company that I ever saw, moving his 
lips, and talking to himself, and smiling, m the midst of largo 
companies. If you awaked him from his reverie and made 
him attend to the subject of conversation, he immediately be- 
gan a harangue, and never stopped till he told you all he knew 
about it, with the utmost philosophical ingenuity. He knew 
nothing of characters, and yet was ready to draw them on thg 
slightest invitation. But when you checked him or doubted, 
he retracted with the utmost ease, and contradicted al! he had 
been saying. His journey abroad with the Duke of Buccleuch 
cured him in part of those foibles ; but still he appeared very 
unlit for the intercourse of the world as a travelling tutor. 
But the Duke was a character, both in point of heart and 
understanding, to surmount all disadvantages — he could learn 
nothing ill from a philosopher of the utmost probity and be- 
nevolence. If he [SmitL] had been more a man of address 
and of the world, he might perhaps have given a ply to the 
Duke's fine mind, which was much better when lett to its own 
energy. Charles Townshend had chosen Smith, not for his 
fitness for the purpose, but for his own glory in havbg sent an 
eminent Scottish philosopher to travel with the Duke. 

Smitii had from the Duke a bond for a life annuity of £ 300, 
till an office of equal value was obtained for him in Britain. 
When the Duke got bun appointed a Commissioner of the 
Customs in Scotland, he went out to Dalkeith with the bond 
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in liifi pocket, and, offering it to ilie Duke, told him tbat he 
thought himself bound in honor to surrender the hond, a3 his 
Grace had now got him a place of £ 500. The Duke answered 
that Mr. Smith seemed more careful of Ms oivn honor than of 
his, which he found wounded by the proposal. Thus acted 
that good Duke, who, being entirely void of vanity, did not 
value himself on splendid generosities. He had acted in much 
the same manner to Dr. Hallam, who had been his tutor at 
Eton ; for when Mr. Townshend proposed giving Hallam an 
annuity of £ 100 when the Duke waa taken from him, " No," 
says he, " it la my desire that Hallam may have as much as 
Smith, it being a great morliflcation to him that be is not to 
travel with me," 

Though Smith had some little jealousy in his temper, he 
had the most unbounded benevolence. His smile of appro- 
bation was truly captiva.ting. His affectionate temper was 
proved by his dutiful attendance on his mother. One instance 
I remember which marked his character. John Home and he, 
travelhng down from London together [iu 1776], met David 
Hume going to Bath for the recoveiy of his health. He anx- 
iously wished them both to return with him; John agreed, but 
Smith excused himself on account of the state of his mother's 
health, whom he needs mwst see. Smith's fine writing is 
chiefly displayed in his book on Moral Sentiment, which is 
the pleasantest and most eloquent book on the subject His 
Wealth of Nations, from which he was judged to be an mvea- 
tive genius of the first order, is tedious and full of repetition. 
His separate essays in the second volume have the air of be- 
ing occasional pamphlets, without much force or determination. 
On political subjects his opinions were not very sound. 

Dr. Adam Ferguson was a very different kind of man. He 
was the son of a Highland clergyman, who was much re- 
spected, and had good connections. He had the pride and 
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liigh spirit of liis counliymen. He was bred at St. Andrew? 
University, and had gone early into the world ; for being a 
favorite of a Duchess Dowager of Athole, and bred to the 
Church, she had him appointed chaphun to the 42d regiment, 
then commanded by Lord John Murray, her son, when he was 
not more than twenty-two. The Duchess had imposed a very 
difficult task upon him, which was io be a kind of tutor or 
guardian to Lord John ; that ia to say, to gmn his confidence 
and keep him in peace with his officers, which it was difScult 
to do. This, however, he actually accomplished, by adding all 
the decorum belon^ng to the clerical character to the manners 
of a gentleman ; the effect of which was, that he was highly 
respected by aO the ofRcers, and adored by his countrymen, 
the common soldiers. He remained chaplain to this regiment, 
and went about with them, till 1755, when they went to 
America, on which occasion he rested, as it did not suit his 
views to attend them there. He was a year or two with llieni 
in Ireland, and hkewise attended them on the expedition to 
Brittany under General Rmelair, where his friends David 
Hume and Colonel Edmonstone also were. This fumed his 
mind to the study of war, which appears m his Soman Sis- 
fori), where many of the battles are better described than by 
any' historian but Pol) bins, who was an eyewitness to so 

He had the manners of a man of the world, and the de- 
meanor of a high-bred gentleman, insomuch that his company 
was much sought after ; for though he conversed with ease, it 
was with a dignified reserve. If he had any fault in conver- 
sation, it was of a piece with what I have said of bis temper, for 
the elevation of his mind prompted him to such sudden tranai- 
' lions and dark allusions that it was not always easy to follow 
hhn, though he was a very good speaker. He had another talent, 
unknown to any but his intimates, which waa a boundless vein 
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of humor, which, he indulged when there were none others pres- 
ent, and which flowed from liis pea in every familiar letter he 
irrofe. He had the faults, however, that belonged to that char- 
acter, for he was apt to be jealous of his rivals, and indignant 
against assumed superiority. His wife used to say that it was 
very fortunate that I was so much in Edinburgh, as I was a 
great peaeemaker among them. She did not perceive that her 
own husband was the moat difficult of them alL But as they 
were all honorable men in the highest degree, John Home 
and I together kept them on very good terms ; I mean by 
them, Smith and Ferguson and David Hume ; for Eobertsoti 
was veiy good-natured, and soon disarmed the failing of Fer- 
guson, of whom ho was afraid. With respect to taste, we held 
David Hume and Adam Smith inferior to the rest, for they 
were both prejudiced in favor of the French tragedies, and 
did not sufficiently appreciate Shakespeare and Milton. Their 
taste was a rational act, rather than the instantaneous effect of 
fine feeling. David Hume said Ferguson had more genius 
than any of them, as he had made himself so much master of 
a difficult science — viz. Natural Philosophy, which he had 
never studied but when at college — in three monlha, so as to 
he able to teach it. 

The time came when those who were overawed hy Fer- 
guson repaid him for his haughtiness ; for when his Rommi 
JMstory was published, at a period when he had lost his health, 
and had not been able to correct it diligently, by a certain pro- 
pensity they had, unknown to themselves, acquired, to dispar- 
age everything that came from Ferguson, they did his book 
more hurt than they could have done by open criticism. It 
was provoking to hear those who were so ready to give loud 
praises to very shallow and imperfect English productions — 
to curry favor, as we supposed, with the booksellers and au- 
thors concerned — taking every opportunity to undermine the 
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reputation of Fei^uson'a book. " It was not a Roman his- 
tory," said they (which it did not say it was). " This delinea- 
tion of tKe constitution of the republic is weU sketched ; but 
for the rest, it is anything but history, and then it is bo incor- 
rect that it is a perfect sliame." All his other books met with 
the same treatment, wHle, at the same time, there were a few 
of us who could not refrain from saying that Ferguson's was 
the best history of Rome ; tliat what he had omitted was fab- 
ulous 01- insignificant, and what he liad wrote was more pro- 
found in research into characters, ajid gave a more just 
delineation of them than any book now extant. The same 
thing we said of his book on Moral Philosophy, which we 
held to be the book that did tiie most honor of any to the 
Scotch philosophers, because it gave the most perfect picture 
of moral virtues, with all their irresistible attractions. Hia 
book on Gvil Society ought only to be considered as a college 
exercise, and yet there is in it a turn of thought and a species 
of eloquence peculiar to Ferguson. Smith had been weak 
enough to accuse him of having borrowed some of his inven- 
tions without owning them. This Ferguson denied, but owned 
he derived many notions from a French author, and that 
Smitii had been there before him. David Hume did not live 
to see Fci^uson's History, otherwise hia candid praise would 
have prevented all the subtle remarks of the jealous or re- 
sentful. 

"Witii respect to Robertson and Blmr, their Hves and char- 
acters have been fiilly laid before the pubHc — by Professor 
Dugald Stewart in a long life of Robertson, where, though the 
picture is ratiier in disjointed members, yet there is hardly 
anything omitted that tends to make a judicious reader master 
of the character. Dr. Blair's character is more obvious in a 
short but very elegant and true account of him, drawn up by 
John Hill is writing a more diffuse account 
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of the letter, wluch may not be so like. To the character of 
Eoberfson I liave only to add here, that, though he was truly 
a very great master of convei-salion, and in general perfectly 
agreeable, yet he appeared sometimes so very fond of talking, 
even wben showing-off was out of the question, and eo much 
addicted to the translation of other people's thoughts, that he 
sometimes appeared tedious to his best friends.* Being on 
one occasiott invited to dine with Patrick Robertson, his 
brother, I missed my friend, whom I had met there on all 
former occasions! "I have not invited him to-day," says 
Peter, "for I have a very good company, and he'll let nobody 
speak but himself." Once he was staying with me for a week, 
and I carried him to dine with our parish club, who were fully 
assembled to see and hear Dr. Robertson, but Dr. Finlay of 
Drummore took it in his liead to come that day, where be had 
not been for a year before, who took the lead, being then rich 
and self-sufficient, though a great babbler, and entirely disap- 
pointed tlie company, and gave us all the headache. He 
[Robertson] was very much a master of conversation, and 
very desirous to lead it, and to make diasertatious and raise 
theories that sometimes provoked the laugh against him. One 
instance of this was when ho had gone a jaunt into England 
with some of Henry Dundas's (Lord Melville's) family. He 
[Dundas] and Mr. Baron Cockbum and Robert Sinclair were 
on horseback, and seeing a gallows on a neighboring hillock, 
they rode round to have a nearer view of the felon on the 
gallows. When they met in the inn, Robertson immediately 
began a dissei-tatlon on the character of nations, and how 
much the English, like the Romans, were hardened by their 
cruel diversions of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, bruising, &c.; 
for had they not observed three Englishmen on horseback do 
what no Scotchman or Here Dundas, having compas- 

* See-.ibove; p. 139. 
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sion, iiit^n-uj)ted him, and said, " What ! did you nut know, 
Principal, that it iTas Cockburn and Sinclair and nie?"» 
This put an end to theories, &''., for that day. Eobertaon'a 
translations and paraphrases on other jieople'a thoughts were 
BO beautiful and so harmless that I never saw anybody lay 
claim to their own ; but it was not so when he forgot himself 
so far as to think he had been present where lie had not been, 
and done what he had not the least hand in — one very singu- 
lar instance of which I remember. Hugh Bannatine and 
some clergymen of Haddington Presbytery came to town in 
great hast*, on their being threatened with having their goods 
distrained for payment of the wmdow-tax. One of them called 
on me as he passed ; but as I was abroad, he left a note (or 
told Mrs. C), to come to them directly. I rode instantly to 
town and met them, and it waa agreed on to send ii 
to the solicitor, James Montgomery. A cady was i 
but he could not be found, till I at last heard his voice as I 
passed the door of a neighboring room. He came to us on 
hoing sent for, and he immediately granted the alarmed breth- 
ren a sist Not a week after, three or four of the same clergy- 
men, dining at ihe Doctor's house where I was, the business 
was talked of, when he said, " Was not I very fortunate in 
ferreting out the solicitor at Walker's, when no cady could 
find him ? " " No, no," says I, " Principal ; I had that good- 
luck, and you were not so much as at the meeting." We had 
sent to him, and he could not come. " Well, well," replied he, 
"I have heard so much about it tbat I thought I had been 
there." He was the best-tempered man in the world, and the 
young gentlemen who had lived for many years in his house 
declared they never saw him once rutHed. Hia table, which 
had always been hospitable, even when his income was small, 
became full and elegant when his situation was improved. As 

* Baron Cockbnm was tha father of ths lata Lord Coofcbum. — Ed. 
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he loved a long repast, as he called it, he was as I'cady to give 
it at home aa to receive it ahroad. The softjiesa of his temper, 
and his hahits at the head of a party, led him to seem to prom- 
ise what he was not able to perform, which weakneaa raised up 
fo him some very inveterate enemies, while at the same time 
his true fiiends saw that those weaknesses were ratier amiahle 
than provoking. He was not so much heloved by women as 
by men, which we laughingly used to say was owing to tteir 
rivalship as talkers, but was much more owing to his having 
been very little in company with ladies in his youth. He was 
early married, though his wife (a very good one) was not his 
first choice, as Stewart in his Life would make ns believe. 
Though not very complaisant to women, he was not beyond 
their regimen any more than Dr. George Wisharf, for in- 
stances of both their frailties on that aide could be quoted. 
"Tis as weU to mention them here. In the year 78, when 
Drs. Robertson and Drysdale had with much pains prepared 
an assembly to elect young Mr. Eoberlson into the Procura- 
tor's chair, and to get Dr. Drysdale chosen Principal Clerk 
to the Assembly, as colleague and successor to Dr. Gieorge 
Wishart, it was necessary that Dr. Wishart should resign, in 
order to his being re-elected with Drysdale ; but this, when 
first applied to, he positively refused to do, because he had 
given his word to Dr. Dick that he would give him a year's 
warning before he resigned. In spite of this declaration a 
siege was 1mA to the honest man by amaaons. After several 
hearings, in which female eloquence was displayed in all its 
forms, and after many days, he yielded, as he said himself, to 
the earnest and violent solicitations of Dr. Drysdale's family. 
He never after had any intercourse with that family, nor saw 
them^more. Mr. James Lindsay told me this anecdote. 

Dr. Eobertson's weakness was as follows : He had engaged 
heai-fily with me, when in 1788 I stood candidate for the 
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clerkfliip, Dr. Dry^dale having shown evidi-nt marks of de- 
cline. In the year 1T87, 1 had a long evening's walk with 
the Pro^'urator, when, after mentioning every candidate for 
that oifice we coulil think of, the Procurator at last eaid that 
nobody had such a good chance as myaelf. After a long dis- 
cussion I yielded, and we in due form communicated this reso- 
lution to his father, who consented with all his heart, and gave 
us much advice and some aid. "When the vacancy happened, 
in 1789, Eohert Adam assisted Lis brother-in-law with all his 
interest, which was considerable. In the mean time the same 
influence was used with Dr. Robertson as had been with Dr. 
Wishart, in a stiH more formidable shape ; for Mrs. Drysdale 
was his cousin^rman, and threatened him with the eternal 
hat« of all the family. He also yielded ; and Robert Adam, 
when seriously pressed with a view to drop his canvass if 
Eobertson advised to — "No," Robertson said, "go on;" as 
he thought he had the best chance. Robert Adam told this to 
Professor Ferguson when he solicited his vote. 

Robertson's conversation was not always so prudent as hia 
conduct, one instance of which was his always asserting that 
■my mmistPt of state who did not take care of himself when 
he had an opportunity was no very wise man. This maxim 
shocked most young people, who thought the Doctor's standard 
of pubhc virtue was not very high. This manner of talking 
likewise seconded a notion that prevailed that he was a very 
selfish man With all those defects, his domestic society was 
pleasing beyond measure ; for his wife, though not a woman 
ot p'irts, wa" well suited to him, who was more fitted to lead 
than to be lead ; and his sons and daughters led so happy a 
life that his guests, which we were often.for a week together, 
met with nothing but welcome, and peace, and joy. This in- 
tercourse wis not much diminbhed by his having not put any 
confidence m me when he left the business of the Church, 
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further than saying that he intended to do it. Though he 
knew that I was much resovted to for advice when he retired, 
he ncTer tallied to me on the subject, at which I was aome- 
■what indignant His deviations in politics lessened the free- 
dom of our converaation, tiough we still continued in good 
habits ; but ever after he lefl^ the leading in Church affmra, he 
appeared lo me to have lost his spirits ; and still more, when 
the magistrates resorted to Dr. Blair, instead of him, for ad- 
vice about their choice of professors and ministers. I had 
discovered his having sacrificed me to Mrs. Dryadale, in 1789, 
but was long acquainted with his weaknesses, and foi^ve 
him ; nor did I ever upbraid him with it but in general terms, 
such as that I bad lost the clerk>>hip by the keenness of my 
opponents and the coldness of my tnends. I had such a con- 
cious superiority ovi r imn m thit afiair that I did not choose 
to put an old friend to the tiiil of making Ms fault greater by 

Dr. Blair was a different kind of man from Eoliertion, and 
his character is very Justly di^lincated by Dr. Finlayson, so 
far as he goes. Robertson was most sagacious, Biair was 
most naif. NeltJier of thera could be said to have either wit 
or humor. Of the latter Robertson had a small tincture — 
Blair had hardly a relish for it Eoberlson had a bold and 
ambitious mind, and a strong desire to make himself consider- 
able ; Blair was timid and unambitious, ami withheld himself 
from public business of every kind, and seemed to have no 
wish but to be admired as a preacher, particularly by the 
ladies. His conversation was so infantme that many people 
thought it impossible, at first sight, that he could be a man of 
sense or genius. He was as eager about a new paper to his 
wife's drawing-room, or his own new wig, as about a new 
tragedy or a new epic poem. Not long before Ms death I 
called upon him, when I found him restless and fidgety. 
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" What is the matter with you to-day," says 1, " my good 
friend — are you well ? " "0 yes," says he, " but 1 must 
dress myself, for the Duchess of Leinsler has ordered her 
granddaughters not to leave Scotland -without seeing me," 
" Go and dress yourself, Doctor, and I shall read this novel ; 
for I am resolved .to see the Duchess of Leinster's grand- 
daughters, for I knew their father and grandfather." This 
being settled, the young ladies, with their governess, arrived 
at one, and turaed out poor little girk of twelve and thirfeen, 
who could hiudly be supposed to carry a well-turned compli- 
ment whieh the Doctor gave them in charge to their grand- 
mother. 

Boberfaon had so great a desire to shine himself, that I 
hardly ever saw him patiently bear anybody else's showing- 
off but Dv. Johnson and Gairick. Blair, on the contrary, 
though capable of the most profound convereation, when cir- 
cumstances led to il, had not the least desire to shine, but was 
delighted beyond measure to show other people in their best 
guise to his friends. " Did not I show you the lion well to- 
day ? " used he to say aftor the eihibition of a remarkable 
stranger. For a vain man, he waa the least envious I ever 
knew. He had truly a pure mind, in which there was not the 
least malignity ; for though he was of a quick and lively tem- 
per, and apt to be warm and impatient about trifles, his wife, 
who was a superior woman, only laughed, and his friends 
joined her. Though Robertson was never ruffled, he had 
more animosity in his nature than Blair, They were both 
reckoned selfish by those who envied their prosperity, but on 
very unequal grounds ; for though Blair talked selfishly enough 
sometimes, yet he never failed in generous actions. In one 
respect they were quite alike. Having been bred at a time 
when the common people thought to play with cards or dice 
was a sin, and everybody thought it an indecorum in clergy- 
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men, they could neilier of them play at golf or bowla, and far 
less at cards or backgammon, and on that account were very 
unhappy when from home in friends' houses in the country in 
rainy weather. As I had set the first example of playing at 
cards at home with unlocked doors, and so relieved the clergy 
from ridicule on that side, they hoth learned to play at whist 
after they were sixty. Eobertson did very well — Blair never 
shone. He had his country quarters for two summers in my 
parish, where he and his wife were quit« happy. We were 
much together. Mrs. C, who had wit and humor in a high 
degree, and an aeuf«ncB3 and extent of mind that mai^e her 
fit to converse with philosophers, and indeed a great faTOrite 
with them aU, gained much upon Blair; and, as Mrs. B. 
alleged, could make him believe whatever she pleased. They 
took delight in rising the wonder of the sage Doctor, " Who 
told you that story, my dear Doctor ? " " No," says he, " don't 
jfOM doubt it, for it waa Mrs. C. who told me." On my laugh- 
ing — " and so, so," said he, " I must hereafter make allowance 
for her imagination." 

Blair had Jmn under obligation to Lord Leven's family for 
his first church, which he left within the year ; but though 
that connection waa so soon dissolved, and though Blair took 
a side in Church politics wholly opposite to Lord Leven's, the 
Doctor always behaved to the family with great i-espeet, and 
kept up a visiting correspondence with them all his hfe. Kot 
80 Eohertsoa with the Araiston family, who had got him the 
church <rf Gladsmuir. The first President failed and died — 
not, however, till he had marked his approbation of Eobert- 
son in 1751. His manner had not been pleasing to him, so 

that he was alienated till Harry grew up ; but him he deserted 
also, on the change in 1782, being dazzled with the prospect 
of his son's having charge of ecclesiastical affairs, as his cousin 
John Adam was to have of political, during Eockingham's new 
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ministiy. This threw a cloud on Eobertson which was never 
dispelled Blair had for a year been tutor to Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat's eldest son, whose steady frieodship he preserved 
to the last, though the General was not remarkable for that 
amiable weakness ; witness the saying of a common soldier 
whom he had often promised to mate a sei^eant, but never 
performed, "0 Simon, Simon, as long as you continue to 
live, Lord Lovat is not dead." 

Five or six days before he [Blair] died, finding him well 
and in good spirits, I said to Mm, " Since you don't choose to 
dine abroad in this season (December), you may at least let a 
friend or two dine with you." " Well, well, come you and 
dine with me to-morrow," looting earnestly at Jliss Hunter, 
his nieee. " I am engaged to-morrow, but I can return at four 
to-day." He looked more earnestly at his niece. "What's 
to hinder him ? " said she, meaning to answer his look, which 
said, " Have you any dinner fo-day, Betty? " I returned, ac- 
cordingly, at four, and never passed four hours more agree- 
ably with him, nor had more enlightened conversation. Nay 
more, three days before his death he sent to John Home a 
part of bis Ilistory, with two or three pages of criticism on 
that part of it that relates to Provost Drummond, in wMch he 
and I thought John egregiously wrong. 

It was long before Blair's circumstances were full, yet he 
lived handsomely, and had literary strangers at his house, as 
^sell IS many friends A task imposed on botJi Robertson and 
Flair WIS Teadmg manu cupf prepared for the press, of which 
Bliir hal the greatest share of the poetry, and Eobertson of 
tlie othei wntingfl "ind thej were both kind encouragcrs of 
young men ot merit 

In JohQ H mes younger Uys he had a good share of wit, 
much bfrightlmess and vi^a ity, so that he infused joy and a 
60cia! exhilaration wheiever he came. His address was cor- 
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dial and benevolent, which inspired liis companions with simi- 
lar seniiraents. Superior knowledge and learning, except in 
the department of poetry, he had not, bat such was the charm 
of his fine apii-its in those days, that when he left tlie room 
prematurely, which was hut seldom the case, the company 
grew dull, and soon dissolved. As John all his life had a 
thorough contempt for such as neglected or disapproved of his 
poetry, he treated aU who approved of his works with a par- 
tiality which more than approached to flattery. The effect of 
this temper was, that all his opinions of men and things were 
prejudices, which, though it did not disqualify him for writing 
admirable poetry, yet made him unfit for writing history or 
other prose works. He was in no respect a man of business, 
though ho now and then spoke with some energy and success 
in the General Assembly ; but he had no turn for debate, 
which made me glad when he was disappointed in his wish of 
obtaining a seat in the House of Commons, which was owing 
to the good sense of Sir Gilbert Elliot and Sir William Pul- 



Thia has been a long digression from my narration ; but 
having noled down one characfer, I thought it best to go on 
witli a few more, lest 1 should forget some pariiculars which 
then occurred to me. 

It was in the year 175-1 that my cousin, Captain Lyon, 
died at London, of a high fever. His wifi;. Lady Calhprine 
Bridges, had conducted herself so very loosely and dl, that it 
was suspected that she wished for his death ; but it was a 
brain fever of which he died ; aud as his wife had sent for 
Dr. Monro, the physician employed about the insane, his 
mother, in the rage of her grief, alleged that his wife had 
occasioned his death. Her two children died not long after. 
Lady Catherine confirmed all her mother-in-law's so-picions 
by marrying a Mr. Stanhope, one of her many lovers. By 
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this time a large fortune liad fallen to her. She was truly a 
worthless woman, to my knowledge. Lyon and his children 
were buried in the Duke of Chandos's vault at Canons, by IHs 
Grace's order. 

In this year, 1754, 1 remember nothing remarkable in the 
General Assembly. But this was the year in which the Select 
Sowety was established, which improved and gave a name to 
the Ut^ati of this country, then beginning to distinguish them- 
selves. I gave an aeconnt of this institution, and a list of the 
members, to Dugald Stuart, which he in'^erted in his Life of 
Bohrtson. But that list did not contain the whole of the 
members ; some had died before the hst was printed, and 
some were a-lmitted after it waa printed. Of the first were 
Lord Dalmeny, the elder brother of the present Lord Eose- 
bery, who was a man of letters and an amateur, and. though 
he did not speak himself, generally carried home six or eight 
of those who did to sup with hira. There was also a Peter 
Duff, a writer to the signet, who was a shrewd, sensible fel- 
low, and pretending to be unlearned, suiprihed us with his 
obsenations in =.trong Buchan." The Duke of Hamilton of 
that peiiod, a man of letters, could he lia^ e kept himself sober, 
was aUo d member, and spoke there one night. Loi-d Dal- 
meny died m 1755. Mr. Robert Alexander, wine merchant, 
a very worthy man, but a bad speaker, entertained us all with 
warm suppers and excellent claret^ as a recompense for the 
patient hearing of his iaeffectual attempts, when I often thought 
he would have beat out his brains on account of their consti- 
pation. The coiiversafion at those convivial meetings fre- 
quently unproved the members more by free conversation 
than the speeches in the Society. It was those meetings in 
particular that rubbed off all corners, as we call it, by col- 

*-Viz., with tliB accent peculiEir to tlie district of Buclmn, in Alieuleeu- 
alilre. — Ed. 
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liaion, and made the literati of Edinburgh less captious and 
pedantic than they were elsewhere. 

The Earl of Hopetoun was Commissioner of the General 
Assembly. The Earl of Diraifriea Lad wished for it; but 
some of the ministers, thinking that it would be proper to 
disappoint him, by a little intrigue, contrived to get the King 
to nominate Hopetoun, who accepted it for one year, and en- 
tertained his company in a sumptuous" manner. At his table 
I saw the Duchess of Hamilton (Mary Gunning), without 
doubt the most beautiful woman of her time. 

In the end of summer, Lady Dalkeith, the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch's mother, who had been a widow since the year 1750, 
came to Dalieith, and brought with her the Honorable Mr. 
Stuart M'Kenzie and his lady, the Countess's sister, and re- 
mained there for two months. They had public days twice in 
the week, and I frequently dined there. The Counless was 
well-bred and agreeable ; and, acting playa being the rage at 
the time among people of quality, she proposed to act a trag- 
edy at Dalkeith House, viz. "The Fair Penitent," m which 
her ladyship and Mr. M'Kenzie were to have principal parts. 
Mr, John Grant, advocate, then chief manager of the Duie 
of Buccleuch's estates, and living at Castlesteads, was to play 
the part of the father, and it was i-equested of me to assist 
him in preparing his part. I found him a stiff, bad reader, of 
affected English, which we call napping, and tolerably obsti- 
nate. But luckily for botJi master and scholar, the humor was 
soon changed, by somebody representing to her ladyship that 
lier acting plays would give offence. Mr. M'Kenzie was very 
agreeable, his vanity having eaiTied him so far above his 
family pride as to make him wish to please his inferiors. I 
was simple enough then to think that my conversation and 
t had not been dis^reeable to him, so that when I 
j at London four years after, I attempted to avail myself 
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of his acquaintance ; but it would not do, for I was cliilled to 
death on my first approach, so that all my intimacy vanished in 
■a few jokes, which sometiraes he condescended to make when 
he met me on the streets, and which I received with the cold- 
ness tliey were entitled to. 

By this time John Home had almost finished his tragedy ot 
Douglas ; for on one of the days that I waa at Dalkeith House 
I met Sir Gilbert Elliot, who, on my telling Hm that I had 
three acts of it written in my Jiand, came round with me to 
my house in Musselburgh, where J read them, to his great de- 
light. This was in July or August, 1754. I do not remem- 
ber whether or not he saw the two last acts at this time — I 
should think not ; for I remember that I wrote three acts of 
it a good many months afterwards, to be sent up suddenly to 
Sir Gilbert, while a writer's clerk wrote out fair the other two 
acts. 

In February of this year Home and I suffered severely by 
the death of friends. George Logan, minister of Ormiston, 
was seized with a bi'ain fever, of which he died in a few days. 
I was sent for by his wife, and rcmainal by hi'* bedside from 
five in the afternoon till one in the morning, when he expired. 
He raved the whole time, except during the few minutes in 
which I prayed with liim. I am not iure that he knew, for 
he soon I'elapsed into his ravings again, and never ceased till 
the great silencer came. I have given the character of his 
mind before (p. 208). The grief of his wife, who never could 
be comforted, though she lived to an advanced age, was a 
proof oS tia kind and. affectionate temper. They had no 
children. 

After my friend's death I Lad returned home on Sunday 
morning to do duty in Inveresk church, and in the evening 
about six, John Home, to whom I had sent an express, ar- 
rived from Polwarth. On hearing the bad news, he had 
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almost fainted ind thiew timsclf on fii> 1 pd ind solibed and 
uept AftLt a wliile I raised him, by asking him it lie could 
think of no miatortune gre tter than the death of Logan ? He 
alaited up, ind cued, "Is my brothpr Dai id gone-' I had 
received an cxpess from his brothei Gfor^c m Leith, that 
aftpmoon to tell me ot their brcfhei Divils deith on ike 
voy^ge He waa Johns only utcime biilhei alive — had 
been at home the autumn hefoii, — MiA was truly i fine-spir- 
ited, promising young man He had gone out that fell first 
mnte of an Indiaman After another =hoit paroxysm of 
gnef — loi his stotk wia almost spent before — he rose and 
took his supper, and, luaisting on my mikmg a good bowl of 
punch, we talked oier the perfections of the deceased, went tn 
bed and slept sound. In the moming ho was taken up with 
the suit of mourning he waa going to order, and for which he 
went to Edinburgh on purpose. I mention these circum- 
stances to show that there are very superior minds on which 
the Joss of friends makes very little impression. He waa not 
likely to feel more on any future occasion than on this ; for as 
people grow older, not only experience hardens them fo such 
events, but, growing daily more selfisli, they feel less for other 
people. 

In the month of February, 1755, John Home's tragedy of 
Douglas was completely prepared for the stage, and had re- 
ceived all the coiTections and improvements that it needed by 
many excellent critics, who were Mr. Home's friends, whom I 
have mentioned before, and with whom he daily Kved. [He 
accordingly set out for Londoii, and] were I to relate all the 
drcumstances, serious and ludicrous, which attended the outset 
of this journey, I am persuaded they would not be exceeded 
by any novehat who has wrote since the days of the inimitable 
Don Quixote. Six or seven Merse ministers — the half of 
whom had slept at the manse of Polwarth, bad as it was, the 
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night before — set out for Woolerhauglihead in a snowy moin- 
ing in February. Before we had gone far we diacoTered that 
oar bard had no mode of carrying his precious treasure, which 
we thought enough of, but hardly foresaw that it was to be 
pronounced a perfect tragedy by the best judges ; for when 
David Hume gave it that pr^se, he spoke only the sentiment 
of the whole republic of belles lettre^. The tragedy in one 
poeliet of his great-coat, and liis clean sliirf and nightcap in the 
otlier, though they balanced each other, was liought an unsafe 
mode of conveyance; and our friend^ who, like most of his 
brother poets, was unapt to foresee difficulties and provide 
against them — had neglected to buy a pair of leather bags as 
he passed through Haddington. We bethought us that possi- 
bly James Landreth, minister of Simprin, and clerk of the 
Synod, would be provided with such a convenience for the 
carriage of his Synod records ; and having no wife, no aira 
cura, to resist our request, we unanimously turned aside half 
a mile to call at James's ; and, concealing our intention at first, 
we easily persuaded the honest man to join us in this convoy 
to his friend Mr. Home, and fhen observing the danger the 
manuscJ'ipt might run in a great-coat pocket on a journey of 
400 miles, we inquired if he could lend Mr, Home his valise 
only as far as Wooler, where he would purchase a new pair 
for himself. This he very cheerfully granted. But while hia 
pony was preparing, he had another trial to go through ; for 
Cupples, who never had any money, though he was a bachelor 
too, and had twice the stipend of Landreth, took the latter into 
another room, where the couference lasted longer than we 
wished for, so that we had to bawl out for them to come away. 
TVe afterwards understood that Cupples, having only four 
shillings, was pressing Landreth to lend him half a guinea, 
that he might be able to defray the expense of the journey. 
Honest James, who knew that John Home, if he did not re- 
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turn Ms own valise, which was very iniprobalile, would pro- 
Tide him in a better pair, had frankly agreed to the first re- 
quest ; but as he knew Cupples never paid anything, he was 
very reluctant to part with his half-guinea. However, having 
at last agreed, we at last set out, and I tliink gallant troops, 
but so-and-so accoutred, to make an inroad on the English 
border. By good luck the river Tweed was not come down, 
and we crossed it safely at the ford near Norham Castle ; and, 
as the day mended, we got to Woolerhaughhead by four o'clock, 
where we got but an indifferent dinner, for it was but a miser- 
able house in those daya ; but a happier or more jocose and 
merry company could hardly be assembled. 

John Home and I, who slept in one room, or perhaps in one 
bed as WIS al ' tl o e day w e d' t b d 1 j a n 'se 'n 
the n It wh h be ng n the next oom h re Lau e d 
Montjtbwee we found they had q Trrellel anl f u^ll anl 
the fo mer h 1 pu I e I tl e 1 tter out of bed A£ e ha mg 
acted a mcdator^ this pa el we hal so nd 1 ep til 
mom ng Having b e kf-jsted is ell is tl c 1 o e o Id 
aflorl Cuf ilea and I who hid ag el to f,o tw day jo r ey 
fu ther wiih. Mr Hon e set off south vards w tl 1 ra and the 
rest tl ed by tl e way thej h d come to Berwick 1 ire 
Bg n 

M Homo 1 1 I y tl t t n ^ot a e 7 fi g llo viy f o n 
his fnend Robert Adam when he was settmg out for Italy. 
John had called this horse Piercy, who, though only fourteen 
and 3 half hands high, was one of the best trotters ever seen, 
and having a good deal of blood in him, when he was well 
ueed, was indefatigable. He carried our bard for many years 
with much classical fame, and rose in reputation with his mas- 
ter, but at last made an inglorious end.* I had a fine gallo- 

* Piercy'i end, — Eobert Aaaoi, on his settdng out for Lonilon to go to 
Italy, and some of his brothers, with John, and Conunisaioner Cardannel, 
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way too, though not more than thirteen, and a half hands, 
wMch, though much slower than Piercy, easily went at the 
rate of fifty miles a day, on the turnpike road, without being 
at all tired. 

Cupples and I attended Home as far as Ferryhill, about six 
miles, where, after remaining all night with him, we parted 
next morning, he for London, and we on our return home. 
Poor Home had no better success on iMs occasion than before, 
with still greater mortification ; for Garriek, after reading the 
play, returned it with an opinion that it was totally unfit for 
the stage. On this occasion Homo wrote a pathetic copy of 
verses, addressed to Shakespeare's image in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Cupples and I had a divertino- journey back • for as his 
daiaidlhd rflww ed 

d h N w a= wi d 

b w y J p wh 

pp N g Alnw vj 



V, dm m ra ai re ed 

E ga an th grea 

like a madman, whioh he repeated, after seeing as, for at least ten times. 
Home stopped him, and had soma talt with him; so the brothers at last 
went off qnieUy for Edinburgh, while Home remained to stay all eight or 
go home. He told me what put Eobert bito such trun. He had been mak- 
ing love ta my maid Jenny, who was a handsome lass, and had even gone 
the length of offering to carry her to London, and pension her there. All 
his offers were rejected, which had put him in a flurry. This happened iu 
summer 1T64. Many a thne Pieroy carried John to London, and once ia 
six days. He sent him at last to Sir David Klnloch, that he might end hi( 
days in peace and ease hi one of tlie parks of Gilmerton. Sic David tirei 
of him in a few weeks, and sold him to an ogg-corrier for twenty shillings 1 
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hazard, and it was past twelve before we reached Beni-ick ; 
but in those days nothing came wrong to us — youth and 
good spirits made ua convert all maladventnres into fiin. The 
Virgin's Inn, as it was called, being at that time the best, and 
on the south side of the bridge, made us forget all our disas- 

It was in the time of the sitting of the General Assembly 
that Lord Drummore died, at the age of sixty-three. He had 
gone the Western Circuit; and ly drying up an issue in 
his leg, being a corpulent man who nc ded =itch a drain, he 
contracted a gangrene, of whid 1 e diel m a few weeks, very 
much regretted — more, indeel than any man I ever knew. 
Hia having got a legacy from * the year before, 

and built himself a comfortable house on hia smail eslate, 
where he only had a cottage before and \ here he had slept 
only two or three nights foi his ill ies'i was a circumstance 
that made his family and fripnds feel it the more. He had 
been married to an advocates daighter of Aberdeenshire, 
of the name of Home, by i horn a gool estate came into his 
family. By her he had five sons an 1 thiee daughters. Three 
of the sons in succession inheiited the name and estate of 
Horne. 

After Lord Drummore became a widower, he attached him- 
self to a mistress, which, to do so openly as he did, was at 
that time reckoned a great indecorum, at least in one of his 
age and reverend of&ce. This was all that could be laid to 
his charge, which, however, did not abate the universal con- 
cern of the city and county when he waa dying. His cousin. 
Lord Cathcart, was Commissioner that year for thp first time. 
His eldest son at his death was Lieulenan^General Home 
Dalrymple; his second, David Dalrymple, some time after- 
wards Lord Westha,!! ; his youngest, Campbell, who was dis- 
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tJnguistecl afterwai-ds in the West Indies, and was a lieu- 
tenantK;oIonel and Governoi; of Guadaloupe. 

At my father's desire, who was minister of the parish where 
Drummore resided, I wrote a character of hina, wliich he 
delivered from his pulpit the Sunday after his funeral. This 
was printed in fi.e Scots Maffosdm for June, 1755, and was 
commended by the publisher, and well received by the public. 
This was the first time I had seen my prose in print, and it 
gave me some confidence in my own talent. 

In the year 1756 hostilities were begun between the Frencli 
and Bnti'ih, after they had given us much provocation in 
America. Braddock, an officer of the Guards — very brave, 
though unfit for the business on which he was sent — having 
been defeated and slain at Fort Du Quesne (a misfortune 
afterwards repaired by General John Forbes), reprisals were 
made by the capture of French ships without a declaration of 
war The Trench laid siege to Minoica, and Admiral Byng 
was s nt with a fleet ot thirteen ships of the line to thiow in 
sitccoi'i and raise the siige The espectition of the country 
was laised vcr\ high on thi otci-ion and yet wi': di ip 
pointed 

ConLCiTung this I leniemter i very singulii ine dole 
Dunng thp sitting of the Gteneial Assembly that ycai, by 
desire ot Jamet Lmd^a}, a company of seien or eight all 
cieigymen, supped al ■» [uulIj hon e m Iht, Bovi, kept by au 
old servant of his, who had also been with George Wishart 
In that time of sanguine hopes of a complete victory, and tht 
total deteat ot the French fleet, all the company expiessed 
their full belief that the next post would bring us great news, 
except John Home alone, who pei-sisted in saying tliat there 
would be no battle at all, or, at the best, if there was a battle, 
it would be a drawn one. John's obstinacy provoked tho 
company, in so much that James Landreth, the person who 
11* 
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liad lent him tlie \alise llie year before, offered to lay an half- 
crown bowl of punch that the first mail from the Mediterra- 
nean would bring us the news of a complete victory. John 
took thia bet ; anil, when he and I were walking to otit lodg- 
ing together, I a'fkeil what in the world had made him so posi- 
tive. He answered tliat Byng was a man who would shun 
fighting if it were possible ; and that his ground of knowledge 
was from Admiral Smith, who, a few years back, had com- 
manded at Leilh, who lodged with his friend Mr. "Walter 
Scott, and wbo, when he was confined with the gout, used to 
have him to come and chat w ith hioi, or play at cards when 
he was able ; and that, talking of the eharacters of different 
admirals, he had told bim that Bjng. though a much-admired 
commander and manceuvrer of a fleet, would shun fightmg 
whenever he could. The Gazelle aoon cleared up to us the 
truth of this assertion, though the first accounts made it be 
beli«ved that the French were defeated. A full confirmation 
of this anecdote I heard two years afterwards. 

It was during this A'isembly that the Cimers' Inn, in the 
lower end of flie West Bow, got into some credit, and was 
called the Diversorium. Thomas Nicolaon was the man's 
name, and his wife's Nelly Douglas. They had been servants 
of Lord EUiock's, and had talten up thia small inn, in which 
there were three rooms, and a stable below for six or eight 
horses. Thomas was a confused, rattling, coarse fellow; Nelly 
was a comely woman, a person of good sense, and very wortliy. 
Some of our companions frequented the house, and Home and 
I suspected it was the handsome landlady who had attracted 
their notice, but it was not so. Nelly was an honest woman, 
but she had prompted ter husband to lend them two or three 
guineas on occasions, and did not suddenly demand repayment. 
Home and I followed Logan, James Craig, and William Gul- 
len, and were pleased with the house. He and I happening 
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to dine wiih Dv. EoLertson at Ms unde's, who lived in Pinkie 
House, a week before the General Assemhly, some of us pro- 
posed to order Thomas Nicolson to lay in twelve dozen of the 
same claret, thea 18s. per dozen, from Mr. Scott, wine raer- 
eLant at Leith — for in his house we proposed to make our 
Assembly parties ; for, being out of the way, we proposed to 
have snug parties of our own friends. This was accordingly 
executed, but we could not be concealed ; for, as it happens in 
euct cases, the out-of-the-way place and mean house, and the 
attempt to be private, made it the more frequented — and no 
wonder, when the company consisted of Eobertson, Home, 
Fei^usoo, Jardine, and Wilkio, with the addition of David 
Hume and Lord Elibank, the Master of Boss, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. 
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1756-1759: AGE, 34-36. 

PhtIFARATIOSS I'OR ACTING THE TeAGEDY OF "DOUGI~iS'' IN EdIK- 

miiiGii. — Tub Eeheaksal. — Thb Scccsss. — Carltls Attends.— 

A WAK of PAMFHLET3.— EeMOVED INTO THE ChUECH CoDETS. — 
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It was in the end of this year, 1756, that Douglas was first 
acted in Edinhurgh. Mr. Home had heen unsuccessfiil in 
London the year hefore, hut he was well with Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Mr. Oswald of Dunnikier, and had the favor and filend- 
ship of Lord Milton and aU his family ; and it was at last 
agreed among them that, since Garrick could not yet be pre- 
vailed on to get Douglas acted, it should be brought on lierc ; 
for if it succeeded in the Edinburgh theatre, then Garrick 
could resist no longer. 

There happened to be a pretty good set of players ; for 
Digges, whose relations had got him debarred from the Lon- 
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don tlieatres, had come down here, and peifoi-mcd many prin- 
cipal parts witK success. He was a very handsome young 
man at that time, witli a genteel address. He had drunk tea 
at Mafly Camphell's, in Glasgow Collegp, when he was an 
ensign in tie year 1745. I was Itere, and thought him very 
agreeable. He was, however, a great profligate and spend- 
thrift ! and poltroon, I'm afrai.l, into the bargain. He had 
been on tlic stage for some time, having been obliged to leave 
the army. Mrs. Ward lumed out an exceeding good Lady 
Randolph ; Lowe performed Glenalvon well ; Mr. Haymen 
the Old Shepherd, and Digges himself young Douglas. I at- 
tended two rehearsals with our author, and Lord Elibank, and 
Dr. Ferguson, and David Hume, and was traly astonished at 
the readiness with which Mrs. Ward conceived ihe Lady's 
character, and how happily she delivered if. To be near 
Digges's lodgings in the Canongate, where the first rehearsals 
were performed, the gentlemen mentioned, with two or thi-ee 
more, dined together at a tavern in the Abbey two or three 
times, where pork griskins being a favorite dish, this wa.'i 
called the Griskin Club, and excited much curiosity, as every- 
thing did ia which cert^n people were concemeil. 

The play had unbounded success for a great many nights in 
Edinburgh, and was attended by all the literati and mo=t of 
the judges, who, except one or two, had not been in use to at^ 
tend the theatre. The town in general was in an uproar of 
exultation that a Scotchman had written a tragedy of the first- 
rate, and that its merit was first submitted to their judgment. 
There were a few opposers, however, among those who pre- 
tended to tasle and literature, who endeavored to cry down the 
performance in libellous pamphlets and ballads (for they durst 
not attempt lo oppose it in the theatre itself), and were openly 
countenanced by Robert Dundas of Amiston, at that time 
Lord Advocate, and all his minions and expectanfa. The 
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high-flying set were unanimous ■jgainit it, as the} thought it a 
sin for a clergyman to write any play, let it be e\ er 10 moral 
in its tendency. Several ballidt and pamphlets were pub- 
lished on our aide in answer to the 'icurnhties again t us, one 
of which was written by Adam Ferguson inJ another by 
myself. Ferguson's was mild and tempirate , ind, besides 
other arguments, supported thp lawfulness and use of dramatic 
writing from the example of Scripture, which he exhibited in 
the story of Joseph and his brethren, aa having truly the effect 
of a dramatic composition. This was much read among the 
grave and sober-minded, and converted some, and confirmed 
many in then- belief of the iKefulness of the stage. Mine was 
of such a different nature that many people read it at firat aa 
intended to ridicule the performance, and bring it into con- 
tempt, for it was entitled "An Argument to prove that the 
Tragedy o£ Douglas ought to be publicly burned by the Hands 
of the Hangman." The zeal and violence of the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, who had made enactments and declai-ations to 
be read in the pulpit, provoked me to write this pamphlet, 
which, in the ironical manner of Swift, contained a severe 
satire on all our opponents. This was so well concealed, how- 
ever, that the pamphlet being published when I was at Dum- 
fries, about the end of January, visiting Provost Bell, who 
was on his deafh-bed, some copies arrived there by the carriers, 
which being opened and read by my sister and aunt when I 
was abroad, they conceived it lo be seriou'i, and that the trag- 
edy would be quite undone, till Mr. Stewart, the Comptroller 
of the Customs, who was a man of sense and reading, came 
in, and who soon undeceived them and convinced them that 
Douglas was triumphant. This pamphlet bad a great effect 
by elating our fiiends, and perhaps more in exasperating our 
enemies ; which was by no means softened by LonJ Elibank 
and David Hume, &c., running about and ciying it up as the 
first performance the world had seen for half a century. 
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What I really valued myself most upon, however, was half 
a sheet, wMch I penned very suddenly. Digges rode out one 
forenoon to me, saying that he had come hy Mr. Home's do- 
sire, to inform me that all the town had seen the play, and 
that it would run no longer, unless some contrivance was fallen 
upon to make the lower orders of tradesmen and apprentiees 
come to the playhouse. After hearing several ways of raising 
the curiosity of the lower orders, I desired him to fake a walk 
for half an hour, and look at the view from Inveresk church- 
yard, which he did ; and, in the mean time, I drew up what I 
entitled "A full and true History of tlie Bloody Tragedy of 
Douglas, b& it is now to he seen acting in the Theatre at the 
Canongate." This was cried ahout the streets next day, and 
flUed the house for two nights more. 

I had attended the playhouse, not on the first or second, but 
on the third night of the performance, being well aware that 
all the fanaties and some other enemies would he on the watch, 
and make all the advantage they possihly could against me. 
But sis or seven friends of the author, clergymen from the 
Merse, ha^-ing attended, reproached me for my cowardice ; 
and above all, the author himself and some female friends of 
his having heated me by their upbraidings, I went on the third 
night, and having taken charge of the ladies I drew on my 
self all the clamors of tongues and violence ot prosecution 
which I afterwards underwent. I believe I hiie already 
mentioned that Dr. Patrick Cuming having become jpalous 
of William Robertson and John Homo and myaeli on account 
of our intimacy with Lord Milton, and observing his ictive 
zeal about the tragedy of Douglas, took it mto his heal thit 
he could blow us up and de.stroy our popukiily and conse 
quently disgust Lord Milton with us. Verj waimly with all 
the friends he could get to follow him — paiticularly Hynd 
man his second — he joined with Webster an I hia party in 
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doing everything they could to depreciate flie fi-agedy of 
Douglas, and disgrace all ita partisans. "With this view, be- 
sides the Act of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, which was read 
in all the churches, and that of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
who followed them, they had decoyed Mr. Thomas Whyte, 
minister of Liberton, an honest but a quiet man, to submit to 
a six-weeks' suspension for his having attended the tragedy of 
Douglas, which he had confesaed ho had done.* This they 
had contrived as an example for prosecuting me, and at least 
getting a similar sentence pronounced against me by the 
Presbytery of Dalkeith. On retummg fmm Dumfries, in the 
second week of February, 1757, 1 was lurprised not only to 
find the amazing hue and cry that had been raised against 
Douglas, but all the train that had been l^d against me, and a 
summons to attend the Pi-esbytery, to answer for my conduct^ 
on the 1st day of March. 

On deliberating about this affair, with aU the knowledge I 
had of the laws of the Church and the conflrlencp I had in 
the good-will of my parish, I took a firm resolution not to 
submit to what I saw the Presbytery intended, but to stand 
my ground on a firm opinion that my offence was not a foun- 
dation for a libel, hut if anything at all, a mere impropriety or 
offence against decorum, which ought to be done at privy cen- 
sures by an admonition. This ground I took, and never 
departed from it ; hut I, at the same time, resolved to mount 
my horse, and visit every member of Presbytery, especially 
my opponents, and, by a free confession, endeavor to bring 
them over to my opinion. They received me differently — 
some with a contemptible dissimulation, and others willi a 
provoking reserve and haughtiness. I saw that they had the 
majority of the Presbytery on their side, and that the cabal 
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was fli-m, aud that no submission on my part would turn them 
aside ikun their purpose. This confirmed my resolution not 
to yield, but to run every risk rather than furnish an example 
of tame submission, not merely to a fanatical, hut an illegal 
exerfion of power, which would have stamped disgrace on the 
Church of Scotland, kept the younger clergy for half a cen- 
tury longer ui tlie trammels of bigotry or hypocrisy, and 
debarred every generous spirit from entering into orders. 
The sequel of the story is pretty fully and correctly stated 
m the Scots Magazine for 1757, to which I shall only add a 
few particulars, which were less kno^vn. 

Joseph M'Cormick, at this time tutor to young Mr. Hepburn 
of Clarkington, and afterwards Principal of St. Andrews 
United Colleges, liad entered on trials before the Presbytery 
of Dalkeith, and had two or three times attended the tragedy 
of Douglas. This he told them himself, which threw Ihem 
into a dilemma, out ot *\hich they did not know how to escape. 
To take no notice of his having attended the theatre, while 
they were pio=ecuting me, was a very glaring inconsistency. 
On the other hand lo tend him out as a probationer, with the 
slur of in eede^iastical censure on his character, was injustice 
to the young man, and might disoblige his friends. So rea- 
soned the Jesuits of Dalkeith Presbytery. M'Cormick him- 
self showed them the way out of this snare into wHeh (heir 
zeal and hypocrisy had led them. Afler allowing them to 
flouDce abont in it for a quarter of an hour (as he told them 
afterwards with infinite humor), he represented that his pupil 
and he, having some time before gone into their lodgings in 
Edinburgh for the remainder of the season, he would be much 
obliged to the Presbytery of Dalkeith if they would transfer 
hun to the Presbytery of Edinburgh to take the remainder of 
his trials. With this proposal they very cheerfully closed, 
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whilst M'Comiick inwardly laughed (for he was a laughing 
philosopher) at their profligate hypocrisy. 

It is proper to mention here that during the course of this 
trial I received several anonymous letters from a person 
deservedly high in reputation in the Church for learning, 
and ability, and liberality of sentiment — the late Dr. Eobert 
"Wallace — which supported me in ray resolution, and gave 
me the soundest advice with respect to tlie management of my 
cause. I had received two of those letters before I knew 
from whence they came, when, on showing them to my father, 
he knew the hand, as the Doctor and he bad been at coUege 
together. This circumstance prevented my father from waver- 
ing, to which he was liable, and even strengthened my own 

It is necessary, likewise, to advert here to the conduct of 
Kobert Dundas of Arnistoo, at that time King's Advocate, as 
it accounts for that animosity which arose against Lim among 
my fi'iends of the Modei-ate party, and the success of cerfwn 
satirical ballads and pamphlets which were published some 
years after. This was his decided opposition to the tragedy 
of Doufflas, which was perfectly known from his own manner 
of talldng — though more cautious than that of his enemies, 
who opened loud upon Home and his tragedy — and likewise 
from this circumstance, that Thomas Tumbull, his friend, who 
took my side in the Presbytery, being influenced by his 
brotker-in-law, Dr. Wallace, was ever alter out of favor at 
Amiston ; and what was more. Dr. Wallace, who was of the 
Lord Advocate's political party, incurred his displeasure so 
much, that, during the remainder of his own life, George Wal- 
lace, advocate, who was under the protection of the family of 
Arniston, was totally neglected.* This piece of injustice was 

• George Wallsice, author of a foUo voluma — the first of an indeflnitB 
eeries novel' complef ail — oaJled A Syttent of the Pnacipiei of Ihe Laic of Scot- 
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„„l ^n'ta"'! "" ■«"■ 1"» '"*''• ">■" ■■" " ""''.°'' "',' 
„o.l ammUe .nd iberf miod, g.™ tm, [Walteo] a judge • 
ph.. m tta C0BO~a,»t of Edmbaigl. It w.. toto 
™o,ea by the un.ea.oD.Ue ipphc.tton of my friend, Mr. 
B™. a~l, ,.bo ,a. h,, poMiod tnend and compamon, to 
aUay fb. heat of the Presbyter, of Dalk.itH a.d induce them 
U withdraw their prosoenlion, when a word from him wonld 
have done. Tli. eondnet of Dnnda. might in part be imputed 
to hi. want of ta.to and di.commenl in what related to the 
belle, lettre., and to a certain riolenoe of temper, which could 
endure no ono that did not bend to him ; or to hi. joalou.y of 
Sir G. Elliot nnd Andrew Pringle, who were our .ealon. 
friend, i or hi. hatred of Lord Milton, who .o warmly patron- 
ised John Home. It wa. amn.ing to oi.erre, dming the 
course of the .ummer, when WiUde'. JSpigouml appeared, 
ho. loud the retainer, of the home of Ami.ton wet« m it. 
prai.e, .aylng they knew how to dklinguish between good and 
bad poetry ; and now they had got Kim.thing to mmmend. 

Cuming, Wetater, Mid Hyndman, and a dory man at Leith, 
who.e name I forget, were the committee who drew up the 
libel Weteter, who had no boweh, and who could do mi.- 
oUcf with the joy of an ape, suggested all the circum.tauce. 
of aggravation, and was quif delighted when ho got hi. col- 
loarae. of the eommiltee to in.ert such circmnstaness as my 
eating and drinHng with Sarah Ward, and laMng my pkce 
in the playhouse by tm-ning some gentl.men out of their 
.eat., and committing a riot, &c.* 

At a very full meeting of my iWends in Boyd', large room, 
ini „d . boot. 0. ri. »l.r. «<I J.— »/«'"■■" P"!""™"'"' 

^ »,. D.J*. ./ s— A. » 1.1. r.ih„, .» .b.,., p. a». - to 

... Th. 111..! - » 111= ™m ""l" ■>»"»•"'"""* *"'■' 
toa . cUigym.", "l."j.d by «. »ol»l..tl»l ».» will, .a •»«•.,» 
«l..bef™M.«.™«-«-'---'i°"'«— ■ I'"-" '•"-,*■» 
ft. B.m«, MS •„~^^. or th. libel wM O.rlyl., wbicl. I. l-I, 
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in the Canongate, the night before the Synod met, I proposed 
Dr. Dick, wlio had recently been admitted a miaiater in Edin- 
burgh, for the Moderator's chair. I had prepared my friends 
beforehand for this proposal, and was induced to do it for sev- 
eral reasons. One was to exclude Eobertson, whose speaking 
would be of mx»re consequence if not in the chair. Another 
was to show my friend Dick to tJie rest, and (o make them 
confidential with him, and to fix so able an assistant in our 
pavlj. He was accordingly elected without opposition, and 
performed his duty with the utmost spirit and manhood ; for, 
besides preserving general good order, he, with uncommon 

aud well supplied vitb Uie usual technicalities, the following specimens will 
perhaps be coosidared Eufficiant! " On the eighth day of December, in the 
year eeventeen hmidred and fifty-sis, or upon one or other of the days of 
November or Octobar aavanteen hundred andBfty-six, or upon one or oflier of 
the days of January seventeen hundred sndflfty-sCTen years, he, the said Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle, did, without necessity, keep company, familiarly converse, 
and eat and drinlc with West Dig^s {one of the aclora on the unlicensed stage 
or theatre at the head of the Canongate of Edinbui^, commonly called tha 
Conoertiall), in the ionse of Henry Thomson, vintner in the Abbey, near 
fo the Falaoe of Holyrood House, or in some other house or tavern within 
the city or Euburba of Edinburgh, or Canongatfl, or said Abbey, or Leith; at 
least he, the said Mr. Alexander Carlyle, did, without necessity, at the time 
or times, place or places above libelled, converse hi a femiliar manner with 
the sfdd West Di^s, or with Miss Sarah Ward, an actress on the said the- 
atre, or with some other of the persons who are in tha course of acting 
plays in the said theatre, — persons that do not reside in his parish, and 
who, by their profession, and in tha aye of the law, are of bad fame, and 
who cannot obtain tlom any minister a testimonial of their moral character 
. . . . , and he, Ih^ said Mr. Alexander Cai'lyle, did not only appear pub- 
licly in the said unlicensed theatre, but took possession of a box, or a plaee 
in one of the boxes, of the said boose, in a disorderly way, and turned some 
gentlemen out of it in a tbrcible manner, and did there witness tbe acting or 
representation of the foresaid tragedy called Doiiglai, when acted for hire 
or reward, in which tha name of God was profaned or taken in vain by 
mock prayers and tremendous oaths or expressions, such as — 'by tha 
blood of the cross,' and ' the wonnds of Him who died for ns on the oo- 
onrsed tree.'" — En. 
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decision and readiness, severely rebuked Hyndman when he 
was very offensive. The lachite of Hyudman's mind, which 
was well known to Dick and me, made him submit to this 
rebuke from the chmr, though, in reality, he was not out of 
order. "What a pity it was that Robertson afterwards lost this 
man in llie manner I ehall afterwards mention ! 

It was remarked that there were only three of a majority 
in the Synod for the sentence which my friends had devised, 
assisted by the yery good sense of Professor Eobert Hamihon, 
and his intricate and embarrassed expression, which concealed 
while it palliated — and that two of those three were John 
Home, the author, and my father ; but neither of their votes 
could have been rejected, and the moderator's casting-vote 
would have been with us. 

My speech in my own defence in the Synod, which 1 drew 
up rather in the form of a remonstrance than an ai^iiment, 
leaving that to Eobertson and my other friends, made a very 
good impression on the audience. John Dah^mple, junior, 
of Cranstonn, was my advocate at the bar, and did justice 
to the cause he had voluntarily undertaken, which, while it 
served me effectually, gave him the tirst opportunity he had 
of displaying his talents before a popular assembly. Robert- 
son's was a speech of great address, and had a good effect ; 
but none was better than that of Andrew Pringle, Esq^ the 
Solicitor, who, I think, was the most eloquent of all the Scot- 
tish bar in my time. The Presbytery thought fit to appeal. 
When it came to the Assembly, the sentence of the Synod 
■was ably defended, and as a proof that the heat and animos- 
ity raised against the tragedy of Douglas and its supporters 
was artificial and local, the sentence of the Synod was afBrmed 
by 117 to 39. When it was over. Primrose, one of my 
warmest opposers, turned to me, and, shaking hands, " I wish 
you joy," said he, "of this sentence in your favor; and if 
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you hereafter choose to go to every play that is acted, I 
Ehall take no notice." 

Next day, on a proposal which was seconded by GJeorge 
Dempster, my firm friend, the Assembly passed an Act 
declaratory, forbidding the clergy to countenance the thea- 
tre. But Primrose was in the right, for manners are strong- 
er than laws ; and this Act, which was made on recent prov- 
ocation, was the only Act of the Church of Scotland against 
tbe theatre — so was it totally neglected. Although the 
clergy in Edinburgh and its neighborhood had abstained 
from the theatre because it gave offence, yet the more remote 
clergymen, when occasionally in town, had almost univer- 
sally attended the playhouse ; and now that the subject had 
.been solemnly discussed, and al! men were convinced that 
the violent proceedings tiey had witnessed were the effects 
of bigotry or jealousy, mixed with party-spirit and cabal, 
the more disfant clergy returned to their usual amusement 
in the theatre when occasionally in town. It is remarkable, 
that in the year 1784, when the gi-eat actress Mrs. Siddona 
first appeared in Edinburgh, during the sitting of the General 
Aasembly, that court was obliged to fix all its important 
business for the alternate days wlien she did not act, as all 
the younger members, clergy as well as laity, took their 
stations in the theatre on those days by three in the after- 
noon. Dra. Robertson and Blair, though they both visited 
this great actress in private, often regretted to me that they 
had not seized the opportunity which was given them, by 
her superior talents and unexceptionable character, of going 
openly to the theatre, which would have put an end to all 
future animadversions on tbe subject. This conduct of theirs 
was keeping the reserve of their own imaginary importance 
to the last ; and their regretting it was very just, for by 
that time they got no credit for their abstinence, and the 
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sti-uggle belwcen the liberal and the restrained and aifected 
manncra of the dergy had been long at an end, by my having 
finaUy stood my ground, and been so well supported by so 
great a majority of the Church. 

Of the many exertions I and my frieads have made for the 
credit and interest of the clergy of the Church of Scotland, 
there was none moi-e meiitorioua or of better effects than this. 
The laws of the Church were sufiicieutly strict to prevent per- 
sons of conduct really criminal from entering into it ; and it 
was of great importance to discriminate the artificial virtues 
and vices, formed by ignorance and superstition, from those 
that are real, lest the continuance of such a bar should have 
given chock lo the rising liberality of the young scholars, and 
prevented those of better birth or more ingenious minds from 
entering into the profession. 

One of the chief actors ia this farce suffered most for the 
duplicity of his conduct, for he who was at the head of the 
Moderate party, through jealousy or bad temper, having with 
some of his friends headed the party against the tragedy of 
Douglas, his followers in the Highlands and remoter parts, of 
the Moderate party, were so much offended with his hypocrit- 
ical conduct, as they called it, that they left him ever after, 
and joined with those whom he had taken so much pains to 
disgrace, whilst he and the other old leaders themselves 
united with their former opponents.* 

Mr. Alexander "Wedderbum, afterwards Loi-d Chancellor 
and Earl of Eoalyn, not having come down time enough to 
speak or vote in the cause (by design or not is more than I 
know), but appearing on the day after, took an opportunity to 
give Peter Cuming a very complete dressing. Peter was 
chaplain to Lord Grange for some years before he was settled 

* It wKa soon afWr this that tto lenderihip of the Church passed from 
Cuming to Kobertson. — En. 
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at KirkDCwton, and after my father at Lochmaben, from whence 
he was brought to Ediuhurgh. 

With respect fo Webster, best knovm at that time by the 
designafioa of Dr. Bonma Magnum, his Proteus-like character 
seldom lost hy any transaction, and in this case he was only 
acting his natural part, which was that of running down all 
indecencies in clergymen but those of the table, and doing 
mischief, like a monkey, for its own satisfaction. 

One event was curious in the sequel. Mr. John Home, 
who was the author of the tragedy, and of all the mischief 
consequent upon it — while his Presbytery of Haddington 
had been from time to time obstructed in their designs by the 
good management of Stedman, Robertson, and Bannatine, and 
were now preparing in earnest to carry on a prosecution 
against him, — on the seventh of June that yesir gave in a 
demission of his office, and withdrew from the Church, with- 
out the least animadversion on his conduct, which threw com- 
plete ridicule on the opposite party, and made the flame which 
had been raised against me appear hypocritical and odious to 
the last degree. 

Mr. Home, after the great success of his tragedy of Douglas 
in Edinburgh, went to London early in 1757, and had his 
tragedy acted in Covent Garden (for GaiTick, though now his 
frieud, could not possibly let it be performed in his theatre, 
after having pronounced it unfit for the stage), where it had 
great success. This tragedy still maintains its ground, has 
been more frequently acted, and is more popular, than any 
tragedy in the English language. 

After John Home resigned his charge, he and Adam Fer- 
guson retired to a lodging at Braid for three months to study, 
where they were very busy. During that lime Mrs. Kinlodi 
of Gilmerton was brought to bed of her eighth child, and died 
immediately after. This was a very great loss to her family 
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of live sons and three daughters, as her being withdrawn from 
the care of their education accounts better for the misconduct 
and misery of four of her sons, than the geoeral beiief of the 
country that the house of Giimerton could never thrive after 
the injustice done to their eldest son by Sir Francis and bis 
wife and their son David, who was involved in their guilt, and 
was made heir to the estate instead of his broUier. These 
superstitious notions, however ill founded, may sometimes, 
perhaps, check the doing of atrocious deeds. But what shall 
we say when Sir Francis, who succeeded his father Sir David, 
survived him only a few days, though he was the most able, 
the most ingenious, the most worthy and virtuous young man 
of the whole county to which he belonged, and died by fratri- 
cide, a crime rare everywhere, and almost unknown in this 

country." * No greater misfortune can befall any family, when 
children are ui then- infancy, than the loss of a mother of good 
eense and dignity of manners. 

Home being very busy with some of his dramatic works, 
and not having leisure to attend Sir David in his affliction, 
which was sincere, applied to me to make an excursion with 
him "into the North of England for a week or two to amuse 
him. I consented, and when I went to Gilmei-ton by eon- 
cert, I found that the baronet had toniomed two other gen- 
tlemen to the party, — my fnend BIi. Baron Giant, and 
Mr. Montgomery, afterwards Chiet-Earon and So Jamea, 
who was my friend ever -ifter Thoie two gentlemen were 
on horseback, and Sir David and I m his pootdiai'ie, a 
vehicle which had but recently been brought mfo Scotland, 
as our turnpike roads were but m their infancy. We went 

* Sir ArotibEda Kinlooh vas brought to trial in 1793 for tte ronrdec of 
his alder brother Sir Francis, whom he shot with a pistol in the family 
msnaion of Giimerton. The verdiet of the jury sustBined a plea of insanity. 
See Slate Triaii, xsv. 881. — En. 
12 
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no farther than Sir John Hall's, at Dunglasa, the first day ; 
and as we pretended to be inquiring into the state of hus- 
bandry, we made very short journeys, turning aside to see 
anything curious ia the mode of improyement of land that 
fell in our way, sometimes staying all night ia inns, and 
sometimes in gentlemen's houses, as they fell in our way j for 
Sir David was well known to many of the Northumbrians for 
his hospitality and skill in cattle. We went no farther than 
Newcastle and its environs, and returned after a fortnight's 
very agreeable amusement. On this expedition I made some 
very agreeable acquaintance, of which I afterwards availed 
myself, - — Ralph Carr, an eminent merchant, still alive 
(August, 1804), and his brother-in-law Mr. Withrington, 
styled " the honest attorney of the north," and his son John, 
an accomplished young man, who died a few years ago, and 
wa'5 the representative of the ancient family of that name. 
Some time this summer, after a convivial meeting, Dr. 
Wight and I were left alone for an hour or two with Alex- 
ander Wedderbum, who opened himself to us as much as 
he was capable of doing to anybody, and the impression he 
left corresponded with the character he had among his inti- 

It was in the end of this year that I was introduced to 
Archibald, Dute of Argyle, who usually passed some days 
at Brunstane, Lord Milton's seat, as he went to Inverary 
and returned. It was on his way back to London that I 
was sent for one Sunday morning to come to Brunstane to 
dine that day with the Duke. That I could not do, as I had 
to do duty in my own church in the afternoon, and dinner in 
those days was at two o'clock. I went up in the evening, 
when the Duke was taking his nap, as usual, in an elbow- 
chair, with a black silk cap over his eyes. There was no 
company but Lord and Lady Milton, Mr. Fletcher, and the 
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young ladies, ivith. William Alsfone, who was a confidential 
and political secretary of Milton's. 

After a, little I obser¥e3 the Duke lift up Ms cap, and 
seeing a stranger in the room, he pulled it over his eyes 
again, and heckoned Miss Fletcher to him, who told him who 
I was. In a little while he got up, and advancing to me, and 
taking me by the hand, said ho " was glad to see me, but that, 
between sleeping and waking, lie had taken me ft>r hia cousin, 
the Earl of Home, who I stUl think you i-esemble ; but that 
could not be, for I know that he h at Gibraltar." When we 
returned to otu" seats, MaJly Fletcher whispered me that mi/ 
bread was laken, for that Lord Home was one of his greatest 
fevoritea. This I laughed at, for the old gentleman had said 
that aa an apology for his having done what he might think 
not quite polite in calling Mally Fletcher to him, and not 
taking any notice of me for a minute or two afterwards. The 
good opinion of that family was enough to secure me a favor- 
able reception at first, and I knew he would not like me worse 
for having stood a battle with, and beat, the Highflyers of our 
Church, whom he abhorred ; for he was not ho accessible to 
Peter Cuming as Lord Milton was, whom he tried to persuade 
that his having joined the other party was out of tenderness 
to me, for it was the intention of the Highflyers to depose me 
if he had not moderated their counsels. Eut I had a friend 
behind the curtain in his daughter, Miss Betty, whom he used 
to take out in the coach with him alone, to settle his mind 
when he was in any doubt or perplexity ; for, like aU other 
ministers, he was suri-ounded with intrigue and deceit. Fer- 
guson was, besides, now come into favor with him, for his 
dignified and sententious manner of talking had pleased him 
no leas than John Home's pleasantry and unveiled flattery. 
Milton had a mind sufBciently acute to comprehend Ferguson's 
profound speculations, though his own forte did not lie in Miy 
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kind of philosophy, but the knowledge of men, and tiie man- 
agement of them, while Ferguson was his admiring scholar 
in those articles. He had been much teazed ahout the trag- 
edy of Douglas, for Cuming had still access to him at cerlain 
hours by the pohtical back-door from Gray's Close, and bad 
alarmed him much ; especially immediately after the publi- 
cation of my pamphlet, An Argument, S^e., which had in-itated 
the wild brethren so much, said Peter, that he could not 
answer for what mischief might follow. When he had been 
by such means kept in a very fretful humor, he came up into 
the di-awing-room, where David Hume was, with John and 
Ferguson and myself ; on David's saying something, with his 
usual good-humor, to smooth his wrinkly brow, Milton turned 
to him with great asperity, and said that he had better hold 
his peace on tlie subject, for it was owing to him, and keeping 
company with him, that such a clamor was raised. David 
made no reply, but soon after took his hat and cane, and left 
the room, never more to euler the house, which he never did, 
though much pains was taken afterwards, for MUton soon 
repented, and David would have returned, but Betty Fletcher 
opposed it, rather foregoing his company at their house than 
suffer him to degrade himself— such was the generous spirit 
of that young lady. Had it not been for Ferguson aud her, 
John Home and I would have been expelled also. 

Early in the year 1758 my favorite in the house of Brun- 
Btane changed her name, for on tlie 6th of February she was 
married to Captain John Wedderbum of Gtosford, much to 
the satisfaction of Ivord Milton and all her friends, as he was 
a man of superior character, had then a good fortune and the 
prospect of a better, which was fulfilled not long afterwards 
when he succeeded to the title and estate of Pitferran by the 
name of Sir John Halkelt. As I was frequently at Brun- 
etane about this time, I became the confidant of both the 
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partici', aail the bride was desirous to have me to tie lie 
nuptial knot But this failed through Lord Milton's love 
of order, which made him employ the parish minister, Bea-, 
net of Duddingston. Tliis she wrote me with much regret 
on the morning of her marriage ; hut added, tiat as on that 
day she would become mistress of a house of her own, she 
insisted that I should meet her there, and receive her when 
she entered lie house of Gosford. 

About the end of February or beginning of March this 
year, I went to London with my eldest sister, Margaret, to 
get her married with Dr. Dickson, M. D.* It is to be noted 
that we could get no four-wheeled chaise till we came to Dur- 
ham, those conveyances being then only in their infancy, — 
the two-wheeled close chaise, which had been used for some 
time, and was called an Italian chaise, having been found very 
inconvenient. Turnpike road» were only in their commence- 
ment in the north. Dr. Dickson, with a friend, met us at 
SlJlton, We arrived safe at my aunt Lyon's in New Bond 
Street, she being then alive, as well aa her sister, Mrs. Pater- 
son. To the proper celebration of the marriage there were 
three tilings wanting, — a license, a parson, and a best maid. 
In the last, the Honorable Miss Kelly Murray, Lord Elibank's 
sister, afterwards Lady Stewart, and still alive in September, 
1804, oiFered her services, which did us honor, and pleased 
my two aunts very much, especially Mrs. Lyon, whose head 
was constantly swimming with vanity, which eveu her uncom- 
mon misfortune, after having fulfilled the utmost wish of am- 
bition, bad not cured. A license was'easily bought at Doctors' 
Commons, and Dr. John Blair, afterwards a prebend of West- 
minster, my particular friend, was easily prevailed with to 
secure the use of a church and perform the ceremony. This 
business being put successfully over, and having seen my sis- 
« See nbove, p. 168. 
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ter and her husband info lodgings in the city till their house 
was ready, I took up my abode at my aunts', and occasionally 
at John Home's lodging in South Audley Street, which he 
had taken to be near Lord But«, who had become his great 
friend and patron, having introduced him to the Prince of 
Wales, who had settled on him a pension of £100 per 
annum. 
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1758: AGE, 36. 
Finds Eobertsonin London about his lligTORY. — Home joi^is them, 

— ThEIK KEIEND3 ASD AdYEHTURES. — ChATHAH. — ■ JOHM BlAIK I'HE 

Mathematician. — Bishop Douglas. — Smoi.i.ett akb his Lhvee op 
AuTHOKS. — A DAT -vnTH Gaemck at his Villa. —Feats at Golf 
iiiKBE. — A Methodist MEETma-HouaE.- The Clebqy op Scotland 

TO Portsmouth. — Apvestukes by Land ahd Sea. — Meetino with 
LoEi) Bute. — The JouKKEY Home. — Oxfohd. — Woodhtook. — 

BLKNHEnt.— BlEMINGHAM. — LOKU LlfCLETON. — SlIENSTONE AT THE 

Lbasowes, 

Dr. Kobeetson Laving come to London at this time to 
offer his Histwy of Scotland for sale, where he had never 
been hefore, we went to see the lions together, and had for the 
mMt part the same acquaintance. Dr. William Pitcaim, a 
very respectahle physician in the dty, and a great friend of 
Dr. Dickson's, was a cousin of Dr. Eobertson's, whose mother 
was a Pitcwm ; we became very intimate with him. Drs. 
Armstrong arid Orme were also of their society. Pitcaim 
was a very handsome man, a httle turned of fifty, of a very 
gentlemanly address. When he settled first in London he 
was patronized by an Alderman Behn, who, being a Ja«)bite, 
and not doubting that Pitcaim was of the same side, as he 
had travelled with Duke Hamilton, he set him up as a candi- 
date for Bartholomew's Hospital. During the canvass the 
Alderman came to the Doctor, and asked him with impatient 
heat if it was true that he was the son of a Presbyterian 
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minisfer in Scotland, ivhich Pitcaim not being able to deny, 
the otijer conjured him to conceal that circumstance like 
murder, otherwise it would infallibly blow them up. He was 
elected physician to that hospital, and soon rose to great busi- 
ness in the city. 

Dr. Pitc;aii'n was a bachelor, and lived handsomely, but 
chiefly entertained young Scotch physicians who had no estab- 
lishment. Of those, Drs. Armstrong and Dickson were much 
with him. As our connections drew Robertson and me fre- 
quently to tie city before my sister's house was ready, fay 
earnest invitation we both took up our lodging at his house. 
We never saw our landlord in the morning, for he went to the 
hospital before eight o'clock ; but his housekeeper had orders 
to ask us at breakfast if we intended to dine there, and to tell 
us when her master waa expected. The Doctor always re- 
turned 'from his round of visits before three, which was his 
hour of dinner, and quite happy if he found us there. Ex- 
actly at five his chariot came to the door to carry him out on 
his afternoon visits. We sat as long as we liked at table, and 
drunk excellent claret. He returned soon after eight o'clock ; 
if he found his company still together, which was sometimes 
the case, he was highly pleased. He immediately entered info 
our humor, ate a bit of cold meat, draok a little wine, and went 
to bed before ten o'clock. This was a very uncommon strain 
of hospitaHty, which, I am glad to record, on repealed trials, 
never waa exhausted. He lived oa ia the same manner fill 
1782, when he was past eighty ; and when I waa in London 
for the last time, he waa then perfectly entire, and made hia 
morning tour on foot. I dined once with him at that period in 
his own house with a large company of ladies and gentlemen, 
and at Dr. Hamilton's, his cousin, of St. Martin's Church, on 
both of which occasions he was remarkably gay. He survived 
for a year or two longer. Dr. David Pitcaim, the son of his 
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brother tlie major, who was killed early in the American re- 
bellion, was heir both of his fortune and professional merit. 

"With Robertson and Home in London I passed the time 
very agreeably ; for though Home was now entirely at the 
command of Lord Bute, whose nod made him break every 
engagement — for it was not ^ven above an hour or two be- 
fore dinner — yet as he was sometimes at liberty when tie 
noble lord was to dine abroad, like a horse loosened from his 
stake, he was more sportful than usual. "We had Sir David 
Kinloch likewise, who had come to consult physicians, and Dr. 
Charles Congalton, who was his attendant. With them we 
met often at the British. Charlea was my old companion, and 
a more naif and ingenuous soul never was born. I said to 
him one day, " Charlie, how do you like the English, now that 
you Lave seen them twice for two or three months ? " "I 
cannot answer your question," rcpUed he, "for I am not ac- 
quainted with any of them." " What ! not acquainted 1 " said 
I. " Yes," says he, " I have seen half a dozen of them calling 
on Sir David, but I never enter into conversation with the 
John Bulls, for, to tell you the truth, I don't yet well under- 
stand what they say." 

The first WilUani Pitt had at this time I'isen to the zenith 
of his glory, when Robertson and I, after frequent attempts to 
hear him speak, when there was nothing passing in the House 
that called him, we at last heard a debate on the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which Pitt had new modelled in order to throw a 
slur on Lord Mansfield, who had taken some liberties, it was 
alleged, with that law, which made him unpopular. We ac- 
cordingly took our places in the gallery, and for the first three 
hours were much disposed to sleep by the duU, tedious speeches 
of two or three lawyers, till at last the Attorney- General, 
afterwards Lord Camden, rose and spoke with clearness, argu- 
ment, and eloquence. He was answered ably by Mr. York, 
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SoEeitor- General. Dr. Hay, the King's Advocate in Docfoi's' 
Commons, spoke next, witi a clearness, a force, aiid brevity, 
wLicli pleased us much. At length Mr. Pitt rose, and with 
that commanding eloquence in which he excelled, he spoke for 
half an hour, witii an overpowering force of persuasion more 
than the clear conviction of argument. He was opposed by 
several speakers, to none of whom he vouchsafed to make an 
answer, but to James Oswald of Dunikier, who was a very 
able man, though not an eloquent speaker. With all our ad- 
miraljon of Pitt's eloquence, which was surely of the highes' 
order, Robertson and I felt the same sentiment, which was liio 
desire to resist a tyraut, who, like a domineering schoolmaster, 
kept bis boys in order by raising their fears without wasting 
argument upon them. This haughty manner is necessary, 
perhaps, in every leader of the House of Commons ; for when 
he is civil and condescending, be soon loses his authority, and 
is trampled upon. Is this common to all political assemblies ? 
or is it only a part of the character of the English in all 
ordinary pohtica! affairs, fill they are heated by faction or 
alarmed hy danger, to yield to the statesman who is most 



Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto was at this time one of the 
Admiralty, and we were frequently with him. He was a very 
accomplished and sensible man, and Jobn Home had not 
found him a cold fi'iend, as he was supposed to be, for by his 
means chiefly he had been put under the protection of Lord 
Bute, a favor which John did not coldly return ; for, on the 
accession of the Prince of Wales, Home, who was then in full 
confidonce with his lordship, recommended the baronet most 
effectually to him, — a clear proof of which I saw in a letter 
from Lord Bute to Home. 

* Janws Oswald. See " Memorials of Ihe Public Lifo and Character of 
Ihe Right Hon. Jamaa Oswald," 8to, 1S25. — Ed. 
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Dr. John Blair, who, on account of a oertfun petulant and 
wrangling humor, was diahked hy many people, particularly 
by Smolletf, in spite of Bob Smith's intimacy with both, had 
been put about the Duke of York as hia mathematical teacher, 
and was afterwards his secretaiy ; he abo had been recom- 
mended to that situation by Sir Gilbert Elliot through Home, 
and was not ungi'ateftil. Blair waa a good-natured, pleasant 
fellow, and TCry agreeable to everybody who could bear his 
flippancy of speech. He was, indeed, one of the most friendly 
men in the world, as he showed in many instances, from pur- 
cha.sing a p^r of shoes and stocktugs for any of hia old com- 
panions, to providing them a settlement for life. He got to be 
a prebendary in Westminster by the interest of the Duke of 
York '; and, had his Eoyal Highness lived, would have been 
promoted to the bench of bishops. He was senior to J. Home 
and me, but we were well acquainted at college. He died of 
the influenza in 1782.» 

John Douglas, who has for some time been Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and who is one of the most able and learned men on 
that bench, Jiad at this time but small preferment. He had 
been tutor to Lord Pulteney, and was at this time secretary to 
Lord Bath, and lived with liim, by which means he had ac- 
quired a very exact knowledge of the Court, as well as of both 
Houses of Parliament, and all their connections. 1 became 
acquaiafed with him at tins time, and preserved my connec- 
tion with bun, which I valued much, by sundry meetings and 
frequent correspondence. He is still living, though two yeara 
older than me, and much wealtened by the gout. His sister, 
Mrs. Anderson, who at this time kept the British Coffee-house, 
was, like her brother, a person of superior character. 

Hobertson had never seen Smollett, and was very desirous 

of his acquaintance. . By tliis time the Doctor had retired to 

* See above, p, 152. 
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Chelsea, and came seldom to town. Home and I, however, 
found that lie came once a week to Forrest's Coffee-house, and 
sometimes dined there ; so we managed an appointment with 
him on his day, when he agreed to dine with us. He was 
now bpeome a great man, and being much of a humorist, was 
not to he put out of hia way. Home and Robertson and 
Smith and I met him tlicre, when he had several of his 
minions about him, to whom he prescribed tasks of transla- 
tion, compilation, or abridgment, which, after he had seen, he 
recommended to the booksellers. We dined together, and 
Smollett was very briUiaaL Haying to stay all night, that 
we might spend the evening together, he only begged leave 
to withdraw for an hour, that he might give audience to his 
myrmidoni ; wi m'.isted thit, if his business [permiltedj, it 
should be in the loom where we sat. The Doctor agreed, and 
the authors were introduced to the number of five, I tliink, 
most of whom were soon dismissed. He kept two, however, 
to supper, whispering to us that he beheved they would amuse 
as, which they certainly did, for they were curious characters. 

We passed a very pleasant and joyful evening. When we 
broke op, Robertson expressed great surprise at the polished 
and agreeable manners and the great urbanity of his conver- 
sation. He had imagined that a man's manners must bear a 
likeness to his books, and as Smollett had described so well the 
characters of ruffians and profligates, that he must, of course, 
e them. THs was not the first instance we had of the 
1 respect of the world, that still blunted our saga- 
cious friend's observations. 

As FergusoD had one day in the week when he could be in 
town, we estabhshed a club at a coffee-house in Saville Row or 
Sacliville Street, where we could meet him at dinner, which 
we did every Wednesday at three o'clock. There were J. 
Home, and Robertson, and Wedderbiim, and Jack Dalrymple, 
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and Bob Adam, Ferguson, and myself. Wedderburn brouglit 
with him an attorney of the name of Dagg, a Uttle, odd-looking, 
silent fellow to be sure, whom none of ua had ever seen before, 
and about whom Wedderbum had not condescended to explain 
himself. Somebody was appointed to talk to him, and to 
express the uneasiness of the club at his bringing an utter 
stranger among them. His answer was, that Dagg was a 
very important friend of his, who was extremely desirous to 
meet that company, ajid that he would answer for his silence 
and discretion. He added that he prayed the club to admit 
him, for he learned more from him of the forma of English 
law, in his walk from and return to the Temple, than he could 
do by a week's reading. This excuse was admitted, though 
some of us thought it a lame one, and that it emelt of an 
assumed superiority that we did not admit of. As Ferguson 
lode back to Harrow, we always parted between five and sis 
o'clock ; and it will hardly be now belicTed that our reckon- 
ing never exceeded 5s. apiece. We had a very good dinner, 
and plenty of punch, &c., though no claret, for that sum. 

Haying mot, we generally went that night to Drury Lane 
Theatre, Garrick being in town. I had frequent opportunities 
of being in company with tbia celebrated actor, of whom Mr. 
Home was now in full possession, though he had rejected his 
tragedy of Doujjlas as totally unfit for the stage. I am afraid 
it was not his own more mature judgment that brought him 
round, but his idolatiy to the rising sun, for he had observed 
what a hold Home had got of Lord Bute, and, by his means, 
of the Prince of "Wales. As Garrick's vanity and interested- 
ness had made him digest the mortification of seeing Douglas 
already become tiie most popular play on the stage, so John 
Home's facility, and the hopes of getting him to play in his 
future tragedies, made him forgive Garrick's former want of 
taste and judgment, and they were now become the greatest 
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friends in. the world. If anything had been wanting to com- 
plete Garricli's conquest of Home, it was making choice of him 
as his second in a quarrel he had with Calcraft (for John was 
very heroic), which never came to a duel, as well as several 
other quarrels of the same kind, and with the same issue, in 
which John was chosen second. 

Garrick, though not of an understandmg of the fli-st, nor 
of tlie highest cultivated mind, had great vivacity and quick- 
nefls, and was very entertaining company. Though vanity 
was his prominent feature, and a troublesome and watchful 
jealousy the constant visible guard of his reputation to a 
ridiculous degree, yet his desire to oblige, his want of arro- 
gance, and the delicacy of his mimicry, made him very agree- 
able. He had no affected reserve, but, on the least hint, 
would start up at any time and give the company one of his 
best speeches. As Garrick had been in Dublin when I was 
in London in 1746, 1 assiduously attended him at this time, 
and saw him in all his principal parts, botli in tragedy and 
comedy. He used to say himself, that he was more at home 
in comedy than in tragedy, and I was of his opinion. I 
thougtt I could conceive something more perfect in tragedy, 
but in comedy he completely filled up my ideas of perfection. 
There may be a deception in this, for every well-educated 
person has foi-med to himself some idea of the characters, 
both in ancient and modem tragedy, and if the actor falls 
short of that, he is thought to be deficient in judgment ; 
whereas comedy being an imitation of living manners, as 
they rise in succession among iofei-ior ordeiB of men, the 
spectator can have formed no rule or standard of judgment 
previous to the representation, but must accept of the picture 
the actor gives him, and must approve of it, if it is lively, 
though it should not be true. 

Garrick was so friendly to John Home that he gave a 
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dinner to his friends and companions at his house at Hamp- 
ton, whicli he (lid but seldom. He had told us to bring golf- 
clubs and balls that we might play at that game on Molesly 
Hurst. We accordingly set out ia good lime, sis of us in a 
landau. As we passed through Kensington, the Coldstream 
regiment wore changing guard, and, on seeing our clubs, they 
gave us three cheers in honor of a diversion peculiar to Scot- 
land ; so much does the remembrance of one's native country 
dilate the heart, when one haa been some time absent. The 
same sentiment made us open our purses, and give our 
countrymen wherewitiai to drink the " Land o' Cakes." 
Garrick met us by the way, so impatient he seemed to be 
for his company. There were John Home, and Robertson, 
and Wedderburn, and Robert and James Adam, and Colonel 
David Wedderburn, who was killed when commander of 
the army in Bombay, in the year [1773], He was held by 
his companions to be in every respect aa clever and able a 
man as his elder brother the Chancellor, with a much more 
gay, popular, and social temper. 

Immediately after we arrived, we crossed the river to the 
goifing-ground, which was very good. None of the company 
could play but John Home and myself, and Parson Black 
from Aberdeen, who, being chaplain to a regiment during 
some of the Duke of Cumberland's campaigns, had been 
pointed out to his Royal Highness as a proper person to 
teach him the game of chess : the Duke was such an apt 
scholar that he never lost a game after the first day ; and he 
recompensed Black for having beat him so cruelly, by procur- 
ing for him the living of Hampton, which is a good one. We 
returned and dined sumptuously, Mrs. Garrick, the only lady, 
now grown fat, though still very Hvcly, being a woman of 
uncommon good sense, and now mistress of English, was iu 
"" e did not seem at all 



all respects most agreeable company. 
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to recognize me, which wis no wonder, af the end of twelvo 
yeai=, having thrown awiy my Mg w g and sworl, and 
appeaiuig in my own grizzly h'lu-s, and in pai in's tlothes , 
nor was I Iikr Ij to remind her of Iier formei =tatc * 

GairiLk had built a handsome temple, with a stUue of 
Shakespeare in it, in his lowei gaiden, on the banks ff the 
Thames, which was t-epanted from the uppei one by a h gh 
road, under which there wis an archway which nnited the tv, t 
gardon's Garnck, in compliment to Home, had oidered Ih" 
wine to he twined to thi^i temple, nheie wp wei to dunk it 
under the bh\de ot fhe copy of that stafuo to vshieh Home 
had addressed his pathetii, ^eraea on the rejection of his phy 
The poet <md the aitor were equilly giT, and well pl»agi,d 
nilh each other on this occision, with inuLh reopect on tin. 
one hand, and a total oblivion ot ammosity on the othei f jr 
vimlj IS a pas un thit is easy to be entreated, and unites 
freely with all the best affection Having observed a green 
mount in the garden, opposite the archway, I eud to our hnd 
lord, th it while the serv-tnla ts ere preparmg fhe collation in 
the temple I would surprise him with a stroke at the golf, as I 
should drive a ball through his archway into the Thames once 
in three strokes, I had measured fhe diffance with my eye 
in walking about the garden, and accoixlingly, at the second 
sti-oke, made the ball alight in the mouth of the gateway, and 
roll down the gi-een slope icto the river. This was so dex- 
terous that he was quite surprised, and begged the dub of me 
by which such a feat had been performed. IVe passed a very 
agreeable afternoon; and it is hard to say which were hap- 
pier, the landlord and landlady, or the guests. 

There was a club in London where Eobertson and I never 
failed to attend, as we were adopted members while we stayed 
jn town. It was held once a week in the British Coffee-hou5e, 
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at eight in tlie evening ; the members were Scotch physioiana 
from tlie city and Court end of the town. Of the first set 
were Pjtcaim, Armstrong, Orme, and Dickson ; of the second 
■were William Hunter, Clephan, Mr. Graham of Pall MaU, 
&c., — all of them very agreeable men ; Clephan especially was 
one of the most sensible, learned, aad judicious men I ever 
knew, — an admirable classical scholar and a fine historian. 
He often led the conversation, but it was with an air of 
modesty and deference to the company, which added to the 
weight of all he said. Hunter wa" gay and lively to the last 
degree, and often came in to us at nine o'clock fetigued and 
jaded. He had had no dinner, hut supped on a couple of 
e^8, and drank his glass of elarut ; for though we were a 
punch club, we allowed him a hottle of what he liked best. 
He repaid ua witli the hrilliaticy of his conversation. His 
toast was, "May no Enghsh nobleman venture out of the 
world without a Scottish physician, as I am sure there are 
none who venture in." He was a famous leclm-er on anat- 
omy. Robertson and I expressed a wish to he admitted one 
day. He ap^iointed na a day, and gave ua one of the moht 
elegant^ clear, and bnlliant lectures on the eye that any of us 
Lad ever heard. One instance I must set down of the fallacy 
of medical prediction — it was thia : Dr. Hunter, by his 
attendance on Lady Esther Pitt, had frequent opportunities 
of seeing the great orator when he was 01 of the gout, and 
thought so ill of his constitution that iie said more tlian once 
to us, with deep regret, that he did not think the great man's 
life worth two year's purchase ; and yet Mr. Pitt lived for 
twenty years, for he did not give way to fate fill 1778. 

As soon as my sister got into her house in a court in Alder- 
mansbury, Dr. Dickson and she gave a dinner to my friends, 
with two or three of his. There were Drs, Pitcairn, Arm- 
strong, SmoUetf, and Orme, together with Dr. Robertson, 
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John Blair, Home, and myself. We passed n 
pleasant day, although Smollett had giyen Armstrong a stag- 
gering hlow at the be^nning of dinner, by asking him som.e 
questions about his nose, wMch was Btill patched, on account 
of his having run it through the side-glass of his chariot when 
somebody came up to speak to him. Armstrong was natu- 
rally glumpy, and this, I was afraid, would have silenced him 
all day, which it might, had not Smollett called him familiarly 
John, soon after his joke on his nose ; but he knew that Smol- 
lett loved and respected him, and soon recovered his good 
humor, and became brilliant. My sister, who had one lady 
with her — one of Pitcaim'a nieces, I believe —■ was happy 
and agreeable, and highly pleasing to her guests, who con- 
fessed they had seldom seen such a superior woman. 

There was a friend of Dickson's, a Mr. Jackson, a Dumfries 
man and an Irish factor, as they are called, who was a great 
humorist, who, though he had no carriage, kept six hunting- 
horses. This man offered to mount us on Ms horses, and go 
with us to Windsor. After a breakfast-dinner at his partner's, 
we set out on the 16th day of April, the warmest that had 
been that season. As the great road was very disagreeable, 
Jackson, who knew the environs of London better than most 
people, as he belonged to a hunt, took us through green lanes 
as soon as he could, aiid, giving us a Utde wine and water 
when he pleased, which was, he said, whenever he came to 
good port, he landed us at Staines Bridge, in a very good ina 
across the bridge. His servant, who rode an unruly horse, 
had been thrown from him half an hour before we reached 
Staines. He was very much hurt about the head, and with 
difficulty we brought him along at a slow pace. When we 
arrived, Jackson sent immediately for the nearest surgeon, 
who was a Mr, Green, This man examined the servant, and 
found he was not dangerously hurt, and Jackson invited him 
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to stay supper, which he did, and turned out a very sensible, 
converaible man. He spoko English so well that we could not 
have detected him to be a Scotchman, far leas an Aberdecnsman, 
which he was ; but he had gone very young into the navy as 
surgeon's-mate, and had entirely lost his mother-tongue, — al- 
most the only instance I ever knew of any one from that shire. 
There was a poor Scotch Presbyterian, who had a very small 
living ; Jackson had a small present of two guineas to give 
him, for the humorist was not ungenerous. He sent for him 
in the morning, and promised him a sermon in his meeting- 
house, for it was Sunday, and kept him to breakfast. I had 
been prepared to do this duty, for Jackson and I slept in the 
same room, and he had requested it as a favor, as he said the 
meeting and the audience were very poor indeed. I was 
dressed, and went down to breakfast, and was introduced to 
Mr. Coldstream. Soon afterwards cam.e Robertson, undressed, 
and with his nightcap on, and, being introduced to Coldstream, 
took no further notice of him (not his usual manner), and 
breakfasted in silence. When the minister took his leave, he 
called Jackson aside, and said he hoped he remembered he 
never employed any of the people called Methodists. This 
was resolute in a man who had a wife and four children, and 
only £20 a year, to a gentleman who had just made him a 
present of two guineas. Jackson assured him that none of ws 
were Methodists, hut that I was the person he had engaged to 
preach. 1 made Eoberlaon's being taken for a Methodist a 
lasting joke against him. 

We went to the meeting-house at the hour of eleven, the 
entry to which was over a pretty large dunghill. Although 
the congregation was reinforced by two offtcers of the Grey 
dragoons, and by a corporal and an officer's man, mth Jack- 
son's man with his head bound «p, with the Doctor and 
Jackson and Coldstream and his wife, they amounted only to 
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twentj'-three. There were two brothers, Scotchmen, clothiers, 
who were there, who invited «3 fo dinner. "We repaired to 
them at one o'clock, and after walkiog roand their garden, 
and being mucli delighted with two swans swimming in the 
Thames, whom they had attached to them by kindness, we sat 
down to an excellent citizen-lifce dinner, and drank some ex- 
cellent port-wine. Robertson and I bespoke a piece of par- 
son's gray cloth of their making, which they sent to Scotland 
before us, and which turned out the best we ever had. We 
divided it among our friends. Before five o'clock we mounted 
our horses by order of our conductor, and rode to Windsor 
Forest, where, in spite of the warm weather before, wo found 
the frost hard enough to bear our horses. We returned with- 
out going into Windsor. Next day we went there time enough 
to see the castle and all its curiosilJea, and to go down to Eton, 
after which we dined at an inn and rode back to Staines, mak- 
ing a circuit round the great park. Much to our satisfaction, 
we found Dr. Green waiting ua, whom Jackson had appointed 
fo meet us. 

* Jackson wished us to take a circuitous ride and see eveiy- 
thing down the Thames to London ; but as we were engaged 
with a party of friends te dine at Bilhngsgate on flsh of the 
season, we took leave of Mr. Jackson, and left him to corae 
at his leisure, while we made the best of our way down the 
Thames, and halted only at Richmond, where Robertson bad 

We arrived in time to meet our friends at the Gun, where 
Dr. Dickson had provided a choice dinner of all the varieties 
of fish then in season, at the moderate price of twenty-five 
shilhngs, one crown of which was paid for smelts. We were 
a company of fifteen or sixteen, whose names I can't exactly 
'remember, but when I say that there were Sir David Kjnloch, 
James Veitch (Elliock), Sir Robert Keith, then only a captain 
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in the Scotcli Dutch, Eoliertson, Home, &c., I need not say 
that we were gay and jovial. An iacideut contributed not a 
little to our mirth. Charles CongalCon, who happened to sit 
nest to Sir David, our preses, it was observed, never filled 
above a thimbleful in hia glass, when being asked the reason, 
lie said he could not drink any of their London port, there 
was such a drawing-togetherness in it, " Ring the bell. Char 
lie," said our preses, " and we will leam if we can't get a 
bottle of claret for you." The bell was rung, the claret came, 
and was pi-onounced very good by the Baronet and his doctor. 
The whole company soon joined in that liquor, without which 
no Scotch gentleman in those days could be exhilarated. Bob 
Keith sung all his ludici-ous songs, and repeated all his comic 
verses, and gave us a foretaste of that delightful company 
which he continued to he to the end of his days. His cousin, 
Charles Dalrjmple, was only behind him in haraorous descrip- 
tion and n^ve remark, — as much only as he was in age and 
the liabits of company. Our reckoning hy this means, how- 
ever, turned out, instead of five shillings and sixpeace, as 
Dickson had supposed, to be three times that sum. The 
Baronet and Doctor were to set out in a few days to France, 
on their way to Barege. 

1 shall here mention an anecdote which struoli me as a 
proof of the wonderful carelessness of physicians. Supping 
one night with Duncan Forbes, Sir David, Lord Elliock, and 
sundry physicians, while four of us were playing at whist. 
Lord Elliock took up a book, and after reading a while called 
out, " Sir David, here is your case, and a perfect cure for if, 
that I find in this hook." He then read an account of the 
great effect of the waters of Barege, in the south of France, 
for such complaints as the Baronet labored under. " Have 
you heard of this before. Sir David?" "No, never," answered 
he. " Is it new to the Faculty ? " said he to Armstrong, who 
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was sitting near hira. " No," replied lie crusty Doctor, " but 
we never thouglit of prescribing it, aa we knew tliat he was 
BUcli a coward tliat he would rather be damned by a fistula 
than cross the Channel in a packet-boat, especially iu time oi" 
a French war." Sir David, having his pride irritated by thia 
attack, did go to Barege, and completed a cure which had been 
made by Dr. Ward. 

As I had been, introduced to the Duko of Argyle in the 
autumn before in Scotland, I went sometimes to hia evening 
parties, which were very pleasant. He let in certam friends 
every night about seven o'clock, when, after tea and coffee, 
there were parties at sixpenny whist, his Grace never playing 
higher. About nine there was a sideboard of cold victuals 
aad wine, to which everybody resorted in Iiis turn. There 
was seldom oi ever any drinking, — never, indeed, but when 
some of his favonte young men came in, such as Alexander 
Lord Eglmton, William Lord Home, &c., when the old gentle- 
man would rou^e himseif and call for burgundy and cham- 
pagne, and prolong the feast to a late Lour. In general the 
company parted at eleven. There could not be a more ra- 
tional way of passing the evening, for the Duke had a wide 
range of knowledge, and was very open and communicative. 

The Eight Honorable Charles Townshend, my old friend, 
bad married Lady Dalkeith, the Duke of Bucoleuch's motlier. 
Home, who was become intimate with him, took me tliere one 
morning, after having told him I was in town, and intended to 
call. He received me with open arras, and was perfectly fa- 
mOiar, but not a hint of having seen rae before. He held the 
same demeanor to Jack Campbell, I^ord Stoaefield, who had 
married one of Lord Bute's sisters ; and in spite of our in- 
timacy afterwards in Scotland, he never made the most dis- 
tant allusion to anything fiat had happened at Lcydcn. The 
Duke of Buccleuch, and his brother Campbell Scott, were in 
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town for &e Easter holidays. Mr. Scott was much handsomer 
and more forward than the Duke, who was at a table m the 
room where there were some books. The young Duke, then 
not twelve years of age, was turning over the leaves of a book. 
« Come along, Duke," says Charles ; " I see what you would 
lie at, silent as you are ; show the gentlemen that dedication 
you are so fond of." The Duke elipt down the book on the 
table, and blushed to the eyes, retirmg a step or two from it. 
I took up the book, and soon saw it was Barclay the school- 
master's Latin Grammar, which he had dedicated to his pat- 
ron. " The Duke," says I, " need not be ashamed of this 
dedication, for the author of it is one of the best schoolmasters 
and grammarians of any in Scotland, and has brought the 
school at Dalkeith to its former name and lustre." This re- 
assured the young man, and he smiled with some satisfaction. 
Little did I think at that time that I should live to see his 
Grace the most respected and the moat deservedly popular of 
any nobleman in Scotland. A few days afler Uiia we dined 
with Mr. Townshend and the Countess, and one or two genUe- 
mea, but the boys had returned to school. 

The clergy of Scotland, being under apprehensions that the 
window-tax would be extended to them, had given me in 
charge to state our case to some of the ministers, and try fo 
make an impression in our favor. Sir Gilbert Elliot listened 
to me, and was friendly ; Marchmont pretended not to under- 
stand my statement, and was dry. But the only man who 
really understood the business, and seemed ready to enter into 
it with zeal, was Jeremiah Dysi.ii, who, having been a Dis- 
senter, and two years at the University of Edinburgh, and 
widial very acute, perfectly comprehended my argument, and 
was willing to assist in procuring an exemption. Without 
Robert Dundas, then Lord Advocate, nothing, however, could 
be done, I waited on him, and was received m his usual 
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way, with fraiiluaeas and familiarity enough ; but he did not 
think he could do anything, but deferred saying much about 
it till some lliture day, when he would have some friends with 
me to dinner, and talk over the atfair. This cold or rather 
haughty reception, added to some very slighting or calumnious 
sayings of his, both about Robertson aad me, provoked us not 
a little, and revived the resentment we felt at his unhandsome 
behavior about the tragedy of Bouglas. 

Our time drew near for returning, which we were to do on 
horseback, and with that we set about furnishing ourselves 
with horses. Home had his Piercy in town, and James Adam 
(who was to be our companion) had one also, so that Robert- 
son and I only were to be provided, which we did without loss 
of time. We had some inclination to be introduced to Lord 
Bute, which John promised to do ; and for Robert Adam also, 
who could derive more benefit from it than any of us. Robert 
had been three years in Italy, and, with a first-rate genius for 
his profession, had seen and studied everything, and was in 
the highest esteem among foreign artista. From tlie time of 
his return — viz, in February or March, 1758 — may be 
dated a very remarkable improvement in building and furni- 
ture, and even stoneware, in London and every part of Eng- 
land.* As John put off the time of our introduction to hia 
great man, we yielded to a request of our friend Sir David 
Kinloch to accompany him on a jaunt he wished to make to 
Portsmouth. Home had signified his design to Lord Bute, 
who had agreed to his absence for a few days ; and having 
obtMned a letter from Sir Gilbert Elliot, then a Lord of fhe 
Admu-alty, to Lieutenant Brett, clerk of the cheque at Ports- 

* It is scarcely neoeasary to say that tha two Adams, so often referred 
to, were the aroliitects of the many public and private buildings, of some 
of which an account will be fonnd in Ihcir work, called The Wot-ki in 
ArcMUctare of Ruberi and Jama Adam. — Kd. 
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mouth, we set out, the Baronet and his doctor in a chaise, and 
we thi-ee on horsebaclt. As it was towards t'ao end of April, 
and the weather good, we had a very agreeable journey. We 
were much pleased with the diversified heauty of the country, 
though not a little surprised with the great extent of unculti- 
yated heath which we went through. We viewed with much 
pleasure and exultation tie solid foundation of the naval glory 
of Great Britain, in the amazing extent and richness of the 
dockyards and warehouses, &c., and in the grandeur of her 
fleet in the harbor and in the downs. It appeared a new 
world to us, and our wonder had not ceased during all the 
four days we remained there. We had good mutton and good 
wine (claret) at the inn, and, above all, an addiliotial compan- 
ion, Mr. Richard Oswald (he who had so much hand in the 
peace of Paris long after), who was a man of great knowledge 
and ready conversation. There was a fine fleet of ten ships 
of the line in the Downs, with the Koyal George at iJieir 
head, all ready for sea, and one of our great objects was to 
get on board that ship, which was always kept in the highest 
order for the admittance of visitors. The short voyage was 
proposed every night, hut was put off daily, as a land-wind 
came on soon after breakfast As we were only to stay one 
day longer, Congalton and I in despair went in the evening to 
Lieutenant Breft and stated o«r case to him. He said there 
was but one remedy, which was for him to ask Sir David and 
us all to breakfast next morning at eight ; that his dockyard 
sloop, in which he could sail to America, should he at hand 
and ready at nine, and that we might get to the Royal George, 
not above three miles off, before the mackerel brecKC sprung 
up. 

This plan was accordingly put in execution, but it being 
half past nine before we got on board, the breeze got up be- 
fore we reached the fleet ; and the moment it arose, fear and 
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sickness began to operate on our frieads, their countenances 
grew pale, and the poet grew very vociferous for our imme- 
diaie return. Our pilot, however, held on liis course, and 
assured them that there was not the smallest danger, and that 
the moment they set their feet in tKe Roya! Gtorgc, their 
sickness would leave them. Congalton and I were quite dis- 
concerted, and did not know what to do. Brett conlinued to 
assert liiat we might board with the greatest ease, and without 
the least danger; but as we approached the ship their fears 
became so noisy and so unmanly that Brett yielded, and said 
it would be betler to swi round the sHp and return, lest the 
breeze should increase. Dr. Congalton and I were much dis- 
appointed, as this was proha,bIy the only opportunity we should 
have of seeing so fine a ship again. 

"We behoved to yield, however, and, what was remarkable, 
the moment we set our heads towards land their sickness 
entirely abated, and they got into spirits — Robertson was the 
only one of them who had thrown up his breakfast. When 
we arrived near the harbor, we overtook the Eamihes, a 
ninety-gun ship, just entering the port. Mr. Brett proposed 
that we should go on board her, when we should see her 
rigging completely manned, a sight that in some degree 
would compensate our not seeing the Royal George. Our 
friends were delighted with, this proposal, and John Home 
eiultod provokingly on the superiority of the sight we were 
BO fortunately going to have. We had no sooner set foot on 
the deck than an officer came np to us, bawling, "God pre- 
serve us ! what has brought the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
here ? for, damn me, if there is not Willy Robertson, Sandie 
Carlyle, and John Home come on board." This turned out 
to be a Lieutenant Neilson, a cousin of Robertson, who knew 
MS aU, who gave us a hearty welcome, and carried us to his 
cabin, and treated us to white wine and salt beef. 
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The remainder of this day we passed in seeing what we 
Lad omitted, particularly tlie Point after it was darli, or ratlier 
towards midnight, — a scene of wonder, and even liorror, to 
the civilized. Nest day we took our departure, and sleeping 
a night by the way, as we had done going down, we arrived 
in London, and prepared in good earnest lo set out on our 
journey north. The day was at last appointed for our being 
introduced to the great man, and we resolved among ourselves, 
that if he gave us an invitation to dine with him on an early 
day. we would stay for it, thougli contrary to our plan. 

John Home's tragedy of Agis had been acted this season 
with tolerably good success, for it ran the nine nights, and the 
author made some hundreds by it. Garrick had acted the 
part of Lysander, as he did a year or two later that of 
Emilius in the Siege of Aquihta, which I think superior in 
merit to Agis. I had undertaken to re-view this play for the 
British Magazine (SmoUett's), but had been indolent ; and it 
now cost me to ait up all night to write it, and I was obliged 
to ^ve it to the press blotted and interlined. — hut they are 
accustomed lo decypher the most difficult hands. 

The day eame when we were presented to Lord Bute, but 
our reception was so dry and cold, that when he asked when 
we were to go north, one of us said to-mnrrow. He received 
us booted and spurred, which in (hose days was a certain 
signal for going a riding, and an apology for not desiring us 
lo sit down. We very soon took our leave, and no sooner 
were wc out of hearing, than Eobert Adam, who was with us. 
fell a cursing and swearing. " What ! had he been presented 
to all the princes in Italy and France, and most graciously 
received, to come and be treated with such distance and pride 
by the youngest earl but one in all Scotland?" They were 
better friends afterwards, and Robert found him a kind patron, 
when hia professional merit was made known to him. When 
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I WTS riding with Home in Iljde Pirk ■! wreli. before frying 
the hoiie I bouglil we met hii Lord hip to wliom Home then 
introduced me, and we lode together foi half an hour when I 
had -i lery agreeable chat with his Loid^hip , hut he was a 
different man T\hon he received audience To diBim=8 the 
sub|p<t, howevei, I believe he was a very worthy and virtuous 
man, — a man of tiste and i good belles-lettre's scholar, and 
that he trained up the pnnee m tiue patnotic principles and a 
love of (hp conatitution, though hia own mind ^^a8 of the Toij 
cait, with a partiahiy to the family of Stuait, of whom he 
helipved he was deacended But he proved himself unfit foi 
the station he hid tssumed, being not versatile enough for a 
prime mmiater, ind, though personally biave, yet void of 
that pohticalfirnmeaf which 13 nece^ary to stand the storms 
of state The nobility -md gentry of England had paid court 
to hira with suLh ibject aeriihty when the aecesifion of his 
pupil diLW near, ind immediatclj after it took place, that it 
was no woudei he should behive to them with haughtiness 
and diidam and with a spirit of dommition As --oon how- 
ever, as he waa ined and known, and the di'appointpd hopes 
ot the couiliers had ictoied them to the exercise of their 
manhood, he showed a wavering ind wneeitain di-ipo^ition, 
which discovered to them thit he could be overthiown The 
misfortune of great men m such circumstances is thit they 
have few or no pei^onal friends on whose counsels they can 
relj There were two such shout him, who enjoyed hia 
confident* and favor, Sir Hairy Erskme and John Home 
The flrit, I believe, wt,-> i tiulj honest man but his views 
^ere not extensive nor his tilents great, the second had 
better tilents but they were not it ill adapted to businesa 
Besides ambition and pride to a high de^'ree Lord Bute had 
an insatiable ^amtj which nothing could ^llay but Homes 
incessant flattery, which being ardent and sincere, and bimd 
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and incessant, like that of a passionate lover, pleased the , 
jealous and aupercilioua mind of the Thane, lie knew John 
to be a man of honor and his friend, and though his discern- 
ment pointed out the excess of John's praises, yet his ardor 
and sincerity made it all lake place on a temper and character 
made accessible by vanity. With respect to John himself, his 
mind and manners had always been the same. Ho flattered 
Lord Milton, and even Adam Ferguson and me, as much as 
he did Lord Bute in the zenith of his power. What demon- 
strates the artlessncas and purity of John's mind was, that he 
uever asked anything for himself, though he had the undis- 
puted ear of the Prime MintBl«r. Even those who envied 
John for the place of favor he held, exclmmcd against the 
chief for doing so Uttle for the man of his right hand ; and 
John might have starved on a scanty pension (for he was 
required to be in attendance in London for more than ha]f 
ihe year), had not Ferguson and I taken advantage of a 
vacancy of an office in Scotland, and pressed Lord Milton to 
procure the Lord Conservator's place for him, which more 
than doubled his income.* But though Home was careless 
of himself, he was warm and active at all times for the inter- 
eat of his friends, and served a greater number of people 
effectually than it had been in the power of any private man 
to do before, some few of whom proved themselves not worthy 
of his friendship. 

We now were to leave London, and made aU suitable prep- 
arations ; and finding that there was a horse at Donaldson's, 
at the Orange Tree Inn, which the owner wished to have 
down to Edinburgh, we undertook to take him with us, and 
hired a man to ride him and carry our baggage. As 
there were four of us, we found one servant toe few, to our 

* The than Einecure office of ConBenator of Soots Privilegas at Camp- 
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great iticonveniency. As tlie Adams were a wonderfully 
loving family, and their youngest brother Jaraes was going 
down witi ua, the rest of the sisters and brothers would ac- 
company us as far as Uxbridge (a very needless ceremony, 
some of us thought) ; but since we were to be so numerous, 
my sister thought of joining the party- We passed a very 
cheerful evening, in spite of the melancholy parljng we had in 
view. We parted, however, next morning, and we made the 
best of our way to Oxford, halting for an hour at Bulsti-ode, a 
scat of the Duke of Portlacd's, where we viewed the park, 
the house, and the chapel, which pleased us much, especially 
the last, which was ornamented in true taste as a place of 
worship. The chapel, which is still met with in many noble- 
men's houses in England, was a mark of the residence of s 
great family, which was striking and agreeable. It was here 
that we discovered the truth of what I had often heard, that 
most of the head-gardeners of English noblemen were Scotch, 
for on observing to this man that his pease seemed late on the 
4th of May, not being then fully in bloom, and that I was 
certain there were sundry places which I knew in Scotland 
where they were further advanced, he answered that he was 
bred in a place that I perhaps did not know that answered this 
description. This was NewhailL", in my own parish of In- 
vereak. This man, whose name I have foi^ot, if it was not 
Robertson, was not only gardener but land-steward, and had 
the charge of the whole park and of the estate around It ; — 
such aiivantage was there in having been taught writing, arith- 
metic, and the mensuration of land, the rudimenta of which 
were taught in many of the country schools of Scotland. 
This man gave us a note to the gardener at Blenheim, who, 
he told us, was our countryman, and would furniali us with 
notes to the head-gardeners all the way down. 

We arrived at Oxford before dinner, and put up at the 
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Angel Inn. Eobertson and Adam, who had never lieeii there 
before, had everything to see : Home and I had been there 
before. .Tohn Dougla'5, who knew we were coming, was 
passing tiiala loi hie degree of D.D., and that very day was 
in the acf of one of his wall-lecfures, as they ai-e called, for 
there is no audience. At that university, it seems, the trial ia 
strict when one talies a Maatei-'s or Bachelor's, but slack when 
you come to the Doctor's Degree; and vice versa at Cam- 
bridge. However that be, we found Douglas sitting ia a pul- 
pit, in one of their chapels, wllli not a soul to hear him but 
three old beggar-women, who came to try if they might get 
some charity. On seeing ua four enter the chapel, he talked 
to us and wished us away, otherwise he would be obliged to 
lecture. We would not go away, we answered, as we wished 
a specimen of Oxford learning; on which he read two or 
three veraes out of the Greek Testament, and began to ex- 
pound it in Latin. We listened for five minutes, and then, 
telHiig where we were to dine, wo left him to walk about. 
Douglas came to dinner ; and in the evening Messrs. Foster 
and Vivian, of Baliol College, came to us to ask us to a col- 
lation, to be given ua by that society next day. They were 
well-informed and liberal-minded men, but from them and 
their conversation we learned that this was far from applying 
to the generality of the university. We stayed all next day, 
and passed a vciy agreeable evening at Baliol College, where 
several more Fellows were assembled. 

Next morning we set out early for Woodstock, where we 
breakfasted, and went to see Blenheim, a moat magnificent 
park, indeed. We narrowly inspected the house and chapel, 
which, though much cried down by the Tory wits of Queen 
Anne's reign, appeared to ua very magnificent, and worthy of 
the donors and of the occasion on which it was given. Oar 
companion, James Adam, had seen all the splendid palaces of 
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Italy, and though he did not say that Sir John Vanburgh'g 
design was faultless, yet he said it ill deserred the aspersions 
laid upon it, for he had seen few palaces where there was more 
movement, as Le called il, than in Blenheim, The extent of 
the park and the beauty of the water (now a sea almost, as 
I am told) struck us very much. 

From Blenheim we made the best of our way to Warwick, 
where, as we had been much heated, and wore very dusty, we 
threw off our boots, and washed and dressed ourselves before 
we walked out. John Home would not put on his boots 
again ; but in clean stockings and shoes, when he was looking 
at himself in the glass, and prancing about the room in a truly 
poetical style, he turned short upon the boot-catch who had 
brought in our clean boots, and finding the fellow staring at 
him with seeming admiration, " And am not I a pretty fellow ? " 
said John. " Ay," says he, " sir," with half a smile. " And 
who do you taie me for ? " said John. " If you binna Jamy 
Dunlop the Scotch pedler, I dinna ken wha ye ai-e ; but your 
ways are very hke his." This reply confounded our friend 
not a little, and he looked still more foolish than Eobertson, 
when Jackson told at Staines that the Dissenting minister took 
him for a Methodist. 

Warwick we found to be a very pleasant old town, finely 
situated, with a handsome old church. The Castle of War- 
wick, tlie seat of the earl of that name, with the park, was 
truly magnificent, and the priory on the way to it, the seat of 
Mr, Wise, not unworthy of being viewed. We dined here, 
and were rather late in getting to Birmingham, where a ser- 
vant of Mr. Garbett's lay in wait for us at the inn, and con- 
ducted us to his bouse, without letting us enter it. This man, 
of singular worth and very uncommon ability, with whom 
Roberlaon and I were intimately acquainted in Scotland, had 
anxiously wished us to come his way, with which we com- 
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plied, not merely to see the wonders of tlie pkce, but to 
gratify him. Six or seven yeai-s before this, Dr. Roebuck 
and he had established a vitriol work at Prestonpans, which 
succeeded well, and the profits of which encouraged them to 
undertake the grand ironworks at CaiTon, which had com- 
menced not long before. Garbett, who was a man of sense 
and judgment, was much against that great undertaking, aa, 
independent of the profits of tlie vitriol works, they had not 
£3,000 of stock between them. But the ardent mind of 
Boebuck carried Garbett away, and he yielded, — givmg up 
to his superior genius for great undertakings the dictates of 
prudence and hia own sober judgment. Eoebuck, having 
been bred in the medical school of Edinburgh, had science, 
and particularly the skill of applying chemialry lo fte use- 
ful arts. 

Ironworks were but recent in Scotland, and Roebuck had 
visited them all, and every station where they could be 
erected, and had found that Carron was by far the best, 
which, if they did not occupy immediately, some other com- 
pany would, and they must remain in the background for- 
ever. This idea dazzled and overpowered the judicious 
mind of Garbett, which had been contented with the lim- 
ited project of availing themselves of the populations of 
Musselburgh and Fiaherrow, and with the aid of Lord Mil- 
ton, to whom I had introduced him, to begin an ironwork on 
a small scale on the Magdalene Bum, and introducing the 
manufactures of Birmingham at Fiaherrow. Tliis was highly 
gratifying to Milton, who would have lent hia credit, and 
given the labors of his then active mind, to bring it to per- 
fection. 

Samuel Garbett was truly a very extraordinary man. He 
had been an ordinaiy worker in brass at Birmingham, and 
had no education farther than writing and accounts ; but 
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Il wto a mm oi great ituten "s of gem s mil extent of 
unlei'ftaQdiu^ He had been at fiiit distmgui hed hom the 
common i oikmen by imcntiig some stamp t r shortening 
laboi He wdB aixn taken njtice of bj \ Mr Holhs a great 
meiLhant in L ndoa who employed h m as hi agent for pur- 
cha'img Birmmghim goods This Vio ight him into notice 
and rmk among hi townsmen ami the mo e 1 e was known, 
ihe moie he vas l teemed Lei me ob ene once foi all, tliat 
I have known no person but one moie of BUt,h strong and 
lively ftelmga of siich a f m cind d and honorable heart, 
and ot such quick and aideit (.one tj; lions who 'itiU retimed 
the power of cool and deliberate judgment before execution 
I had been much m hiis waj when he cime flist to I'lcaton- 
pans about the year 51 or 52, and hid distinguished him and 
attracted his notice. He knew all ihe wi=e methods of man- 
aging men, and was sensible tint he a)uld not expeet lo have 
the most faithful workmen unless he consulted the minister. 
To obtain this aid he paid all due respect to my father, and, 
though of the Church of England, regularly attended the 
churoh, and indeed made himself agreeable to the whole par- 
iah, high and low. Eoebuek, lliough a scholar and of an 
inventive genius, was vain and inconstant, and an endless 
projector, so that the real executive and managing power 
lay in Garhett. 

He received ns with open hospitality, and we were soon 
convinced we were welcome by the cordiality of his wife and 
daughter {afterwards Mrs. Gascoign), who lodged the whole 
company but me, who, being (heir oldest acquaintance, they 
look the Uberty to send to a friend's house. Hitherto they 
had lived in a very moderate style, but for his Scotch friends 
Garbett had provided very good claret, and for the time we 
stayed his table was excellent, tbough at that time they had 
only one maid and a blind lad as servants. This last was a 
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wonder, for he did aJl lie work of a man, and even brewed 
the ale, (but) that of serving at table ; and for this, Garbett 
[provided] according to the custom of the place, where no 
man was then ashamed of frugality. He made Patrick 
Downy, who was then an apprentice, stand at our hacks. 
Patrick afterwards married the maid, who was the mistress's 
cousin ; was sent down to Prestonpans as an overseer, and 
waa at last taken in as a partner: such waa the primitive 
state of Birmingham and other manufacturing towns, and 
such encouragement did they then give to industry. Sed 
tandem luauria incuhuiC. Few men have I ever known 
who united together more of the prime qualities of head 
and heart. 

We passed the next day after our arrival in visiting tlie 
manufactures at Birraingliam, though it waa with difficulty I 
could persuade our poet to stay, by suggesting to him how 
uncivil his sudden departure would appear to our kind land- 
lord. I got him, however, to go through the tedions detail, 
till at last he said " that it seemed there as if God had created 
man only for mikmg b tto Nest mornng after break- 

fast, H me set out fot A !m al Sn th s h s oH friend, who, 
bemg a 1 at ral oon of S r Th mas L ttleton hdd built him- 
self a {, ol house n the Oage lo e by Hagley the seat of 
Lord L ttlct t We who > e p left pa sed the day in seeing 
what re named u seeii at B rmmj^ham pa t c lariy the Eaa- 
kervnie pre i and Easke He h m elf v) o vaa a great curi- 
osity. IIslo sewaaa quarter of a m le fron ihe town, and, 
in its way, handsome and elegant. "What struck us most waa 
his first kitchenj which was most completely furnished with 
everything that could he wanted, kept as clean and bright as 
if it had come straight from the shop, for it was used, and the 
fineness of the kitchen was a great point in the family ; for 
they received their company, and there were we enfertsdned 
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with coflu, ■ind chotoKte BiskerviUe wis on hands with hii 
foho Bihle at Ihia lime, and G^rbett insi^.tcd on being allowed 
to sub^cnbe for Home anil Robeitson Homes absence 
afflicted him, for he had lem and heaid oi the tiagedj of 
Douglas Eobertsoa hitherto had eo name, and tlie piintei 
tail blimtly that he would r'ither have one sub'*cription to his 
work of a min hke Mr Home, than an hundied ordinary 
men. He dined with us that day, and acquitted himaelf -^o 
well that Robert=on pronounced him a man ot geniu , while 
Jamea Adam and I thought him but a piatiug pedant 

On agreement with John Home, we set out lor Lord Little- 
ton's, and were to take the Leisowes, Shenstone's place, in 
our way Shenstone's was thice orloui miles «hort of Little- 
tons We called in there on our way, and waBi-ed o^pr all 
the ground'', which i\ere hncly laid out, and whith it is need- 
hss to de'-cribe The want of water was ob\iou,f but the 
ornaments and mottoes, and names ot the gropes, weie appio- 
piiate Gaibett was with us and we had [oeen] most of the 
place before Shenstone was dressed, wlio \\as going to dme 
with Admiial Smith "We left one or two of the piincipol 
waits for him to thow u- At the end of a high walk, fioui 
whence we saw tar into Gloster and Shrop shiics, I met with 
what struck me most, — that was an emaciated pale joung 
woman, evidently m the last stage ct a consumption She 
had a moat interesting appearance with a little gul of nine oi 
tt,n years old, who had led her thur Shenstone went up 
and stood for some time con^ersmg with hei, till we went to 
the end of the walk and returned on some ot w3 taking an 
interest in hei appeamnce, he said phe was a very sickly 
neighbor, to whom he hid lent a key to hia walks, as sh(. 
dehghted in them, though now not able to use if much TIil 
most beautiful msciiption he ailcrwards wrote to the memorj 
of Maiia Dolman put me in mmd of lliis young woman , but 
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if I remember right, she was not the pei-son. It is to me the 
moat elegant and interesting of all Shenstotie's works. 

We set all out for Admiral Smith's, and had Mr. Sheustone 
to ride with ua. His appearance surprised me, for he was a 
lai^e, heavy, fat man, dressed in white clothes and silver lace, 
with his gmy hairs tied behind and much powdered, which, 
added to his shyness and reserve, waa not at first prepos- 
sessing, llis reserve and melancholy (for I oould not call it 
pride) abated as we rode along, and by llie time we left hun 
at the Admiral's, he became good company, — Garhett, who 
knew him well havin" whispered him, that though we had no 
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After supper, the Admiral made ua a spacious bowl of 
punch Willi his own hand, a composition on which he piqued 
himself not a little, and for which John Home extolled him to 
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the skies. This nectar circulated fa^t, and with tlie usual 
effect of opening the hearts of fie company, and making them 
speak out. It was on this occasion that Home said to tlie 
Admiral, that, knowing what Ee knew hy conversing with him 
at Leitli, he was very much surprised when lie recommended 
Byng to mercy. " You should have known, John, that I 
could never all my life hear the idea of heing accessory to 
blood, and therefore I joined in this recommendation, though 
I knew that by doing so I should rim the risk of never more 
being employed." This was a full confirmation of what John 
Home had said at tlie time of the sea-fight {p. 249). This fine 
punch even unlocked SheuHtone "i breast, who had hitherto 
b«en shy and reserved tor beiidc* mixing freely in the 
conversation, he told Heme apart that it was not so agreeable 
as he thought to liie m the neighborhood and intimacy of 
Lord Littleton, for lie had defects nhicli the benevolence of 
his general mannere Loncealed. which made him often wish 
that he had lived at an hundred miles distance, "When Home 
told me this, I very easily conceived that the pride of a patron, 
joined to the Jealousy of i rival poet, must often produce 
efiects that might proie mtoler^ble We returned to Bir- 
mingham next morning and with the most affectionat* sense 
of the kindness of our hndlord and his family, we set out on 
our journey north next morning I have forgot to mention 
that we supped the last night with Dr. Eoebuck, who, though 
a very clever and ingenious man, was far behind our friend in 
some of the most respectable qualities. 

We kept on through a middle road by Lichfield and Burton- 
jon-Trent, where we could get no drinkable ale, though we 
tlirew ourselves there on purpose ; and next day, dining at 
Matlock, we were delighted with the fine ride we had through 
a vale similar but of more amenity than any we had seen in 
the highlands. We took the bath, too, which pleased mid 
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refreshed us mucli, for the day was sultry. We went at 
sight to Eadsor Inn, opposite Chatsworth, the Duke of 
Devonshire's fine iiouse, which we visited in the rooming, 
with much admiration both of the structure, ornaments, and 
situation. We ascended a wild moor, and got to Sheffield 
to dinner, where, as we declined visitmg a brother of Dr. 
Roebuck's, on whom Garbelt had given us a note of ci'cd!t,we 
sent his letter to him. and went on. Next day we saw Rock- 
ingham or Wentworlh Castle in our way, and became satisfied 
with sights, so that we turned no more off our road till we 
came to Eipon, where we could not resist the desire of visit- 
ing Studley Park, then a great object of curiosity to all peo- 
ple from our country, as it was then the nearest fine place. 
Alnwick Castle had not then been repaired or beautified. 
After we had left Sheffield, where we might have got money, 
we discovered that we were like to run short, for Dr. Kobert- 
aon, unlike his usual prudence, had only put two guineas in 
his pocket, trusting to the full purse of his cousin, James 
Adam, who had taken no more than he computed would pay 
the fourth part of our expense. Home and I had done the 
same. I was treasurer, and at Leeds, I believe, I demanded 
a contribution, when it was found that, by Robertson's defi- 
ciency and our purchasing some goods at Birmingham with 
the common slock, I was sensible we would run out before we 
came to Newcastle. TMs led us to inferior inns, which cost 
ua as dear for much inferior entertainmenL We held out till 
we passed Durham, which we did by keeping to the west of 
that city, and saving two miles, having made our meal at [ ], 
which Home knew to be a good house. From thence we 
might have got early into Newcastle, had we not been seduced 
by a horserace we met with near Chester-le-Street. This wo 
could not resist, as some of us had never seen John Bull at 
his favorite amusement. There was a gi-eat crawd, and the 
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IL-s. and Misses Bull made a favorite part of the scene, tteir 
equipages being single and douljle horses, sometimes triple, and 
many of them ill mounted, and yet all of them with a keen- 
ness, eagerness, yiolence of motion and loudness of vocif- 
eration, that appeared like madness to us, for we thought 
them in extreme danger, hy their crossing and justJing in all 
directions at the full gallop, and yet none of them fell. Hav- 
ing tired our horses with this diversion, we were obliged to 
halt at an inn to give them a little corn, for we had been four 
hours on iior=ehack. and we had nme mdea to Newcastle. 
Besides com to five horses, and a bottle of porter to our man 
Anthony, 1 had just two sHUinga remaining ; but I could only 
spare one of them, for we had turnpikes to pay, and so called 
for a pint of port, which, mixed with a quart of water, made 
a good drink for each of ua. Our horses sind their riders 
being both jaded, it was ten o'clock before we arrived at New- 
castle; there we got an excellent supper, &c., and a good 
night's sleep. I sent for Jack Widdrington when at break- 
fast, who immediately gave us what money we wanted ; and 
we, who had been so penurious for three days, bcame sud- 
denly extravagant. Adam bought a £ 20 horse, and tlie rest 
of us what trinkets we thought we wanted — Robertson foi 
hii wife and children at Glad^muir, and Hume and I for the 
children at Polwarth manse. As we drew nearer home, our 
motion became accelerated and our conversation duller : we 
had been in two parties, which were formed about five or six 
miles from London ; for having met with a cow, with a piece 
of old flannel lied about one of her horns, pa-turing on a very 
■wide lane on the road, Home and Eobertoon made a sudden 
tack to the left, to be out of reach of this furious wild beast; 
I jeered them, and asked of wliat they were afraid. They 
said a mail cow — did I observe the warning given hy cloth 
upon hei- horn ? " Tes," says I, " hut that is only because her 
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horn was hurt ; did you not see how quiet she was w!ien I 
passed her ? " Adam took my part, and the conlroversy lasted 
all the way down, when we had nothing else to tali of. 
There were so many diverting scenes occurred in the course 
of our journey, that we often regretted since that we had not 
drawn a journal of it. Our debates about trifles were infi- 
nitely amusing. Our man Anthony was at once a source of 
much jangling and no small amusement. He was never 
I'Cady when we mounted, and went slowly on, hut he was gen- 
erally half a mile behind us, and we had lo halt when we 
wanted anything, I had got a hickory slide from Jackson, 
not worth Is. 6d., which 1 would have left at the first stage 
had not Home and Robertson insisted on my not doing if ; but 
as I had less baggage, and an equal right in Anfiiony and his 
horse, and was treasurer withal, which they were afraid I 
would throw up, I carried my point ; and this stick being 
five feet long, and sometimes, by lying across the elolhes- 
bag, entangled with hedges, furnished him with a ready 
excuse. It was very warm weather in May, and we rode 
io the hottest of the day : we seldom got on horseback before 
ten o'clock, for there was no getting Eobertson and Home to 
bed, and Jamie Adam could not get up, and had, besides, a 
very tedious toilet. Our two friends wanted sometimes to go 
before us, but I would not pay the bill till James and Anthony 
were both ready, and till then the hostler would not draw or 
lead out the horses from the stable. As I perceived that 
Robertson and Home were commenting on all my actions, I, 
with the privacy of James Adam, did odd things on purpose 
to astonish them ; as, for instance, at the inn near Studley, 
where we breakfasted, having felt my long hair intolerably 
warm about my neck, I cut off five or six inches of a bit of 
ragged green galloon that was hanging down from a chair 
back in the room, with which I tied my hair behind. This 
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made a very motley appearance. But when we came to take 
horse, in spite of the heat I appeared with my great-coat, and 
had fastened the cape of it round my head ; and in this guise 
I rode through the town of Eipon, at the end of which I disen- 
gaged myself from my great-coat, and my friends saw the 
i-eason of this masquerade. Another day, between twelve 
and one, riding through very close hedges near Cornhill, we 
were all like to die of heat, and were able only to walk oar 
horses. I fell behind, pulled my great-coat from Antliony, 
put it on, and came up with my friends at a hard ti'ot. They 
then thought that I had ceriainly gone mad, hut they did not 
advert to it, that the chief oppression of heat is before tlie 
perspiration. My receipt had relieved my frenzy, and I 
reined in my horse till iJiey came up (o me. Soon after we 
leil Cornhill, we separated. Home and I stopped at Polwai'th 
manse for a night, and Robertson and Adam went on by Long- 
formaeas to Gladsmuir, Kobertson's abode. James Adam, 
though not BO hold and superior an artist as his brotlier Rob- 
ert, was a well-informed and sensible man, and furnished me 
with excellent conversation, as we generally rode together. 
Thus ended a journey of eighteen days, which, on the whole, 
had proved most amusing and satisfactory. 

We got to our respective abodes by the 22d of May, and 
were in time for the business week of the General Assembly, 
of which Robertson and I were members, and where we came 
in time to assist in sending Dr. Blair to the New Church, to 
which he had a right, and of which a sentence of the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale unjustly deprived him. This was 
the only occasion on which he ever spoke in the General 
Assembly, which he did remarkably welL 
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1753-1759; AGE, 36-37. 



VlSTT TO InVERABT. — PAMFHI/ET 1H DErEKCB OF CHATHAM. —CH.inj.ES 
TOWNSHEND AMD THE HOSPITALITIES OF DALKEITH. — A St01:Y OF 
a'HaUWCH Of VeNISOH. — WiLKIE Off THB " EPIGOSIAD," — A COR- 
PORATION EOW IM DUMFKIES. — AkDBEW CliOHDIK. — OsSIAN MaC- 

PHEEBOS. — The Mii.itia Pamitilet. 

It was in the month of August this summer that Roberlaon 
and I passed two days at Minto with Sir Gilbert Elliot, who 
was yery open and communicatiye. About the middle of 
October I rode to Inyerary, being invited by the Millon fam- 
ily, who always were with the Duke of Argyle, and who 
generally remained there till near the end of tie year. I got 
the first night to my friend Eobia Bogle's, at Shettleston, near 
Glasgow, where I found him very happy with his wife and 
family. He was an honest, gentlemanly man, but had been 
yery dissipated before his marriage. From Gla^ow I went 
aU night to Eoaeneath, where, in a small house near the caatle, 
lived my friend, Miss Jeao Campbell of Carrict, with her 
mother, who was a sister of General John Campbell of 
Mamore, afterwards Duke of Argyle, and father of the pres- 
ent Duke. Next day, after passing Loch Long, I went over 
Argyle'a Bowling-Green, called so on account of the rough- 
ness of the road. As my horses were not frosted, and the ice 
was strong, I had to walk about sis miles. This made me 
late in getting to St. Catherine's, directly opposite to Inverary. 
I wished yeiy mwch to get across the loch, aa it was but six in 
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the evening ; but the mistress of the house, wishing to detain 
me aad my servant and horses all night, pretended that the 
boatmen were out of the way and the oars a-seeking, and that 
I could not get across that night. This vexed me, as it was a 
miserable house to sleep in ; however, I called for a mutchkin 
of whiskey, and prevailed with the good woman to taste it 
without water. As she became so familiar aa to ask where I 
was when I was at home, I tdd her I was a schoolfellow of 
M'Callum More, and was much disappointed af not crossing 
the lake, as I had leftera of importance to deliver to his 
Grace. She stared, and said I was a stalwart carl of such 
an age ; my grisly undressed hair favored this deception. I 
added that, if I could cross the loch, I intended to leave my 
servant and horses all night to her care, to come round by the 
head of the loch in the morning ; but if I could not ctoss, I 
must venture to ride the nme miles round, dai-k as it was. 
She look another sip of the whiskey, and then left the room. 
In five minutc! she returned and told me that the boatmen 
had appeared and were seeking for their oars, and would be 
ready ia a few minutes. This was good news to me, as I 
knew the inn at Inverary to be pretty good, as I had been 
there two nights when 1 went to tlieir counfrj', in 1754, with 
Jamie Cheap of Sauchie. I was very soon summoned to the 
boat, and after recommending my mail, John M'Lachlan, to 
the care of the landlady, I bid her farewell. We got very 
soon over, the night being calm, and the distance not much 
more than two milet. 

I did not go that night to the Duke's house, as I knew I 
could not ha\e a bed there (as he had not yet got into the 
Castle), but I went in the morning, and was very politely 
received, not only by the Milton family, hut by the Duke and 
his two cousins, the present Diite, and his brother Lord Fred- 
crick, who were there. His Grace told me immediately tliat 
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Miss Fletcher had m<ade him expect my visit, and that lie was 
soi-ij he could not offer me lodging, but that he would hope to 
see me every day to breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

It would be quite superfluous to say anything here of the 
character of Archibald, Duke of Argyle, as the character of 
that iUustrious person, both as a statesman and an accom- 
plished gentleman and scholar, is perfectly known. I was 
told that he was a great humorist at Inverary, and that you 
could neither drink his health nor ask Mm how he did with- 
out disobliging ; but this was exaggerated. To be sm-e, he 
waved ceremony very much, and took no trouble at table, 
and would not let himself be wailed for, and came in when 
he pleased, and sat down on the chair that was left, which was 
neither at the head nor foot of the table. But he cured roe 
of aU constraint the first day, for in his first or second glass 
of wine he drank my health and welcomed me to Inverary, 
and hoped that so long as I stayed, which he wished to be all 
the week at least, I would think myself at home. Though he 
never drank to me again, I was much more gratified by his 
directing much of his conversation to me. His coDoquial 
talent was very remarkable, for he never harangued or was 
tedious, but listened to you in your turn. We sat down every 
day fifteen or sixteen to dinner ; for besides his two cousins 
and the Fletcher family, there were always seven or eight 
Argyleshire gentlemen, or factors on the estate, at dinner. 
The Duke had the talent of conversing with his guests so as 
to distinguish men of knowledge and talents without neglect- 
ing those who valued themselves more on their birth and their 
rent-rolls than on personal merit. After the ladies were with- 
drawn and he had drank his bottle of claret, he retired to an 
easy-chair set hard by the fireplace : drawing a black silk 
nightcap over hia eyes, he slept, or seemed to sleep, for an 
hour and a half. In the mean time, Sandie M'MUlan, who 
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was tyafct-master, pushed about llie bottle, and a more noisy 
or regardless company could hardly be. Milton retired soon 
after the kdies, and about six o'clock M'Millan and the gen- 
tlemen drew off (for at that time dinner was always served at 
two o'clock), when the ladies returned, and his Grace awoke 
and called for his tea, which he made himself at a little table 
apart from that of the company. Tea being over, he played 
two rubbers at sixpenny whist, aa he did in London. He had 
always some of the ladies of his party, while flie rest amused 
themselves at another table. Supper was served soon after 
nine, and there being nobody lefl but those with whom he was 
familiar, he drank anolber bottle of claret, and could not be got 
to go to bed till one in the morning. Jack Campbell of Stone- 
field, who had lately married his nieee. Lady Grace Stuart, 
came to us on the second day. I may add that the provisions 
for the table were at least equal to the conversation ; for we 
had sea and river fith in perfection, the best beef and mutton 
and fowb* and wild game and venison of both kinds in abun- 
dance. The wines, too, were excellent. 

I stayed over Sunday and preached to his Grace, who 

always attended the church at Inverarj'. The ladies told 

" me that I had pleased his Grace, which grafifled me not a 

little, as without him no pn-fcrment could be obtained in 

Scotland. 

The Duke had a great collection of fine stories, which he 
told so neatly, and so frequently repeated them without varia- 
tion, as to make one believe that he had wrote them down. 
He had been in the battle of Sheriffmuir, and was slightly 
wounded in his foot, which made him always halt a little. He 
would have been an admirable soldier, as he had every talent 
and qualification necessary to arrive at the height of that pro- 
fession ; but his brother John, Duke of Argyle, having gone 
before him with a great and rising reputation, he was advised 
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to take tlic liiib of a statesman. I may add here, that when 
he died in sprmg 1T62, it was found ihat he liad marked 
my name down in hb privatfl note-book for Principal of the 
College of Glasgow, a body in whose prosperity he was much 
interesteJ, as he had been educated there, and had said to 
Andrew Fleieher, junior, to whom he showed the note, that it 
would be very hard if he and I between ua could not manage 
that troublesome sodetj-. This took no effect, for the Duke 
died a year or two before Principal Campbell, when Lord 
Bute had al! the power ; so that when the vacancy happened 
in tlie end of 1761, or beginning of '62, Professor Leechman 
was preferred to it, who was the friend, and had been the 
tutor, of Mr. Baron Mure. 

I slept all night at Levenside, aa 1 had pi-omiaed to Stone- 
fleld, and got home the second day after. 

In the end of this year, 1758, 1 was tempted by the illiberal 
outcry that was raised against the Minister, William Pitt, on 
the failure of General Eligh, on the affair of St, Cas, on the 
French coast, to write the pamphlet, "Plain Reasons for Re- 
moving the Eight Honorable William Pitt from his Majesty's 
Councils forever, by 0. M. Haberdasher;" which was pub- 
lished in London in the beginning of 1759, and had a great 
run. I had wrote it in the ironical style of Dean Swift, like 
that about burning the tragedy of Douglas, and thought I had 
succeeded pretty well. Besides panegyric on that great man, 
who had raised us from a very low state of political depres- 
sion, not only in the eyes of all Europe, but in our own opin- 
ion, to make rapid progress to the highest state of national 
glory in which ever we had been, — it contained likewise 
much satire against the Minister who had reduced ua so 
low. 

After I returned from Inverary, I visited my friend Mrs. 
Wedderbum, whom, to my great grief, I found low and de- 
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je<'ted. The Captain had been ohligeil fo join his regiment 
in the West Indies in the spring, where there was much fight- 
ing, and she had not heaid of him for somp time. She was 
brought to bed of a daughter early in December, and died 
of a fever at that time, universally regretted, and never to 
be forgotten by those who were intimately acquainted with 
her. 

Thus ended a year of greater variety than any in my life ; 
for though I had been in London before, and had rode to 
Edinburgh likewise on horseback, yet I had not till then 
seen such a variety of characl«rs, nor had I acquired such 
a talent for observation, nor possessed a line for sounding the 
depths of the human character commensurate to that purpose 
as I now had. On this tour I had seen groat variety of char- 
acters, with many of whom having been very intimate, the 
defect was in myself if I had not been able to sound all the 
depths and shallows through which I passed. 

In this year, 1759, in the beginning of which I enjoyed ihn 
eucoess of my ironical pamphlet in defence of "William Pitt, 
afterwards Lord Chatham, I was encouraged to take my pen 
again occasionally, when anything should occur that suited it. 
Two or three years after this period, our neighborhood was 
enriched by the residence of a very valuable man, Lieiitenant- 
Coiooel Robert Campbell of Finab, a man of the flrst-rate 
understanding and ability. He had been in the Duke of 
Cumberland's war, and was captain of grenadiers in the 42d 
regiment, but had been much disgusted with the Duke of 
Cumberland, and not having good health, he left tlie army, 
I think, with major's rank ; and some time thereafter having 
bought the estate of Drumore, he eame to live there with 
his family. As he had been at college with me, and in the 
same class, and having had a boyish mtimacy together, it was 
not difficult to renew my acquaintance, and to make it more 
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intimato. Hs was very sociable, and liked golf, llie sporL in 
which I excelled and took mudi pleasure. The Colonel had 
read very little, but he had taken a more comprehensive view 
of men and affairs than almost any person I ever knew. 
Adam Fei^uson and he had been veiy intimate, and had a 
mutual regard for each other. Thb gentleman was truly a 
great addition to our society. He had been member of Par- 
liament for Ai^yleshire, and was Eeeeiver- General of the 
Customs for many years before his death. He left no son 
but Lieutenant- General Alexander Campbell of Monzie, the 
Leir of his father's sagacity and talents, with more experience 

There was nothing very mateml before the Geneml 
Assembly of this year, unless it was au explanafiou and 
extension of the Act againi-t simomacal practices, which had 
become necessary on account of some lecent tian=actions 
Dr. Robertson had been tianskted to Edmbuigh this yeai, 
but did not yet take any pirt cuhi ch'irge of the alfam ot 
the Church, because, not being j et Pnncipal, he could not be 
a member of Assembly every year, as he afterwards was. 

My father had gone to London in the month of March, to 
visit his daughter, Mrs, Dickson, and I had rode with liim to 
Berwick, He was very much pleased and amused at London, 
where, besides his daughter and her infant, his first grand- 
child, he had his sisters, Pateraon and Lyon, still alive, which 
gave him great satisfaction. As he had never been in Lon- 
don before, he enjoyed it very much, though now in his sev- 
entieth year. But being fresh and vigorous, and i-emarkably 
cheerful, he was a very great favorite with aD his new ac- 
quainlauces. But as he would needs ride down in midsummer, 
and had been unlucky in the purchase pf a hoi-sc, which 
was very hard set, and still more so in his choice of a com- 
panion, — one of his daughter's disappointed lovers, who 
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paid no regard to his age in the length of his day's journey, 
— he wais so miieh overheated, that, as my mother aJleged, 
the fever never aftearwards left him, which concluded his hfe 
in the year 1765, on the 8th of MJireh. A more iind and 
affectionate parent and relation, or more benevolent neighbor, 
or more faithful pastor, never existed. 

It was near the end of summer this year that Chailea 
Townshend and Lady Dalkeith, with her daughter, Lady 
Frances Scott, then above eight years of age [came to Dal- 
keith], and remained there for two months. As they had 
two public days in the week, according to the ancient mode 
of the family, they drew a great deal of company (o the 
house ; and as I was considered as chaplain in ordinary to 
the family, the minister of Dalkeith lor the time not being 
much in favor, I was frequently there. Charles Townshend 
was a rising statesman, who aspired at the highest offices. A 
project he eoaeeived after he came here much increased our 
intimacy; this was to offer himself a candidate for the seat in 
Parliament for the city of Edinburgiu The state of the city 
at that time made it not improbable that he might succeed. 
A Mr. Forrester, a counsellor at law, of Irish birth, and quite 
a stranger here, had been recommended by Earoa Maule to 
the Duke of Argyle, to whom he was !aiown, and to Lord 
Milton. Forrester was by no means popular in Edinburgh, 
and Charles Townshend had bewitched Lord Milton with his 
seducing tongue, which made him more sanguine in his pro- 
ject. He discovered (hat I had much to say with the Baron 
and his lady, whom he cajoled and flattered excessively. 

He took me for his confidant and adviser in tliis business. 
I had many conferences with him on the subject, and endeav- 
ored to convince him that if he was not master of his wife's 
uncle, the Duke of Argyie, as he pretended to have his own 
uncle, the Duke of Newcastle, he would never succeed ; for 
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thougli Milton seemed fo govern Argyle in. most things, whicli 
was necessary for the support of his credit as well as for the 
Duke's ease, yet there were points in which Milton could not 
stir a step without the Duke, and in my opinion this was one 
of them. On this lie fell into a passion, and exclaimed that 
I waa so crusty as never to be of his opinion, and to oppose 
him in everything. On this I laughed full in his face, took to 
my hat, and said that if this waa the way in which he chose 
to treat his friend and adviser, it was time I were gone, for I 
could be of no use to him. He calmed on this, and asked my 
reason for thinking as I did. I answered that the Member 
of Parliament for the city of Edinburgh was of great conse- 
quence, as whoever held that was sure of the political govern- 
ment of the country, and without it no man would be of any 
consequence ; that hb lady, being the Duke's niece, was against 
him ; for as in political business no regard was paid to blood, 
that very circumstance was hostile to his design ; for it was 
not to be supposed that the Duke of Argyle would allow a 
young nobleman from the south, who had made himself a man 
of import^ce in the north by having obtained the guardian- 
Bhip of the heir of one of our greatest families in his minority, 
to take the capital of Scotland by a coup-de-main, and tJiere- 
by undermine or subvert his political interest, for without his 
viceroyalty in Scotland, his Grace was of no importance in 
the Slate. I added that it was impossible to conceive that tJie 
Duke would be so blind as not to see that a young man of his 
aspiring temper and superior talents would [not] think of 
making himself member for Edinbui^h, merely to show liia 
address in political canvassing, to lay himself at the feet of his 
wife's uacle, This, with much more that I represented to 
him, seemed to open his eyes ; yet he still went on, for he 
could not desist from the pleasure of the courtship, though he 
had little prospect of success. 
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He came at last to be contented with the glory of driving 
FoiTester off the field, which was not difficult to do ; for when 
Charles had the freedom of the tity pi^-ipnted to him, and a 
dinner given him on the occasion, he lessened the candidate so 
much in their eyes by his fine yein of ridicule, thii the dulike 
of the Town Council was incri'a'jed to aversion But Charlt's, 
while he efFected one part of his purpose, f«led m another, 
for though he drove away his n\-i\, he guned no ground lor 
himself. He was imprudent and loo^e-tongued enough to 
ridicule the good old King Georgp 11 , which, though it was 
not unusual among young noblemen, and mdeed uita of all 
ranks, yet could not be endured by the citizens of Edmburgh 
who, seeing their King far ofi^ and daikly, were =!hofked with 
the freedoms that were used with him. Besides tins, Milton, 
who had been dazzled at first by Charles's shining talents and 
elegant flattery, began to grow cold, and drew off. He had 
sounded the uncle, and found in him a strong jealousy of the 
nephew, mixed with some contempt, the effect of vihich dis- 
covery was the gi-adual alienation of Milton, who had really 
been enamored of Charles, and perhaps secretly thought he 
could manage him, if he had success, with more absolute sway 
than he did the Duke of Argyle. 

After Charles returned to England he did not for some time 
desist, and I had much correspondence with him on the sub- 
ject ; some of his letters I have still, but I kept no copies of 
my own, which I have since regretted, as they were wrote 
with anxiety and exertion. When I was in London, in 1770, 
there was a gentleman who pressed me to pay a visit (o Lady 
Townshend, his mother, who having many letters of mine to 
her son, was desirous to see me ; but not choosing to be intro- 
duced anywhere by that gentleman, I missed the opportunity 
of recovering my letters, which I have since understood are 
burnt, with all Charles's correspondeace. The end of all was 
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fJiit Foirc tei lidvingi-etreafedfrom the field, having no friend 
but Bdi n SLiule, and a caveat being entered against Cliarles 
Town hPBd, the good town of Edinburgh were glad to take an 
inaigniliLint citizen for their member. 

While Mr Townahend was here, we had him chosen a 
member of the Select Society in one sitting (against the 
rules), that we might hear him spealc, which he aixordingly 
did at tlie next meeting, and was answered by Lord Elibank 
and Dr. Dick, who were superior to' him in argument and 
knowledge of the subject. Like a meteor, Charles dazzled 
for a momeul, but the brilliancy soon faded away, and left no 
very strong impression, so that when he returned to England 
at the end of two montlis, he had stayed k>ng enough here. 

I must not forget, however, to mention an anecdote or two 
of him, which will explain his character more. Nothing 
could excel the liveliness of Ms parts, nor the facility with 
which he made other people's thoughts his own in a moment. 

I called on him one morning at Dalkeith, when he said I 
had come most apropos, if not engaged, for that he was going 
to ride to Edinburgh to malte some calls ; and his wife being 
engaged to dine with the Duchess of Gordon, he would be 
veiy giad of a sm^l party in a tavern. I agreed, and we 
i-ode to Edinburgh together. When we drew near tliat city, 
ho begged me to ride on and bespeak a small dinner at a 
lavem, and get a friend or two if I could to join us, as he 
must turn to the left to call on some people who lived in that 
direction. I went to town directly, and luckily found Home 
and Ferguson in Kincaid's shop, and secured them, and sent a 
cady to Eobertson to ask him to meet us at the Cross Keys 
soon after two o'clock, who likewise came. During dinner, 
and for almost an hour after, Charles, who seemed to be 
fatigued with his morning visits, spoke not a single word, 
and we four went on with our kind of conversation, without 
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adverting to Mr. Townshend's absence. After he hal drunk 
a pint of claret, he seemed to awaken from his reverie, anrf 
then silenced us all with a torrent of colloquial eloquence, 
which was highly entertaining, for he gave ut. all our own 
ideas over again, embodied in the finest language, and deliv- 
ered in the most imprea&ive manner. When he parted from 
us, my friends remarkeil upon his excellence in (his talent, in 
which Robertson agreed with them, without, perhaps, being 
conscious that he was the most able proficient in that art. 

It was in the second week of August when the school at 
Musnelburgh was publicly examined, and when the ma^s- 
trafea gave what was called the Solan Goose Feast. I took 
this opportunity of inviting Mr. Townshend to visit the school, 
and to dine with the magistrates, as he was tutor to his Grace 
the Di}ke of Buccleueh, the lord superior of the town. IVIr. 
TowQshend sent Ihem a fine haunch of venison, and Mr, 
Cardonnel, who was magistrate at this time, took care to 
Assemble a brilliant company of men of letfers to meet Mr. 
Townshend, among whom were Home, Eobertsun, Ferguson, 
and WiUiam Wilkie,' There was a numerous company, and 
the best dinner they could make, Cardonnel, in his anxiety 
to have the venioon properly ruasted, had directed the cook to 
put a paste round it ; but she not having given it time enough, 
it came up to the table half raw, to the great disappointment 
of the company, but chiefly of a Colonel Parr, whose serious 
affliction made the resf of the company quite easy on the 
occasion, for he literally wept and shed bitter tears, and 
whined out what an unfortunate fellow he was, that the only 
haunch of venioon he had met with in Scotland, and the only 
one he had any chance of seeing while here, should be served 

* As to Cardonnel, see above, p, 3T9. Tii tJie Wllkia who figures in t1i9 
Booue the resider will recogniKe the great Greek soliolar, and author of the 
^ff<iniad, — Ed. 
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having begun to open, Parr, addressing himself to him, said 
something rude about the professors of SL Andrews (of which 
university Wilkie had very recently been chosen a member), 
and wished they would keep their students and pi-ofesaors 
within their walls, for that bia corps bad lately enlisted one of 
them, who was not only the most awkward beast, but the most 
unruly and debauched rascal that ever wore a red coat. 
Wilkie, who was indignant on this attack, and a very great 
master of horse-piay raillery, and in scolding feared neither 
man nor woman, repUed with witty aod successful tartness, 
which, however, did not silence the Colonel ; when the com 
pany took sides, and there ensued a brawling coavereatiOD, 
which lasted loo long. Mr. Townshend had interposed, with 
an intention to support Wilkie against his countryman ; but 
Wilkie, being heated, mistook him, and after two or three 
brushes on each side, silenced him as he bad done the 
Colonel; and the i-eport aferwai'ds went tliat Wilkie had 
completely foiled the English cliampion at his own weapons, 
— wit and raillery. But this was a mistake, for Mr. Towns- 
hend had not the least desire lo enter the lists with Wilkie, 
but whispered to me, who sat next to him, that as Wilkie 
grew brutal, he would put an end to the contest by makmg no 
answer. A silence ensued, which Cardonnel, one of the beat 
toast-masters, took advantage of by giving us three bumpers 
in less than two minutes ; all contest for victory was at an 
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end, and the company united again. Townshend said to me 
aflei'wards, when he came to talse his carriage at my house, 
that he had never met with a man who approached so near 
the two extremes of a god and a hrute as Wilkie did. 

Soon after this, Mr. Townshend, and the Countess and her 
daughter Lady Frances Seott, set out for London. This 
was a very clever child, whose humor and playfulness Mr. 
Townsbend's good nature had to encourage and protect against 
maternal discipline carried too far. He continued to protect 
and instruct her, and frequently employed her as hia aman- 
uensis, as she has frequently fold me since ; and added, that 
if he had not died when she was only sixteen, he would have 
made her a politician. 

Li the middle of September this year I went to Dumfries 
to meet my friends, as I usually did, and to accompany my 
friend Dr. "Wight, who had come from Dublin to Dumfries, 
and forward to Musselburgh to visit me. While "Wight was 
here, we supped one night in Edinburgh with the celebrated 
Dr. Franklio at Dr. Robertson's house, then at the head of 
the Cowgate, where he had come at "Wbitstmday, after hia 
being translated to Edinburgh. Dr. Franklin had bis son 
with him ; and besides "Wight and me, there were David 
Hume, Dr. CuUen, Adam Smith, and two or three more. 
"Wight and Franklin had met and breakfasted together in 
the inn at [ j without learning one another's names, 

but they were more than half acquainted when they met 
here. Wight, who could talk at random on all sciences with- 
out being very deeply skilled in any, took it into his head to 
be veiy eloquent on chemistry, a course of which he had 
attended in Dublin ; and perceiving that be diverted the 
company, particularly Franklin, who was a silent man, he 
kept it up with CuJlen, then professor of that science, who 
had imprudently committed himself with him, for the greatest 
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pnrt of the evening, fo the infinite diversion of the company, 
who took great dehght in seeing the gi-eat Professor foiled in 
his own science hy a novice. Franklin's son was open and 
communicative, and pleased the company better than his 
father ; and some of us observed indications of that decided 
difference of opinion between father and son which, in ilie 
American war, alienated them altogether. 

On our journey he [Dr. Wight] told me that he was hcaitily 
tired of his situation'as a dissentmg clergyman, and of the 
manner of life in DubUn, which, though social and convivul 
to the last degree, yet led to nothing, and gave him no heart- 
felt satjafaction, there being but a very few indeed with whom 
he could unite in truly confidential fiiendship. As I knew 
that the University of Glasgow were resolved to vacate Mr. 
Kuat's professorship if he remained much longer abroad, and 
as I happened likewise to know that he would not return dur- 
ing the life of Lord Hope, who was in a slow decline, I formed 
the plan of obtainmg his professorship, which was that of 
Hisfory, and m the gift of the Crown, for Dr. Wight, and I 
set about lo secuie it immediately. This was easily done, for 
I had access to hi= Grace the Duke of Queensberry, not only 
by writing to him myself, but by interesting John M'Kie Ross 
in the business, with whom both Wight and I were related, 
and also by means of Sir Gilbert Elliot we could secure Lord 
Bute ; while I, through Lord Milton, could gain the consent 
of the Duke of Argyle. I had favorable answere from every- 
body, and had no doubt of getting the place if it was vacated. 
Before I left Dumfries, 1 was witness to an extraordinary 
riot which took place there on Michaelmas, the day of tlie 
election of their m^istrates. Provost Bell had been two 
years dead, and the party which he had established in power, 
when be brought them over to then- natural protector, the 
good Duke of Queensberry, being desirous (o preserve tteir 
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influence, did not think they could do better than to raise Jolm 
Diekson, that Provost's nephew, to be their diicf magistrate. 
As this man was at present Convener of the Trades, who 
are powerful in Dumfries, and was popular among them, he 
thought his ambition would be easily gratified. But there 
were sundry objections to this measure. Andrew Crosbie, 
advocate, the son of a Provost of that name who had been 
a private supporter of Provost Bell, in opposition to the pai'ty 
of the Tories, thought this a proper time to attempt an over- 
turn of the present magistrates and managers, and put his own 
friends in their room, who would either be directed by Cros- 
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house, leii or twelve miles off, with several country gentlemen, 
hut there heing no soldiers in the town, had not attempted 
to disperse the mob by any other mefhod than remonstrance. - 
Thia affair ended in a very expensive lawsuit, and Dickson's 
right to be provost was established. Wight was on his return 
to Dublin, and I on mine home ; so I took leave of my frienda 
on Monday, tliat I might see our grandfather, who by that 
time had an assistant. 

On Tuesday morning, October 2d, on my return from this 
visit to Dumfries, I got to Moffat, where I knew John Home 
was, as he usually passed two or three weeks every season 
(here. He introduced me to M'Pherson in the bowling-green, 
as I have narrated in a letter to the Highland Society. He 
was good-looking, of a large size, with very thick legs, to hide 
which he generally wore boots, though not then the fashion. 
He appeared to me proud and reserved, and shunned dining 
with us on some pretence. I knew him intimately after- 
wards.* 

The Duke of Argyle made Ms usual visit to Argyleshire in 
October, and stopped for a week or two at Brunstane, Lord 
Milton's, as he now seldom occupied his lodging in the Abbey, 
not caring to be troubled with too many i-isitors from the city 
of Edinburgh. I was sent for to him, and passed a very 
agreeable day. He rallied me on my friend Charles Towns- 
hend's attempt to steal the city of Edinburgh, and said he was 
not a very dutiful nephew. His Grace knew perfectly my in- 
timacy with hira, and so did not push the conversation, 

* The letter raferred to is in the Report of the Highlaud Soeiaty on the 
autlienticity»of the Po&ua of Oasinn, p. 66. He states that Macphersoa 
showed some unSnished fragments, antl coLtiuues; "Mr. Home iad been 
highly delighted with them ; tind when he showed them to me, I was pei-- 
fecfly aatonished at the poetical ganiua displayed in tliera. We agreed that 
it vrm & precious diaoovery, and that as soon as possible it should ba pub- 
lished to the world." — Eo. 
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It w M diei thi-> iLat I was persuaded by William John- 
Btone, advot,-Wej now &ii William Piilteney, and Adam Fer- 
guson, to write what was c lUed the Militia Pamphlet, under 
the signature of "A FieehoWer of Ayrshire," which I t^ose, 
because that was laid to be the only shire in Scotland out of 
which there had not issued a single rebel in 1745.* After an 
hours colli eisation with the two gentlemen I have mentioned, 
I undertook to wnte tlie pamphlet, and finished it in a fort- 
night, ind tamed it to Johnstone, who was Hghly pleased 
with it, and, after showing it to Ferguson, had it transcribed 
by hia own cleik ijid then shown to Eohertaon, who believed 
It to be of Johnstone s wilting, as he had told him that tie 
thoi 1 name ■« is to be concealed. Eobertson was well pleased, 
though he took no great concern about those kind of writings, 
and added a short paragraph in page [ ], which he laugh- 
ingly alleged was the cause of its success, for great am 
expected success it certainly liad ; for it hit the tone of the 
country at that time, which being irritated at the line which 
was di'awn between Scotland and England with respect to 
militia, was very desirous to have appheation made for it in 
the approaching session of Parliament. Much honor was 
done to this pamphlnt, for the Honorable George, now Mai'- 
quis Townshcnd, had it republisihed at London, with a preface 
of his own writing, as a Provost Ferguson of Ayr had done 

* The pamphlet here referred to is called " Tha Question relating to a 
SEola Militia considered, in a Letter to the Lords and GenOemen who hays 
concerted the form of law for that establishment. By a Freeholder." The 
Act which placed the militia of England nearly in its praaant position had 
been passed by the axartions of the author'e friend, Charles To vnshe d i 
17BT. When a proposal for extending tha system to Scotli^d was s g 
gested, ministers ware afraid to arm the people among wh m tl e nrra 
lion of 1746 had occurred, and the feud between Jaoobita and Ee oludo lit 
was still fi'esh. It is onrions that, for a reason almost ident oal Irel in 1 h is 
been excepted fram tha Volunteer organization of a centu y later It was 
not until 1783 that the MiliHa Acts ware extended to Scotland. — Ed, 
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Iiere. I liad likewise a very flattering note from Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, wlio moved for the Scoteh militia in tiie next session 
of Parliament, for he wrote me that he had only spoken the 
substance of my pamphlet in the House, and had got more 
praise for it from friends than for any speech he had formerly ■ 
made; but this did not happen till spring 1760, when a bill 
having been ordered and brought in, was rejected. Robert 
Dundas, then Lord Advocate, opposed it keenJy, and it was 
sMd in party publications that this speech was the price paid 
for his being made President immediately after. But my be- 
lief is, that as political principles were formed in the school 
of the disciples and followers of Sir Robert Walpole, whose 
ostensible motive, if not his governing one, was a fear of the 
family of Stuart, Diindas sincerely thought lliat arming Scot- 
land was dangerous, though he rested his argument chiefly on 
a less unpopular topic — via. that a militia would ruin our 
rising manufactures. Fei^uson had published a very superior 
militia pamphlet in London a year or two before, in which all 
the genuine principles of that kind of national defence were 
clearly unfolded. The parties here were so warm at this lime 
that it was necessary to conceal the names of authors, to which 
I had an additional motive, from a hiat of Dr. Cullen's ; for, 
supping one night with him, Dr. Wight being only in com- 
pany, after praising the pamphlet, he added that he did not 
know the author, and was glad of it, for he who occasionally 
saw so many of the superior orders, could assure us that those 
pamphlets, which were ascribed to clergymen, had rwsed a 
spirit of envy and jealousy of tlic clergy, which it would not 
be easy to stand. As, since the days of the faction about the 
tragedy of Douglas, three or four of us were supposed to be 
the authors of all the pamphlets which raised pubhc attention, 
we sheltered ourselves in the crowd ; and it was a good white 
before the real writere were found out. 
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SiXJILi-iD — HlBl tATE AND THE COMUNY 

Millar the Bookseller — Benjamis Fr. nkl' 



This yeir [1760] -nis tLe mo'^t imporhnt of my life fo 
lefjie the enlot it I w-is un tel with the met i-sludble fuenl 
aad u)mpaQion that iny mortal e\er [oa'iessed Mj j jiilh 
had been spent in a lam purauil for my hr^t love whith I 
hive mentioned as far bitk a« the yeai 1735 hod kept entiie 
posae'^ion till 175^ ly means of hei coquetrj and my jrieso 
lution She was of "iupenoi undeialan Img is v, ell a'' 1 cauty 
In this list fihe won] 1 have excelled mo t women of 1 n time 
had she not been the wor^t dancer in the world which she 
could not be pre^ailnd on to leave off thoif,h her ennoia 
niah laughed ind lejoiced it her persevering Itllj Though 
she had a bad voice anl a bii ear &he wis a great mi&treia 
of conveisation, having both wit and humor and with an air 
of haughty prudery had enough of coquetry both to ittnct 
and retain her 1o\bis of whom she hid many 

An eatly inclination she had to a joung gentlpmin who 
was pieventedfiom raari-jing hei and was soon after killed 
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at the battle of Fontemij', made her difficult to plea=e. I had 
never fairly put ihc quefclion to her till about the j"ear 1752, 
when aha expresaly refu&ed me. This made me lessen the 
number of my visits, and made her i-estram her coquptry. 
Soon afler another came in my way, whose beauty and 
atti'actions made me forget the former, to whom, though ohe 
was inferior in sense and even in beauly, yet being ten years 
younger, and having gayely of spirit, I became deeply enatn- 
ored, and was in full belief that I had gained her affections, 
when I was informed that the Lad suddenly given her hand 
to a young man in every respect, except in birth perhaps, 
beneath her notice. In both those ladies I believe their 
vanity prevailed against affection. They could not think of 
being wife of a minister. The first attempted after this lo 
ensnare me again, but I escaped. To have done with her, 
and to justify me — two gentlemen of my friends addressed 
her vehemently, Adam Ferguson, and Robert Keith the am- 
bassador. The first, l^il0 pleased her much, was rejected for 
the same reason I was : be had been a clergyman, and though 
in a more lucrative profession now, it was not higher. Her 
rejection of the second, I believe, was owing chiefly to prin- 
ciple. Though he was twenty-four years older than her, hia 
rank was an attraction which balancd that; but she could 
not hear the idea of quarreUmg with his daughters, some of 
whom were her companions, and not mucii younger tbaa her- 
self. At last, after having rejected rieh and poor, young and 
old, to the number of half a score, she gave her hand, at 
forty-five, to the worse-tempered and most foolish of all her 
lovers, who had a bare competency, and which, added to ber 
fortune, hardly made them independent. They led a miser- 
able life, and parted ; soon after which he died, and she then 
lived respectably to an advanced ago. 

I owed my good fortune to the friendship of John Home, 
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wlio pointed out tlie young lady to me as a proper object of 
suit, without which I should, never have attempted it, on 
account of the inequality of her age and mine, for she was 
thee just past seventeen when I was thirty-eight. I was well 
acquainted with her sister and her as children, and saw that 
they were very remariahle ; the eldest, Sarah, for beauty 
aud elegance, accompanied with good sense and a grave and 
reserved demeanor ; the second for an expressive and lively 
countenance, with a fine bloom, and hair of a dark flaxen 
oolor. She had excellent parts, t]iougt uncultivated and 
uncommon, and a striking cheerfuluess and vivacity of man- 
ner. After nine months' courtship, at first hy silent and 
imperceptible approaches, and for three months by a close 
though unwarhke siege, I obtained her heart and hand, and 
no man ever made a happier conquest ; for, with a superior 
understanding and great discernment for her age, she had an 
ease and piopnety of manneio which made hei to be well 
received, and indeed much distinguished, in every company. 
Having lost her father and mothei when her siiter was five 
years of age and she only two — the tathei, on Christmas- 
day, 1744, and the mothei on the same fesfiva] in 1745, of 
the small-poi. — each ot their tiustees (tor fliey were co-heir- 
esses of Heathpool in Hoithumherland, Kiiknewton parish, 
then only £ 180 per ^nnum), Mr Colhngwood of Unthank, 
cousin-german of their mother, took the eldest under his care ; 
and- Mr. "William Home, minister of Polwarth, who had mar- 
ried their father's sister, Mary Eoddam, had the charge of 
the youngest. By this division, Sarah, the eldest, had seem- 
ingly many advantages above her' sister, for she lived with 
superior people, who frequented, and were indeed allied to, 
the best families in their county, attended the best schools in 
Newcastle, and was one year in the first boarding-school in 
Edinbui^h ; and accordingly turned out an elegant and well- 
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brud ■iiomaii, speaking perfectly good English, without the 
rouglinefs peculiar to the local dialect, and was admired, 
courted, and respected wherever she went. Yet Mary, the 
younger, with no advantage but that of living with an aunt of 
superior understanding and great worth, though much unedu- 
cated, and having only one year of the Edinburgh boarding- 
Echooi, soon had her mind enlarged and her talents improved 
by some instruction, and the conversation of those who fre- 
quented us, insomuch that in not more than one year after our 
marriage, she appeared not only without any seeming defect in 
her education, but like a person of high endowments. Indeed, 
the quickness of her parts and the extent of her understand- 
ing were surprising, and her talent both in speaking and 
writing, and in delicacy of taste, truly as admirable as any 
woman I ever knew. Add to this that she was noble and 
generous in the highest degree, compassionate even to weak- 
ness, and, if her friends were in distress, totally forgetful and 
negligent of herself. I do not think it is possible I could 
derive greater satisfaction from any circumstance in human 
life than I did from the high approbation which was given to 
my choice by the very superior men who were my closest and 
most discerning friends, such as Ferguson, Eobertson, Blair, 
and Bannatme, not meiely bj words but'bj the open, respect- 
ful, and confidential manner m which Ihey convprsed with her. 
On the 14th of Octobei was made the important change in 
my situation, m John Home s hou^e in Alison's Square, 
when he was absent at Lord Eghntouns, who had become a 
favorite of the Earl of Bute % verj much b) John's means. 
He was indeed a very able as well is i-a agieeable man, 
though hii edication had been swlly n<^lccted We had sun- 
dry visits next day, and among the foremost came Sir HaiTy 
Erskine and Mr. Alexander Wedderburn. I was not then 
much acquainted with' the first, but as he was older than me 
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by several years, and Faimy Wedderburn, of wbom he was 
then in full pursuit, was as much older than my young wife, I 
guessed that the real motive of this visit, as my friend Wed- 
derbum seldom did anything without a reason, was to see 
how such an unequal couple would loot on the day after 
their marriago. 

"We remained in Edinburgh till Tuesday the 2Ist of Octo- 
ber, when Baron Grant's lady came in her coach to carry us 
to Castlesleada, some necessary repsura in the manse not being 
yet finished. There I had tbe pleasure to find that my wife 
could acquit herself equally well in all companies, and had 
nothing to wish for in the article of behavior. We went home 
on Saturday morning, and the Grants followed us to dinner, 
and were met by the Cardonnels, 

While I was busy with this important change in my domes- 
tic state, I ^as apphed to by a friend to write a satirical pam- 
phlet in my ironical style against the opposers of the Scotch 
Militia Bill, which had been rejected in the preceding session. 
Being too much engaged to attempt anything of that kind at 
the time, I proposed that it should be intrusted to Adam Fer- 
guson, then living at Inveresk, prejiaring his academical lec- 
tures. My friend answered tliat he was excellent at serious 
works, hut could turn nothing into ridicule, as he had no 
humor: I answered, tbat he did not know him sufficiently, hut 
advised him to go and try him, as he would undertake noth- 
ing that he was not able to execute. This happened about 
the month of August, and Fei^son having undertaken it, 
executed that little work called " Sister Peg," in the style of 
Dr. Arbuthnot's " John Bull," which excited both admiration 
and animosity. The real author was carefully concealed, 
though it was generally ascribed to me, as I had written two 
small pieces in the same ironical style. The public had no 
doubt but that it was the work of one out of four of us, if not 
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tlie joint work of us all. The secret was well kept by at least 
ten or a dozen raalea and fema,les. This pamphlet occasioned 
a very ludicrous scene between David Hume and Dr. Jardine, 
who was in the secret. David was a great blab, aiid could 
conceal nothing that he thought for the honor of his friends, 
and therefore it had been agreed to tell him of none of our 
productions, except such as might have been published at the 
Cross. He sent for Jardine, whom he first suspected of being 
tiie author, who denying his capacity for such a work, he fixed 
on me (never dreaming of Ferguson) ; and when Jardine pre- 
tended ignorance, or refused to gratify him, he told him he 
had written it himself in an idle hour, and desired Jardine 
to mention him as the author everywhere, that it might not 
fall on some of us, who were not so able to bear it. This 
1 could not have believed, had not David himself written 
me a letter to that purpose, which I shall transcribe in the 
margin.* 

His M^'esty George II. died on the 25th of October, which 
put the whole nation in mourning. John Home came to town 
for a night or two, on his way to London, with Lord Eglinton, 
when began hia greatness, for he might really have been said 
to have been the second man in the kingdom while Bute re- 
mained in power, which influence he used not to his own ad- 
vancement to wealth or power — for he never asked anything 
for himself, and, strange to tell, never was offered anything by 
his patron — but for the service of his friends, or of those who, 
by flattery and application, acquired the title of such, for ho 
was easily deluded by pretences, especially to those of roman- 
tic Tiilor. The celebrated Colonel Johnston, afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Minorca, owed to Mm his being restored to the lino 
of- preferment of which the late King had deprived him, for 

* The latter will be found in the Life rotd Grrrespondeace of David Htcme, 
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his iDSolent bchavioi- to a country gentleman in the playhouse ; 
and George Jolmstone likewise,* 

Towards the end of December I went to Polwarth with 
Mr. Home, my wife's uncle, aad one of her gusirdians, and 
went to TJnthank to visit Mr. Collingwood the other, with For- 
rester the attorney, to settle our affairs, — a trusty fellow, who 
had already made a large fortune, and, what amused me much, 
taken the tone of a discontented patriot so strongly against 
the ministry of his Graee, that they were obliged in a year or 
two to let bim have a share in the management. Alexander 
Collingwood of Unthank, Esq., the cousin-merman of my wife's 
mother, was weak and vainglorious, proud of his family, and 
in all, and above all, of his wife, whom be obUged us to visit, 
and whom wo found verj handsome and very clever, — too 
much so for the squire. 

Wo returned by Langton, as we had come, where lived 
Alexander Davidson and his wife, — two worthy people, who 
had acquired an independent estate by fai'ming, which had not 
been frequently done at that time. [Heathpool], our estate, 
lies three miles from Langton, southwest, up Beumont Water, 
and is a beautiful highland place. I had not ^een absent 
above five or six days, and found my wife at my father's, 
where she was the joy and delight of the old folks. At that 
time, indeed, she was irresistible ; for to youth and beauty 
she added a cheerful frankness and cordiality in her manner, 
whieh, joined with an agrpcable elocution and lively wit, at- ■ 
tracted all who saw her, which was not relished by my old 
flame, who, in the midst of forced praise, attempted a species of 
detraction, which was completely foiled by the good-humored 
indifference, or rather contempt, with which it was received. 

* The former, Jame« Johnston, tiecame sultsequenlly Governor of Quebeo. 
George Johnstone was Goveinor of West Flurida, and anlhor of Thmshls on 
oar Acqiiiiilioiis ia the Eaei IniHei. — En. 
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This young lady, of uncommon part? and understanding, but, 
a degree of vanity on account of trifling or imaginary quali- 
ties, ended her career at last in a very exemplary manner, as 
I have before slated. 

Early in this year (17G1^ my wife's elder sister, Miss Eod- 
dam, paid us a visit, and remained with us till she was mar- 
ried. She was a beautiful and elegant young woman, some- 
what taller than her sister, and was a finer woman ; but she 
was grave and reserved ; and though she had good sense, and 
was perfectly hearty, she was not only inferior to her sister in 
point of understanding, but in that lively and striking expres- 
sion of feeling and sentiment which never failed to attract. 

They were knit together with the most sisteriy love, in 
which, However, the younger surpassed, not having one self- 
ish comer in her whole soul, and being at all times willing to 
sacrifice her life for those she loved. This young lady soon 
attracted our friend Dr. Adam Ferguson's warmest addresses, 
to the ardor of which she put an end as soon as he explained 
himself, for, with a frankness and dignity becoming her char- 
acter, she assured him that, had she not been inviolably 
engaged to another gentleman, she would not have hastily 
rejected his addresses, as his character and manner were very 
agreeable to her, and therefore prayed him to discontinue his 
suit to her, as she could not listen to him, on this subject, 
but would be happy in his friendship, and the continuance of 
a society so plesising to her. With this he reluctantly com- 
plied, but frequenied our house as much as ever till she was 
married. 

The gentleman she was engaged to was John Erasmus 
Blackett, Esq., the youngest brother of Sir Edward Blackett, 
Bart., of Malfen, in' Northumberland, — a man of lai^e for- 
tune, who represented the elder branch of the Blackett family, 
then in Sir Walter Blackett Coverley, who was the nephew 
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(t the ht Si "ft ill am Biackett of Newca tie John E 
Bh kelt was a ^ eiy handiome Toung man of ib ut tl irty 
who hid heen Vied at Lveipool with Sir [ ] Cuilffe 
anl WIS now settled paitn r with Mi AUeimin S m=fn an 
eminent coai-deaier m Newrastle Tiho BlaLk^-tt wis called 
Eiaamus after Erasmus Lewis who was seeretirj to L id 
Oxf ird in Queen Anne s time and an intimate friend f his 
fitheis Tohn Blickett Eiq,of [ ] in lorkahire who 

never was baronet, having died hefore his linde, Sir Edward 
Biackett. JoLq Erasmus was at this time a eaptain and pay- 
master in Ms brother's regiment of Northumberland Militia, 
lately raised, and quartered at Berwick since March or April, 
1760. As Miss Eoddam was not of age till March, the mar- 
riage was delayed till after that time, iThen she could dispose 
of her moiety of the estate As this did not shake Miss Rod- 
dam, tliat quieted a suspicion which some of her friends enter-' 
tajned that he meant to diaw off But he came and visited «s 
in the end of Januaiy when e\ery shadow of doubt of his 
fulfilling his engagement was d saipited. 

I was only afraid that a man so imperfectly educated as he 
had heen, and of ordinary talents, could not long predomi- 
nate in the breast of a young lady who had sense and sensi- 
bility enough to relish the conversation of (he high-minded 
and enlightened philosopher, who had enough of the world, 
however, to be entitled to the name of the Polite Philosopher. 

I returned with Mr, Biackett in the beginning of February 
to Berwick and Wooler, where I met the trustees, where (he 
estate was let to Ralph Compton, the second son of our 
former tenant, for the usual term, and rose from £ 180 per 
annum to £ 283. Before we parted, Mr. Biackett settled 
with me that he would come to us in April, and complete his 
engagement. He went on from Alnwick, and I to the roup 
at Wooler. 
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He came, accordingly, at the time appointed, from Berwick, 
attended by a brother captain, Edward Adams, whose mother 
was a Collingwood, a grandaunt of the young ladies. They 
came first to my house for a day, and went to Edinbui^h, 
where we followed them two days aifer, where the young 
couple were married by Mr. Car, of the English chapel, as 
they were both Episcopalians. 

The day after the marriage Blackett gave us a handsome 
dinner at Fortune's, for which he only charged half a crown 
a head, and said he then never charged more for the best 
dinner of two courses and a dessert which he could set down. 
Mr. Ferguson dined with us. Next day they came to Mussel- 
burgh for two days, and then departed for Newcastle through 
Berwick, where the regiment slill was. There was one 
thing very remarkable of that regiment, which, though six 
hundred strong, from all parts of the county, yet lost not one 
man for one year and four months. So much for the health- 
iness of Berwick. 

My youngest sister, Janet a btautiful elegant and pleasing 
joung woman, was married at Loi don wtere she had gone 
to be with her sister, on Aiigist 30th 17t>0 with Cipliin 
Thomas Bell, a nephew of Proyost BelK who hid been 
captain of a trading vessel in the Medilerranean and having 
been attacked by a Spamih pnvateei took her after % short 
engagement, and got £ 1 000 as his share of tl e prize He 
was a very sensible, clevei man much esteemed b} hia ccni 
panions, and had become an insurance biolicr 

On the first of July this year my wife brought me a daugh- 
ter, and my sister gave a son to Thomas Bell on the 6th of 
the same month. He was the first of eight sons she had, 
seven of whom were running, of whom Carlyle, whom we 
took in 1782 at two years old. is the youngest, who are all 
aliye in 1804, and eight daughters all well married, and have 
many children. 
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His Grace Archibald Duke of Argyle died early in spring, 
as suddenly almost, and at the same age of seventy-seved, as 
his Majesty, George II, had done in October preceding On 
this occasion Lord Bute wrote a 'sery kind Ittler to Lord 
Milton, the friend ind sub-mimater of Ai^yle, lamenting hi" 
loss, and assunng him that there should be no chinge in 
respect to him Adam Feiguson ■nao with MiIlJDn when he 
receiyed this letter to whom he ga\e it aftei leadmg it, lay 
ing, "Is this man sincere?" to which Ferguson, on perusal, 
"I have no doubt that he was so when he wrote it." Milton 
declined being longer employed ; and it was well, for he soon 
fell info that decline of mental powers which lasted till his 
death, in 1766. Lord Bute tried to make his brother, Stuart 
M'Kenzie, aueeeed Milton, but he neither had talents nor 
inclination. Baron Mure, who was a man of business and 
of sound sense, was employed while Lord Bute was in 
powei'. 

In this year I lost my grandfather and grandmother Eobin- 
son, ti-nly respectable people in their day. He died fii-^t, at 
the age of eighty-six, and she, who was half a year younger 
than him, gave way (o fete just six months after him. 

When my wife was perfectly recovered, I found myself un- 
der the necessity of carrying her to Newcastle to visit her 
sister, to whom she was most tenderly attached. Mr. Blackett 
was then living in Pilgrim Street, a small but very pleasant 
house near the gate. This was in the beginning of October, 
when the judges were in town, and a great crowd of company. 
Mr. Blacfcett's brother Henry, the clei^yman, was then with 
him, who was an Oxonian, a good scholar, and a very agree- 
able man of the world. We were visited by all their friends 
in Newcastle and in the neighborhood, and made many agree- 
able acquaintance. Sir Waller Blackett was one who lived 
in a fine old house, directly opposite to Mr. Blackett. He 
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was a very genteel, fine-looking man, turned of forty, who had 
not heen happy with his lady, the daughter (natural) of his 
uncle, Su- "William Blackett, who had left him and her heiia 
of his estate, provided they intermarried. He fulfilled the will 
most &»dially, for he was in loye with his cousin ; hut she re- 
luctantly, hecause she did not care for him. By report she 
wsa of superior understandmg to him ; for he was not a man 
of remarkable parts, but strong in friendship, Uberality, and 
public spirit; and he had a great fortune, not less (han 
£20,000, with which he amply gratified his own disposition. 
He was ostentatious, and fond of popularity, which he gained 
by his public charities 5 but lived to lose it entirely. He was 
long member from the town of Newcastle, but never would 
ask any favors of Ministers, while m the mean time he brought 
in a clever colleague, a Mr. Ridley, who got all the favors 
from Ministers, having both Sir Walter's interest and his own, 
by which the credit of the former witli his townsmen was 
much shaken. 

Our sister,. Mrs. Blackett, luckily proved a great favorite of 
Sir Walter's, as his cousin, John Erasmus, Lad been before, 
to whom he gave tiie payment of his lea5 mines, which being 
very productive, was a place of profit. 

Mr. Collingwood of Chirton was another valuable acquaint- 
ance : he was Recorder of the town, and a lawyer of great 
ability. Though but the second brother, he had acquired the 
family estate in consequence of the dissipation of the elder, 
who was representative of an ancient family, and whose son 
is Vice-Admiral Collingwood, the husband of Mrs. Blaekett's 
eldest daughter. The Itecorder had acquired Chirton by mar- 
riage ; for a laird of Eoddam, one of the five families in the 
county who were proprietors before the Conquest, having been 
an attorney at Newcastle, had purchased the estate of Chirton, 
which he left to his two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, one 
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of whom married a Mr. Hillon Lawson and the other Mr. 
Collingwood, while the ancient mauor of E«ddani went by 
entail to hia nephew, Admiral Eoddam, There were two 
houses at Chirton, only divided from each other by a road ; 
and hy far tte best was the possession of Mary, the eldest 
sister, and her husband Lawson, which had, in the end of the 
17th century, belonged to Archibald, the first Duke of Argyle, 
who had built or repaired it as a convenient place between 
London and Inveraiy on' hia journey to and from the capital. 
It was at this house that he died, on one of those journeys. 
This house is now the possession of Adam do Cardoanel 
Lawson, Esq., which was leii 1« his mother, Ann Hilton, hy 
her cousin Hilton Lawson ; because if her brother, a Kev. 
Mr. Hilton, had not died, he would have fallen heir to that 
and several other estates of Mr. Lawson's. This gentleman 
is the son and heir of my old friend Mansfield de Cardonnel, 
formerly mentioned.* 

Those families adopted our two wives as their relations, as 
their father was a descendant of the family of Roddam, and 
'their mother of that of Collingwood of TJnthank, who was 
related to both. 

At this period there were not many conversible gentlemen 
in Newcastle, which made one value Mr. Collingwood the 
more ; for the men were in general very ill educated, while 
the ladies, who were bred in the south, by their appearance 
and manners, seemed to he veiy unequally yoked. The 
clergy at the time were almost all underbred, there being 
only one ricar in the town, and the rest only curates or lectur- 
ers. Sometimes a neighboring clergyman of university educa- 
tion accepted of a lectureship for the sake of liymg m town 
in the wmter, though the salaries were no more than £ 100 ; 
yet, had it not been for the ladies, the state of society would 
* See above, p. 179. 
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have tiien beea diaagreeable. For many years past it has 
been totally different. 

At a grand dancing aasembly our ladies were gratified'as 
much as they could he, for Mrs. Blackett had the honor of 
dancing with the Duke of Portland, and her sister with Vis- 
count Torrington, and had the approbation of a very numerous 
company for their genteel appearance and good looks. 

His Grace had come down to take care of his parliamentary 
interest, having great estate in the norihem counties. He 
was opposed in Cumberland by Sir James Lowther, who, 
after a ten years' war, drove the beaten Duke, with infinite 
loaa of money, out of the north. Lowther went off conqueror, 
but more detested than any man alive, as a shameless political 
sharper, a domestic bashaw, and an intolerable tyrant over his 
tenants and dependents. John Home cried him up as the 
bravest and most generous of men ; and be flattered and ohhged 
John because he had the ear of Lord Bute, whose eldest 
daughter, aji amiable and patient woman, he had married and 
abused. Home prevailed with him to prefer George John- 
stone, the Governor of Florida, to Admual EUiot, for one of 
his seats in ParHament, though he was by no means the best 
man of the two ; but what was still more flattering to John, in 
two duels he was involved m {neither of which, however, took 
place), he took him for his second. John cried him up for 
every good quality, while Ferguson, who had seen him often, 
said he thought him a very stupid man. Bob Hume, who 
hved nme months in his house in London, attending his cousin, 
Su- Michael Flemmg, with wbom he went fo Groaingen, 
thought him a capricious, and sometimes a brutal, head of a 
family. Eobert Adam told me many stories of him, which 
made me conclude that ho was truly a madman, though too 
rich to be confined. 

As Mrs. C. had never been in that country before, we made 
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several excursions in the neigtborhood, such as to Tynemouth 
and Durham ; and on our return home visited the Roddams, 
though there were only there the old lady and her two daugh- 
tens. The Admiral, who succeeded his elder brother in a few 
years, built himself a handsome house, and improved the 
place. lie had three wives, but no children. 

In the beginning of 1762 was instituted the famous club 
called " The Poller," which lasted in great vigor down to the 
year 1784. About the third or fourlli meeting, we thought of 
giving it a name that would be of uncertain meaning, and not 
be so directly offensive as (iat of Militia Club to the enemies 
of that institution. Adam Fei^uson fell luckily on the name 
of " Poker," which we perfectly understood, and was at the 
same tune an enigma to tie public* This club consisted of 
all the literati of Edinburgh and its neighborhood, most of 
whom had been members of the Select Society, except very 
few indeed who adhered to the enemies of militia, together 
with a, great many coimtry gentlemen, who, though not always 
resident in town, yet were aealoua friends to a Scotch militia, 
and warm in their resentment on ita being refused ta us, and 
an iavidious line drawn between Scotland and England. The 
establishment was frugal and moderate, as that of all clubs 
for a public purpose ought to be. "We met at our old land- 
lord's of the DiVersorium, now near the Cross, the dinner on 
the table soon after two o'clock, at one shilling a head, the 
wine to be confined lo sherry and claret, and the reckoning to 
be called at six o'clock. Afler the first fifteen, who were 
chosen by nomination, the members were to be chosen by 
ballot, two black balls to exclude the candidate. There was 
to be a new preses chosen at every meeting. William John- 
stone, Esq., now Sir William Pulteney, was chosen secretary 
of the club, with a charge of all publications that might be 
'* An iii9trumeut for atlrdng up ttie milittn question. — Ea. 
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thought necessary by him, and two other members with whom 
he was to consult. In a laughing humor, Andrew Crosbie 
was chosen Assassin, in case any officer of that sort should 
be needed ; but David Hume was added as his Assessor, with- 
out whose assent nothing should be done, so that between p?MS 
and minus there was likely to be no bloodshed. 

This club conlinued to be in great perfection for six or 
seven years, because the expense was moderate, while every 
member was pleased with the entertainment aa well as the 
company. During these seven years a very constant attend- 
ant told me that he never observed even an approach lo in- 
ebriety in any of the members. At fie end of tlmt period, 
by means of an iinluclty quarrel between one or two of the 
members and our landlord, who was an absurd fool, the club 
left his house and went to Fortune's, the most fashionable 
tavern in town, where the dinners were more showy, but not 
better, and the wines only dearer ; but the day's expense soon 
came to three times as much as the ordmary bill at Thomas 
Nicholson's, which made many of the members, not the least 
conversible, lessen the number of days of attendance ; and, 
what was worse, as the club had long drawn the attention of 
the public, many members were admitted whose minds were 
not congenial with the old members. "When this change 
seemed to be in danger of essentially hurting the club, a few 
of us had recourse to a plan for keeping the old members to- 
gether, which was that of establishing a new club, to be called 
the " Tuesday," to meet on that day, and dme together, with- 
out deserting the Poker. This lasted for two years at Som- 
mer's tavern ; for we did not go to Nicholson's for fear of 
giving offence. In the mean time, the Poker dwindled away 
by the death or de'iertion of many of the members ■who had 
lately been brought in, and then we broke up the Tuesday, 
and frequented the Poker, I found in the ban.ds of Ferguson 
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a list of tUs club, taken in 1774, and wrote by Commissioner 
James Edgar, to whicii, in other hands, were added the new 
members as they were elected. I have seen no list previous 
to this i bat from 1762 to '84, sundry members must have 
died, two of whom I remember — viz. Dr. Jardioe and Am- 
bassador Keith ; Dr. Gregory, too, might be added, but lie did 
not attend above once or twice. The amount of the whole on 
this list is sixty-six.* When James Edgar was in Paris .with 
Sir Laurence Dundas, his cousin, during the flourisliing state 
of this club, be was asked by D'AIembert to go with bim to 
their club of literati at Paris ; to which he answered that he 
had no curiosity to visit them, as he had a club at Edinburgh, 
with whom he dined weekly, composed, he believed, of lie 
ablest men in Europe. Similar to this was a saying of Prin- 
cess Dashcoff, when disputing one day with me at Euxfon 
about the superiority of Edinburgh, as a residence, to moat 
other cities in Europe, when, having alleged sundry particulars 
in which I thought we excelled, none of which she would admit 
of, — " No," says she, " but I know one article which you have 
not mentioned, in which I must give you the precedency ; 
which is, that of all the sensible men I have met with in my 
travels through Europe, yours at Edinburgh are the most 
sensible." Let me add one testimony more, that of the Hon- 
orable General James MuiTay, Lord Elibank's brother, a man 
of fashion and of the world. Being at the Cross (the 'Change) 
one day, just before the hour of dinner, which by that time 
was prolonged to three o'clock, he came up to me, and asked 
me if I had yet met with his brother Ehbank. I answered, 

* The list has be«n already printed in the Snpplemant to Tytlev's lAfe of 
Kames, with soma iniiccurate extracts tiom Cartyle's MS. This is the test 
estant account of this cncious institntion, and nothing of value couid be 
added to it aTon tvora the minutes of its proceedings, which the Editor saw 
in the hands of Ihe late Sir Adam Ferguson. — Ed. 
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" No ; waa he expecting him in town that day ? " " Yes," said 
he ! " he promised to come, and introduce me to the Poker." 
" If that is all your business," replied I, " and you will accept 
of me as your introductor, I shall be glad of the honor ; and 
perhaps your brother may come late, as he Bometimes does." 
He accepted, and the club happened to be very well attended. 
When we broke up, between seven and eight o'clock, it being 
summer, and I was proceeding down street to take my horse 
to Musselburgh, he came up with me, and esdaimed, " Ah, 
Doctor ! I never was so much disappointed in all my life as 
at your club, for I expected to sit silent and listen to a parcel 
of pedants descanting on learned subjects out of my range of 
knowledge ; but instead of that, I have met with an agreeable, 
polite, and lively company of gentlemen, in whose conversation 
I have joined and partaken with the greatest delight," As 
Murray was a very aeute and sensible man, 1 took this as a 
very high compliment to flie manners as well as the parts of 
our club. 

In April this year Mrs, C. went to Newcastle, to attend her 
sister, who was to lie-in of her first child. I weM with her to 
Langton in Northumberland, and returned home, Mrs. B. hav- 
ing met her there. 

I attended the Assembly of which I was a member, for the 
first time out of my course, when Dr. Trail of Glasgow was 
Moderator. He put upon me the three addresses which were 
sent up from this Assembly to the King, the Queen, and the 
Princess-Dowager of Wales, on the marriage of their Majes- 
ties, which were thought to be well composed, especially that 
to His Majesty. This even met with the approbation of the 
Commissioner, though not pleased with me, when on one of 
the preceding years I had helped to raise bad humor against 
him for inviting Whitefield to dine at his fable, and another 
year he had entertained [a design] of dissolving the Assembly 
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before tlie second Simday. To be sure, the busineas before 
us was but slack, yet bad we allowed tbe precedent to take 
place, we should never have recovered that Sunday more. 

■ On the last day of this Assembly I learned, to my great 
joy, that my friend Dr. William Wight was presented by the 
King to the vacant chair of History at Glasgow, As he was 
my near relation, his advancement, in which I had a chief 
hand, was very pleasing ; and as he was the most agreeable 
of all men, his coming near me promised much enjoyment. 
Towards the end of June I was earnestly requested by 
Wilham Johnstone, Esq., now Pulteney, to accompany his 
uncle, Lord Elibank, on some jaunt, to take him from home, 
as he had just lost his lady, and was in bad spirits. I agreed, 
on condition that be wouid take the road which I wished to 
go, which was to Newcastle, to bring home Mrs, Carlyle. 
This was agreed to, and I went to him in a day or two, and 
we set out on the 27th of June ; and as he travelled with his 
own horses, we did not arrive there tiU the 20th to dinner. 
My fellow-traveller was gloomy, and lamented his wife very 
much, who had been a beauty in her youth, and was a Dutch 
lady of fortune, the widow of Lord North anil Grey. He 
himself was n<iw turned sixty, and she was ten years older. 
She was a weak woman, but very observant of him, and 
seemed proud of his wit and fine parts, and had no uneasiness 
about his infidelities, except as they affected his prospects in a 
future world. She had a large jointure, which he lost, which 
added to hia affliction. But she had brought a large sum 
besides, and, falling in with his humor of saving, from being 
a very poor lord she had made him very wealthy. When ho 
arrived at Newcastle, he was at first overcome with tlie sight 
of my wife, who was well acquainted with his lady ; but her 
sympathy, and the gentle manners of her sister, attracted his 
notice. He had by naturo very great sensibility ; he admired, 
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and had once loved, his wife, whom he was conscious he had 
injured. In this tender state of vexation, mixed with grief 
and penitence, he met at Newcastle with a very handsome 
young lady, Miss Maria Fieldmg, a niece of Sir John Field- 
ing, whose manners, softened by his recent losa and melancholy 
appearance, so much subdued him, that he fell suddenly in 
love, and was ashamed and afflicted with his own feelings, 
falling into a kind of a hysterical tit. Mrs. Carlyle told me 
afterwards that she had made him confess this, which he said 
he did because he saw she had found Lira out. Hearing that 
some of his friends were at Harrogate, he left us on the fourtli 
or fafth day in 1 went there At this place there was plenty 
of gay comi any, «m 1 play and every sort of amusement for 
an ifflicted widow r s that his brdahip aoon forgot his lady 
an 1 her jomture and Mana Fieldmg and all his cares and 
sorrow and became the gayest man in the whole house befoie 
the month of July elapsed 

As we wpre to go round by Dumfnes to \i it my si ter 
Dickson who had fallen mto -j decline and was drmkmg 
goafs whej lu the neighborhood we propfspd to take the 
roal to Carlisle flora New astle and Mr Carlyle not being 
^erj stiojg wp got Mr Blukefta chaise tor thn flrbt day's 
journey After you have got ten or twelve mile's west fi'om 
Newcastle the country becomes dietry and desflate without 
a single mfere ting object but whit employe the cuiioua le 
search of the anfiqu-man — the remains of that Eoman wall 
wh eh wa^ con&tructHd lo prevent the iiii nds of the baibanans 
on the Eoman provinces or the defenceless natives. The 
wall in many parts is wonderfully entire ; and while it dem- 
onstrates the art and industry of the Eomans, brings full in 
our view the peace and security we now enjoy under a govern- 
ment that unites the interest and promotes the common pros- 
perity of the whole island. We slept at Glenwhilt, a paltry 
15 • 
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place, and got to Brampton early next day, but had fo send 
to Carlisle for a chaise, as I did not cloose to carry Mr. 
Blackett's any farther. This place, as is noted in an account 
of Dr. Wight, is remarkahle for the birth of three persons in 
the same year, or nearly so, who got as high in their respective 
professions as they possibly could, — Dr. Thomas, a son of the 
rector of the pariah, who came Uy be Bishop of Eochester ; 
Mr. "Wallace, a son of the attorney, who arrived at the dignity 
of Attorney- General, and would have been Chancellor had he 
lived; and Dr. William Wight, the son of the dissenting 
minister, who lived to be Professor of Divinity in Glasgow. 

It was late in the afternoon before the chaise came from 
Carlisle, for which I had sent, so tliat we not only breakfasted 
but dmed here, when the cheapness, not less than the gwid- 
ness, of our fare was surprising, as -is. Qd. was the whole 
expense for Mrs. Carlyle's dinner and mine, and Blackett's 
servant, and two horses, mine having gone on to Carlisle. 
The environs of Carlisle are beautiful, and Mrs. Carlyle was 
much pleased with them. The road from thence fo Dumfries 
is through a lei el country, but not very interesting, hemg at 
that time unimproved, and but thinly inhabited. The ap- 
proach to Dumfries on every sido is pleasing. 

My sister Dickson was down at Newabbey, ten miles be- 
low Dumfries, on the west side of the Nllh, for ibe sake of 
goats' whey. We went down next day, but found her far 
gone in a decline, a disorder which had been so fatal to our 
family. She was well acquainted with Mrs, Carlyle's char- 
acter before she met her, which she did with the most tender 
and cheerful affection. Her appearance, she fold me, even 
surpassed all she had heard ; and for the two days tUey re- 
mained together, there never was a closer union of two supe- 
rior minds, softened by tenderness and adorned with every 
female virtue. It was difficult to part them, as they were 
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sure they would meet no more : many confident promises 
were made, however, to lighten as much as possible the mel- 
ancholy parting, which my sister performed with such angelic 
gayety as led Mrs. Carlyle info the belief that she thought 
herself in little danger, I knew the contrary. One thing she 
did — which was, to confirm me in the opinion of what an 
excellent mind it was to which I was united ; but this needed 
no confirmation. After this scene, Dumfries and the com- 
pany of our friends was irksome, so we made hast* to meet 
my mother, who had taken the road home from Penrith, hav- 
ing been so long ahsent from my father. We found oar little 
girl in perfect health. 

It was this year, in September, that on the death of Hynd- 
man I succeeded him in the place of Almoner to the King, 
an office of no great emolument, but a mark of distinction, 
and very convenient, as my stipend was small, for I kept my 
resolution to defer a prosecution for an augmentation till my 
patron was of age. I had reason to expect this office, not 
only by means of John Home, now having much of Lord 
Bute's ear, but from the friendship of Sir Gilbert Elliot and 
Sir Harry Ersfcine, who were friends of Lord Bute. Charles 
Townshend, too, had made application at this time, though he 
failed me before. 

The death of Hyndman was a disappointment to Eohertson 
in the management of the Church, which he had now in view. 
By his preference of Hyndman, he had provoked Dick, who 
was a far better man, and proved a very formidable and vig- 
orous opponent ; for he joined the Wild or High-flying party, 
and by moderating their councils and defending their meas- 
ures as often as he could, made them more embarrassing 
than if they had been allowed to follow their own t 
Hyndman was a clever fellow, a good preacher 
I church courts. Cuming had i 
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second, and had helped to bring him from Colinton to the 
West Church. Being vmfortunate in his family, he had taken 
to tippling and high pohtics. He finished his constitution, 
and hecame apoplectic, Cummg and he had quarrelled, and 
Robertson, without adverting to his undone constitution.* 

It was in about tho end of this year that my sister Bell, and 
her two children then born — "William and Jessie — came 
down to pay my fether and mother a visit, and stayed be- 
tween their houses and ours till the month of June, 1763. 

1763. 

Thomas Cheap, conaul at Madeira, my friend, came to 
Edinbui^h in the beginning of the year, to visit his friends 
and look out for a wife. After having been plied by two or 
three, he at last fixed on Grace Stuart, a very pretty girl, 
and carried her. This pleased his sister well, who was al- 
ways looking after quality ; for her mother, Lady Ann, was 
a sister of the Earl of Murray. This courtship occasioned 
several pleasant meetings of private parties at Chrystal's, a 
tavern in the parish, where Dr. Eobert Finlay, now possessor 
of Drummore, displayed such qualities as he had ; for he was 
master of one of the feasts, having lost a dinner and a ball to 
the Consul's sister. Ann Collingwood made a good figure in 
the dance, but Grace Collingwood surpassed her. 

About the end of April, my sister, and my wife, and [I, 
paid] a visit to our friends in Glasgow, where we were most 
cordially received by my old friends, Mr. Dreghom and sun- 
dry other merchants, who were connected with Mr. Bell in 

* The sentence is left unflni^hpd tlie intpntion scpms to have been to 
fiay^ Uiat Bobortson made him secgud m command Eo himself as leader of 
the Church. Hyadmaa is referred to In Chap IQ , and on several other 
occasioas. A notice of him will be found in MonWs Afiaali of the Geaeral 
Aaembly, ii. 402. — Ed. 
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Airdrie, particularly Robin Boyle and the Dunlops. Dr. 
Adam Smith and Dr. Black, as well as Dr. Wight, were 
now here, though the last had not yet got into his house. 
We had many agreeahle meetings with them, as well as wifJi 
our mercantile friends. It was there (hat I saw No. 45, when 
just published hy Wilkes, of which Smith said, on hearing it 
read, " Brai-o ! iMs fellow will either he hanged in six months, 
or he will get Lord Bute impeached." Supping with him in 
\ company of twenty-two, when a certain yo ng p er was 
present, after a little while 1 whispered him th I wond d 
they had set up this man so high, as 1 though hun d gh y 
fool ah We know that perfectly," said he ; " he is he 
only lo d at ou college." To this day there we o -iho o 
two o tl e g n lemen's chaises in Glasgow, nor hackney 
coaci e no n en ervaats lo attend at table ; but hey we e 
not I e w r.e se ved. 

Soon after we returned home in the beginning of May, my 
sister and her children returned to London, but took the way 
by Dumfries to visit their friends there. 

Dr. Robertson was Moderator of the Assembly this year, 
and being now Principal of the University of Edinbm^h, had 
it in his power to be member of Assembly eveiy year. He 
had lost Hyndman, but he had now adopted Dr. John Drys- 
dale, who had married his cousin, one of the Adams, a far 
better man in every respect ; for he had good talents for 
business, though his invincible modesty prevented his speaking 
in public. He now managed the Highland correspondence" 
and became extremely popular in that division of the Church. 
Eobertson had now Dr. Dick as his slated opponent, who 
would bave been very formidable had he not been tied up by 
his own principles, which were firm in support of presenta- 
tions, and by his not having it in his power to be a member 
of Assembly more than once in four or five years, on account 
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of the strirl rotation obsen-ed hj the Freibyteiy of Edia- 
burgii. 

Andrew Crosbie, the advocate, was another constant and 
able opponent of Dr. Eobertson and his friends, lliough ham- 
pered a lilfle by the law of patronage. His maternal uncle, 
Lord Tinwald, the Justice- Clerk, who was his patron, being 
dead, he wished to gain employment by pleading the popular 
side. Fairbairn, the minister of Dumliarton, was another op- 
ponent, — brisk and foul-moufhed, who atueU at nothing, and 
was endowed with a rude popular eloquence ; but he -wan a 
mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him. He was 
a member of every assembly, and spoke in every cause, but 
chiefly for plunder, — that is, applause and dinners. — for he 
did not seem to care whether he lost or won. Robertson's 
soothing manner prevented his being hard-mouthed with him. 

Dr. Robertson had for his assistants [not only] all the 
moderate party in Edinburgh and the neighborhood, but many 
clergyman annually from the most distant Synods and Pres- 
byteries ; who, now that the debates of the Assembly were 
carried oa with freedom, though still with great order, were 
very good speakers and able debaters. There were \ery few 
of the lay elders of much consideration who opposed him ; 
and Henry Dundas (Lord Melville), who was in himseSf a 
host, commg next year to our ^d, [added greatly to our 
strength, and made the busmess fashionable, for till then] many 
of the superior elders deserted the Assembly, insomuch that 
I remember one year, that whea a most important overture 
was debated, there was neither one of the Judges nor of the 
Crown lawyers in the Assembly.* 

In May, this year, we had a visit from the Blackelts, who 
did not stay long ; and having an appointment with Dr. Wight 
to go for a few weeks to Harrogate, we set out in the begin- 

* The passage in brackets is in the MS., but not in the Author's hand. 
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Ding of July, and on oar way passed some days* in Newcastle, 
where Wight, who wis a stranger, made hia usual impression 
as one of the moit i^jreeable men they had ever seen. "When 
we arrived at the Di-agon, in Harrogate, however, Wight's 
Tivacity v. is alai mtd it the shyness of the English, who are 
backward to mate up to sfrangcra till they have reconnoitred 
them a while. Wight was much enraged at this, and threat- 
ened either to leave the place, or to hreakfast in a private 
room. I prevailed with him to have his table set in the long 
room, where our demeanor being observed by the company, 
we were soon reheved from our awkward situation by an invi- 
tation from two ladies, who had no men with them, to corfie 
to their breakfast-table, according to the custom of the place 
at this time. We found them very agreeable, and were envied 
for our good luck. When we entered the diaing-room at two 
o'clock we were no longer strangers, and took our places ac- 
cording to the custom of the house. There were two tables 
in the dining-room, which held between thirty and forty 
apiece, and our places were at the bottom of that on the right 
hand, from whence we were griduillj to use to the top of the 
room as the company changed, which was d iily 

Harrogate at fhio time was -very pleasant, foi there was a 
constont succession of good company, and the be^t entertain 
ment of any watering place m Britain, at the least expense 
The house we were at wa^ net only fiequcnted bytheScotih 
at this time, but wai the faioiite house ot the Fngli'ih nohihty 
and gentry. Breakfast cost gpntlemea only 2d apece for 
their mufSns, as it was the fashion for ladies to furni^ih tea 
and sugar ; dinner, I* , supper, 6d , chambers nothing , wine 
and other extras at the usual price, ^nd as hitle as you please , 
horses and servants at a reasonable rate. We had two 
haunches of venison twice a week during the season. The 
ladies gave afternoon's tea and coffee in their turns, which, 
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coming but once in four or iive weeks, amounted to a trifle. 
Tiie estates of tlio people at our table did not amount to less 
than £ 50,000 or £ 60,000 per annum, among whom were 
several members of parliament ; and they had not bad the 
precaution to order one newspaper among them all, though 
the time was critical ; but Andrew Millar, the celebrated book- 
seller, supplied that defect, for he had two papers sent to him 
by every post, so that all the baronets and great squires — 
your Sir Thomas Claverings, and Sir Harry Grays, and Drum.- 
mond of Blairdrummond ■— depended upon and paid him 
dvility accordingly ; and yet when he appeared in the morn- 
ing, in his old well-worn suit of clothes, they could not help 
calling him Peter Pamphlet ; lor the generous patron of 
Scotch authors, with his city wife and her niece, were sufB- 
cientlj ridiculous when they came into good company. It 
was observed, however, that she did not allow him to go down 
lo the well with her in the chariot in his morning dress, 
though she owned him at dinner-time, as he had, to pay the 
extraordinaries. 

As Wight had never been in York, we went down early on 
a Sunday morning, when we heard that the Archbishop and 
the Judges were to be in the Cathedral, We had Dr. Hunter, 
M. D., who at that time frequented Harrogate, for our guide ; 
but he was feept in such close conversation that he mistook the 
road, and led ua two miles out of our way, so that we had but 
just time to breakfast before we went to church, when the ser- 
vice being begun, we entered the choir, where it was crowded 
to the door. Our eyes were delighted with such a magnificent 
show, but our ears were not so highly pleased, for no part of 
the service seemed to us to suit the grandeur of the scene. 
We were invited lo dme with Mr. Scott from Madeira, 
Thomas Cheap's partner ; but Wight had engaged to dine 
with the Honorable Archdeacon Hamilton, whose education 
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he had superintended for a year at Glasgow, and with whom 
he was well aoquaintcd in Ireland, where his preferment lay. 
His beautiful wife had eloped from him with a Sir George 
Warren, and he had received her again, and was living pri- 
vately at York till the story hecame stale. "Wight extolled 
her heauty and her penitence — and, if I remember right, 
they coafinued to live together, and had sons and daughters. 
We passed the evening with Mr. Scott, who had with him a 
large party of Americans — Mr. Allen, Justice- General of 
Pennsylvania, and his two sons and daughters, fine young 
people indeed, tiie eldest of them not yet twenty years of age : 
with tliem there was also a Mr. Livingstone, and, I think, a 
sister of ills also. Mr. Allen was a man very open and com- 
mimicative, and as he was of Scottish extraction, his grand- 
father having fled from StirUngshire to escape tie cruel per- 
secutions of the Pi-esbyterians by Lauderdale and James II., 
he seemed partial to us as clergyroen from Scotland. He said 
he intended to have gone as far as Edinburgh, hut found he 
should not have time at present, but was to leave his sons ia 
England to complete their educafioQ. He wished us to stay 
all nest day, and come an hour in the forenoon to examine his 
lads, to judge to what a length young men could now be brought 
in America. This we declined, hut agreed to dine next day, 
and bring on such conversation as would enable us to judge 
better of the young men than any formal examination. 

There was a circumstance that I shall never forget, which 
passed in one of our conversations. Dr. Wight and I had 
seen Dr. Franklin at Edinburgh, as I have formerly related; we 
mentioned this philosopher to Mr. Allen with the respect we 
thought due, and he answered, " Yes, all you have said of tim 
is true, and I could add more in his praise ; but thougli I have 
now got the better of him, he has cost me more trouble since 
he came to reside in our State than all mankind besides ; and 
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I can assure you that he ia a man so turbulent, and sucli a 
plotter, as to be able to embroil the three kingdoms, if he ever 
has an opportunity." Fmnfehn was after this for several 
weeks in Edinburgh with David Hume, but I did not see him, 
taving been from home on some jaunt. In 1769 or '70 I met 
bun at an invited dinner in London, at John Stuart's, the 
Provost's son I think it was, where he was silent and incon- 
versibJe, but this was after he had been refused the office of 
Postmaster- General of America, and had got a severe dressing 
from "Wedderbum, then Solicitor or Attorney- General. We 
Tetumed to Harrogate in the evening, where Mr. Scott and Lis 
wife joined ub next day. 

It was my good fortune at dinner to sit next Mr. Ann, a 
Eoman Catholic gentleman of Yorkshire, who was very agree- 
able, and knew the whole company ; but it was our misfortune 
to lose our new friends very fast^ for at the end of a fortnight 
I was at the head of a table, above thirty, and, I remember, 
had to divide a haunch of venison among fifteen of them with- 
out getting any portion of fat for myself — " Bui what signifies 
that, whefl you have an opportunity of obliging your friends ? " 
as Sir J. Dalrymple said to me one day when we had a haunch 
at the Poker, flattering me for a good piece, for he was a 
gourmand. But it was wonderful to observe how easily we 
united with our new friends who took the places of the de- 
ceased, for most of them were in reality so to us. We fell in 
by accident with a very agreeable man, a Colonel Eoberts, 
who wa» lieutenant^Kwlonel of the Royal Irish, and had been 
in that country for three years, and had so completely caught 
the brogue that it was impossible at firet to think him an 
Englishman bom and bred, which he nevertheless was, and 
nephew to Lord Egremont, Secretary of State at the time. 
This gentleman, by ill-luck, had been directed to the Salutation 
Inn, which was the Quakers' house, of excellent entertamment. 
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but indifferent company. He took much to Wight and me, 
and we would fain iiave drawn him to our house, but he would 
not for the world affront the good pi'ople, with whom he had 
lived a week. So we compromiaed the matter, and went 
sometimes to dine at hia house, and he retnmed the visit and 
came to oura. He wa" truly a man of sense, and of much 
reading, and a great master of conversation: he was the first 
whom I met with who struck out an idea that has been fol- 
lowed since ; for, talking much of Hume's and Eobertson's 
Histories, ho said that Hume appeared to him to be the Homer 
and Eobertson the Virgil of British historians, — a critidsra 
that has of late -been confirmed by Dugaid Stewai-t's quota- 
tion. 

Our friend Capta,m Francis Lindsay was at the Granby, 
who sometimes dined with tts, as we did one day with him, 
when we understood that Lord Cllve and his train were to 
dine there ; and he had arrived the evening before, of which 
Lindsay informed us, and we went in due time to dinner. 
Qive was an ill-looking man, with the two aides of his face 
much unlike, one of them seeming distorted as with the palsy. 
"When we entered the long room, he was sitting at a table in 
a window with a great many papers before him, which he bad 
received with that day's post It was by those despatches 
that he had learned that his jaghe was taken from him. 
Lindsay had watched his countenance from the moment he 
got them, but could perceive no change in the muscles of his 
face, which were well suited to bad news. But he must have 
known before this time what had happened. He sat at some 
distance from me on the opposite side, but he seemed to con- 
verse with nobody during dinner, and left the table immediately 
after. There were half a dozen people with him, among 
whom were his favorite seci-etaries, both jolly fellows, who 
loved a glass of claret, which Lindsay recommended to them, 
and which was truly good. 
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Thomas Cheap, my friend from Madeira, who had been 
married at loveresk with. Grace Stuart, came to Harrogate, 
according fo his promise, to visit Lindsay and me. He came 
to the Dragon, and remained four days with ns. She was 
very handsome and spirited, and made a great impression. 
Eobert Berry and his beautiftil wife were there at the same 
time, and it could not be douhted that she was the finer 
woman of the two ; yet our fair Caledonian had so much 
frankness and spirit, and danced ao exquiailely, that she car- 
ried off all hearts, insomuch that there was a sensible degree 
of regret and gloominess in the company for a quarter of an 
hour at lea=f after she left it. 

Wight and I roile one day to Hackfell. a plaee of the Aida- 
bies, a few mile= beyond Eipon, through a most delightful 
country, no part of which is finer than Eipley. Hackfell con- 
sists of a few wooded hills on both sides of a valley, terminat- 
ing in a fine village on the hanks of a small river, called 
Masham. There are fine walks cut through the woods, which 
make the place very dehghtfnl. Many such are now in Scot- 
land, since oui- great proprietors have found the way to lay 
open the secret beauties of their romantic dommna to stran- 
gers. Not being able to reach Harrogate to dinner, we 
tried to get somelhing at Grewelthorpe, the adjacent village j 
but there was no fire in the house, nor anything, indeed, but 
very had oat bread and some ordinary cheese. Eummaging 
about in the awmry, however, I found at last about two 
pounds' weight of cold roast veal, which was a great prize, 
especially now that two gentlemen had joined ns, an Hano- 
verian nobleman, and a Dr. Dod from London — not he of 
infamous memory, but another of perfect good character and 
very agreeable manners. We visited many fine places is the 
neighborhood, and particularly Harewood, the seat of Squire 
Lascelles, now Lord Harewood, where there is a very fine 
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liouse built by Robert Adam, and then not inhabited. The 
house might' have had a liner site, had it been a quartev of 
a mile more to the north, where there is a full view of oae 
of tbe finest vales in Yorkshire. Next year I visited this 
place again with my wife and the Blacketts, and Laving been 
rebuked hj Sir David Dalrymple for having omitted it be- 
fore (because I was ignorant of its curiosity), T went into the 
village church, and saw the monument of the Chief-Justice 
Gascoigne, a native bere, who had arrested Henry V., when 
Prince of Wales, for a riot. 

Harrogate abounded with half-pay officers and clergymen. 
The first are much the same at all times, D! educated, but well 
bred; and when you now and then meet with a scholar such 
aa Colonel Roberts, or my old friend whom I knew when 
Lieutenant "Ward at Musselburgh — a little stuttering fellow, 
about the year 1749, who had read Polybius and Ctesar twice 
over, and who rose to be a general and commander of the 
cavalry in Ireland — you will find him as intelligent as agree- 
able. Of the clergy I had never seen so many together before, 
and between this and the following year I was able to form a 
true judgment of them. They are, in general — I mean the 
lower order — divided into bucks and prigs ; of which the first, 
though inconceivably ignorant, and sometimes indecent ia their 
morals, yet I held them to be moat tolerable, because they 
were unassuming, and had no other affectation but that of 
behaving themselves like, gentlemen. The other division of 
them, the prigs, are truly not to be endured, for they are but 
half learned, are ignorant of the world, narrow-minded, pe- 
dantic, and overbearing. And now and then you meet with a 
rara avis who is accomplished and agreeable, a man of the 
world without licentiousness, of learning without pedantry, and 
pious without sanctimony ; but this is a rara avis, 

Thia was the first time I had seen John Bull at any of hia 
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watering-places, and I thought it not difficult to account for his 
resort to them. John is an honest and worthy person as any 
in the world, but he is seldom happy at home. He has in his 
temper a shyness that approaches to timidity, and a deference 
for the opinion of his servant that overawes Hm, and keeps 
him in constraint at home, while he is led into unreasonable 
expense. At his ■watering-pMces he is free from these 
shackles ; his reserve is overcome by the frankness of those 
he meets ; he is master of his servants, for he carries only two 
with him ; and the man of £ 10,000 per annum can sjjend no 
more than the man of £ 500, so that the honest man finds him- 
self quite unfettered, and is ready to show his kind and sociable 
disposition ; he descends from his imaginary dignity by mixing 
with those who are richer than himself, and soon shows you 
what he really is, viz, ti.e very best sort of man in the world. 
The late wars have been very favorable to the improving and 
disclosing his character, for instead of going into France, 
where he was flattered, laughed at, and plundered, he is now 
obliged to make all his summer excursions round his own 
country, where his heart expands; and, being treated as he 
deserves, returns home for the winter happy and much im- 
proved. 

At this period everything was cheap and good at Harrogate, 
except wine, which, unless it was their claret, which was 
everywhere good and reasonable, was very bad indeed, John 
Bull, however, has little taste, and does not much care ; for, 
provided he goes to bed muzzy, whether it be with his own 
native drink, ale, or sophisticated port, he is perfectly con- 
tented. 

As I designed to convey Wight to Dumfries, and Captain 
Lindsay was going by Lochmaben to visit his brother James, 
the minister, we agreed to set out together, and made a very 
agreeable journey. Some part of the road was dreary after 
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■we passed Sir Thomaa Robertson's, wliich is a fine place, and 
where there is an inacription fairly acknowledging that the 
famUy took its rise from a Scotch peddler. When we ap- 
proached Appleby, we were delighted with the appearance of 
the country, which, beuig a mixture of hill and dale, of wood 
and water, of cultivated and uncultivated, is for more pleasing 
to the eye and the imagination than those rich plains which 
are divided into small squares or paraUelograms, which look 
like bleach-fields for cotton, on the banks of the Clyde or 
Leyen. At Penrith we resolved to stop a day, to rest our 
horses, and to take the opportunity of going to visit the lake 
Keswick, of which we had lieard so much. Next morning 
we took a postrchaise and four and drove thither, over a rough 
road, through a bajren country, to the village, at the distance 
of eighteen miles. We were unlucky, for it proved a rainy 
afternoon, so that we could not sail on the lake, and saw ev- 
erything to great disadvantage. -We returned to Penrith, 
where we had good entert^nment and eseellent claret. 

Next morning we set out northwards, and separated from 
Captam Lindsay when we came to Longtown, for he went to 
Lochmaben, and we took the road to Dumfries, where, after 
staying a few days, I took the road home by Moffat, and 
Wight went over to Ireland, once more to visit his frienda 
there, I found my wife and little dau^ter in good health, 
with a fair prospect of another erelong. My wife had sup- 
posed that I had some scorbutic symptoms, which had been 
removed by Harrogate waters. 

The remainder of the season passed on as usual, but I was 
not any more from home, except now and then m Edinburgh 
at the Poker Club, which ceased to meet by the 12th of Au- 
gust, and reopened on the 12th of November. 

Luke Home, our Aunt Home's youngest son, came to us (o 
be at the school a year or two before, and remained foiH' 
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years. Their daughter, Betty, came after, and slayed two or 
three years. On the first day of December this year my wife 
brought me a second daughter, which, after trying in vain to 
nurse, she gave to a very faithful and trusty woman in Fish- 
errow, who, after remaining one quarter with us, we allowed 
to take the child to her own house, where she conlimied to 
thrive to our entire eatisfaction. 
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1764-1766: AGE, 43-44. 

DOUEBIJO AfEAIRB. — HeNEV DuHDAS. — HaHEOGATE EEV13ITED.— 

Advbhtdbeb with a Remaekable Bore. — The Author of " CKAzr 

TaLKS,"~AmeA88ADOE KeTTH. — EDUCATION OP THE ScOTS GENTRY. 

— John Gregory. — Mrs. Montague and her Coterie. — Death of 
THB Author's Fathke, — Suddek Death of his KeinND Jaedine. 

— Church Politics. 

It waa in February this year, I think, that Mrs. Carlyle, 
being perfectly recovered, and I accompanied her uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Home, to Glasgow, to see their son "Wal- 
ter, who was in quarters there with his regiment, the 7tli 
Foot. Dr. Wight had by that time got into his house in the 
College, and had got hia youngest sister to keep his house, 
who was reiuajkably handsome, had very good parts, with the 
frank and open manner of the Dumfriesians. Her brother 
did not disappoint her turn for social entertainment, for he 
loved company, and the house was not without them almost 
any day. Here we and our friends were handsomely enter- 
tained, as well as at Mrs. Dreghorn's, where we lo^ed ; and 
at her brother's, Mr. Bogle's, who never relaxed in his attach- 
ment to me. Walter Home, then only a lientenani, whose 
chum was a Mr, Mainwarring, a very agreeable man, had 
made himself very respectable in Glasgow, to which he was 
well entitled, as much from bi? superior sense and knowledge, 
as from his soeiai turn. John Home, by one of bis benevo- 
lent mistakes, had p«t him about James Stuart, Lord Bute's 
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second son, whom he was engaged to attend daily while he 
lived with Dr. Kobertsoa in Edinburgh. 

At thi'! time Henry Durdas, tlie most sirenuoua advocate 
for the law of the land resppcting presentations, and the 
ablest and steadies^t friend to Dr. Eoberlson and his party 
that ever appeared in my time, became a member of Assem- 
bly. He constantly attended the Assembly before and ailer 
he was Solicitor- General, fliough when he rose to be Lord 
Advocate and member of Parliament, he was sometimes 
detained in London till after the meeting of Assembly. He 
was more than a match for the few lawyers who took the 
oppoait* side, and even for Crosbie, who was playing a game, 
and Dr. Dick, who was by tai the ablest clergyman in opposi- 
tion. I am not certain whether Henry Dundas did not excel 
more as a barrister than he did as a judge in a popular as- 
sembly — in the first, by his entering so warmly into the 
interest of his client as totally to forget himself, and to adopt 
all the feelings, sentiments, and interests of his employer ; 
in the second, hj a fair and candid statement of the question, 
and followed it by strong and open reasoning in support of his 
opinion. For a few years at this period there was a great 
struggle in the General Assembly against the measures sup- 
ported and carried through by Eoberiaon and his friends, and 
we had to combat the last exertions of the party wlio had 
supported popular calls ; and it must be confessed that their 
efforts were vigorous. They contrived to bring in ovei tures 
from year to year, in which they proposed to consult the 
country, in the belief that the result would be suc^i a general 
opinion over the kingdom as would oblige the General As- 
sembly to renew thgir application for the abolition of patron- 
age, or at least for some more lenient exercise of it. Those 
endeavors were encouraged by a new schism in the Church, 
which was laid by a Mr. Baine, minister of Paisley, which in 
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a few years produced a numerous body of new seeeders, called 
the Presbytery of Relief, who had no fault to anything but 
presentations. This faction was supported for aeveiaJ years 
hy a strange adventurer, a Mr. William Alexander, the sec- 
ond son of the provost of that name, who of all the men I 
have known had the strongest propensity to plotting, with the 
finest talents for such a business. Aa his attempts to speak 
in the Assembly were unsuccessful, and drew nothing on him 
hut ridicule, he actually wrote to Dr. Blair (I have seen the 
letter), offering him a thousand pounds if he could teach him 
the art of speaking in pubUc. As Blair was Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, he thought be was the most 
likely person lo comply with his request ; but he had not 
observed that Dr. Blair never spoke in public himself, but 
from the pulpit, from whence he might have gatiiered that 
the knowledge of rhetoric was different from the practice. 

It was in this year that Dr. Drysdale was translated from 
Kirkliston to Edinburgh after a long struggle wilh the popular 
body, the General Session of Edinburgh, who, with the Town 
Council, had for many years elected all the mimiters The 
Magistrates and Council reassumed their right of presentation 
in this case, and after much litigalion established it, much for 
the peace of the citj-. During the contest, which was violent, 
my friend Dr. Jardine rode out to me, and requested me to 
draw up a paper in their defence, which I did on his furnish- 
ing me with the facts, and published under the title of F(unm 
Detected. This I mention, because Mr. Robertson, the Pro- 
curator, aakcd me once if it was not of his father's composing, 
for so it had been said to him. But 1 told him the fact, and 
at the same time gave him the reasons of dissent from a sen- 
tence of the Commission of 1751 or '52, which had been 
originally drawn by Dr. Eobertson, though corrected and en- 
larged by a committee. This pamphlet had eo much effect 
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fliat the opposition employed their first hand, Dr. Dick, to 
write an answer to it ; and yet neither the provosf^ nor any of 
the magistrates, nor Drysdale himself, ever thanked me for it. 
Dr. Jardine perhaps never told his father-in-law, Drummond, 
and I never asked him ahout it. Lindsay, who was restless, 
for whom John Home had obtained Lochmaben, now got 
Kirkliston, and Lord Bute sent Dicky Brown to Lochmaben, 
for which he had no thanks from the neighborhood, for though 
Lindsay's temper was not very congruous to his brethren and 
neighbors, yet he was a gentleman, whereas theother was the 
contrary, and sometimes deranged. 

In the end of summer I went again with Mrs. Carlyle to 
Harrogate, as her health was not good, and as the [change^, 
if not the wafers, might be good for her. I got an open chaise 
with two horaes — one before the other, and the servant on the 
first. As many of the roads through which we went were not 
at all improved, we found this an excellent way of travelling. 
We visited our friends in the Merse and in the north of 
England by the way, and stayed some days at Newcastle. As 
Mr, Blackett and his lady were going soon to Eipon to visit 
his mother, they agreed to come on for a week to Horrogate, 
after which we would return with them by York, where Mrs. 
Carlyle had never been. 

The assizes were at Newcastle while we were there, and 
Alexander Wedderburn was attending as a counsellor,* He 
had been there the preceding year, but had not a cause. Mr. 

, an old counsellor, who had left London and settled at 

Leeds, had become acquainted with him, and had discovered 
the superiority of his talents. He got him two or three briefs 
this circuit, and his appearances were such as insured him 
future success. This very gentleman pointed out hia first lady 

« Tha reader need hardly be reminded that tlia Alexander Wedderbnni 
BO frequently mentioned became Lord Chancellor Longhborougli. — Ed. 
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to him, with whom he got £ 10,000. When the assizes were 
over he dined with us at Mr. Blackett's, where liifl talent fur 
conversation not being equal to that at the bar, being stiff and 
pompous, he made not such an impression on the company as 
they expected. The appearance of self-conceit always disgusts 
the ladies. He came to Harrogate during the first days of our 
residence thei-e, and sfayed two nights, when Mrs. Cariyle had 
some difficulty m getting him a partaer. 

It will not be improper here to state, that on a future oc- 
casion I bad the good fortune to save a man for that time from 
the gallows. There was a man of the name of Robertson, 
who lived near Eelford, who was accused of having stolen a 
heifer, and killed it at his own house. The heifer bad be- 
longed to a person scvei-al miles distant fi-om Belford, and 
was killed and skinned before it was seen by anybody ; but 
the proof on its marks, and the color of its skm, made it very 
like the one amissing. The man had no advocate, and being 
put on the boards, was asked by the judge (Yates) if he 
had any defence to make. He answered, that he was in use 
of going annually to Dunse fair, where he generally bought a 
beast or two for his own use, and this was one he had got 
there. The judge summed up the evidence and charged the 
jury, observing ia his conclusion, that the only defence the 
man made was, that he bought the heifer at Dunse fair. Now 
it havuig been proved that this heifer was of English breed, 
which could not bo bought at Dunse, that defence would go for 
nothing. I waa amazed at the ignorance of the judge, and the 
carelessness of the grand jury, and said to Colonel Dickson of 
Belford that the judge had gone quite wrong in his charge. 
He answered that Eobertson was a great rascal, and deserved 
to be hanged. I answered that might be true, but that he 
ought not to suffer for the ignorance of the judge or jury, for 
he knew as well as I did that cattle of Northumberland were 
12 
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to be bought at Duase fair — nay, that half the cattle in Ber- 
wickshire were of that breed, so that if he would not explain 
this to the judge, I would. I at !aet prevailed witli him to go 
round and whisper the judge, who, calling in the jury, retract- 
ed what he had said. He sent them out ag^n, and in a few 
minutes they returned and gave in their verdict, " Not guilty." 
1 am afraid such mistakes must frequently happen in England, 
in spite of the perfection of their laws. 

"When we arrived at Harrogate, the Dragon was not full, 
and the first person we saw was the late General Clerk, 
whom, though younger by at least a jear than me, I had 
known at college, and had sometimes met when I was last in 
London. This was a very singular man, of a very ingenious 
and active intellect, though he had broke short in liia educa- 
tion by entering at an early age into the army ; and having 
by nature a copious elocution, he threw out his notions, which 
were pften new, with a force and rapidity which stunned you 
more than they convinced. He applied his warlike ideas to 
colloquial intercourse, and attacked your opioious as he would 
do a redoubt or a castle, not by sap and mine, but by open 
storm. I must confess, that of all the men who had so much 
understanding, he was the most disagreeable person to con- 
verse with whom I ever knew. The worst of Mm was, that 
he was not contented with a patient hearing, nor even with 
the common marks of assentation, such as yes, or certainly, 
or to be sure, or nodding the head, as Oiarles Townshend, 
and Wilham Eohertson, and other great talkers were ; you 
must contradict him, and wrangle with him, or you had no 
peace. Elibank had something of llie same humor, but lie 
was better bred. Clerk was truly the greatest siecafore in 
the world. Like some of the locusts that blast the vegetable 
world, and shrivel to dust everything that ia green, ho was of 
the caterpillar kind, who have a particular species of food, on 
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which alone they fasten, and lea^e iie rest nntfluched. I un- 
luckily happened to be the only person of that species at tliis 
time in the Dragon whom he knew, and he fastened on me 
like a leech. Mrs. Carlyle and I breakfasted at a table by 
ourselves, not caring to join with anybody, as we expected 
our friends from Newcastle. In vain I hinted this to him as 
an excuse for not asking him to breakfest That, he said, he 
never did, as he wished to be independent. On the third day, 
however, after our arrival, having been miich taken with Mrs. 
Carlyle's manner of conversing, and her not being alarmed at 
his paradoxes, but only laughing at them, he ordered his tear 
table to be set down close by hers, and kept up a noisy pala- 
ver which attracted the attention of the whole room ; and had 
it not been for the lady's entire possession of herself, and her 
being a general favorite of the company who were there, 
might have let loose tlie tongue of scandal. He told me that 
he expected Adam Ferguson from Edinburgh immediately, 
who was to take the two brothers of Lord Grenville, who 
were with Dr. Eobevt'on at Edinburgh, under his care, and 
that he looked every day for his arriva]. Ferguson had told 
me this before, and I now ardently wished for his coming. 
In about four or five days Ferguson came, and moat happily 
relieved me from my post of fatigue ; for when everybody went 
a riding or walking in the forenoon, the first of which he could 
not do, as he had no horse, — would you beUeve it? he 
patiently walked backwards and forwards within sight of the 
door, so that I could not possibly escape him, and was obliged 
to submit to my destiny, which was to walk and wrangle with 
hini for three hours together. About the fourth evening I had 
a little relief by the arriva! of two gentlemen, whom, as we 
met driving to the inn in such a carriage as mine, as we were 
walking on the heath, Oerk, having stopped and spoken to 
them, returned to me and said that we were now lucky, for 
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those were hands of the first water. They were Hall, 

Esq., tlie author of Cramj Tales ; and the famous Colonel 
Lee, coDimonlj called Savage Lee.* Aa Clerk expected Fer- 
guson, and Charles, and Robert Grenville, we had agreed to 
keep at the foot of one of the fablea that we might have them 
near us ; and he requested me to remain in the same position, 
as the two newly-arrived would be glad to sit by us. I ac- 
quiesced, and found the first a highly-accompEshed and well- 
bred gentleman ; not so the second, but he might have been 
endured had it not been for the perpetual jarrings between 
Clerk and him, which, if it had not been for the mild and 
courteous manner of his companion Hall, mast have ended in 
a quarrel ; for the moment after the ladies rose from the table, 
which was very Boon, the two soldiers fell a wrangling and 
fighting like pugilists, which made their company very dis- 
agreea,ble. 

In a day or two Ferguson arrived, which effectually took 
Clerk off me, except at our meal-time, which I could now 
endure, as his fire was divided. Before Ferguson came, the 
house began to be crowded, and he was put into a very bad 
lodging-room, near where the fiddlers slept, and very noisy. 
On the tliird day he was seized with a fever, of which he was 
very impatient, and said it w-is entirelv ow mg to hi^ b id ro jm 
I brought Mis Cirljle to hua, who thought him veiy feviish 
I went to the landlady to procure him a better room, and when 
Kilrington, the M D from Eipon, who attended the house 
daily, arrived before dinner, I earned him to him, who pie 
scribed nothing but rest and s-uk whey After two da}s 

* The CVoaj) Tdes n ere publiilied in 1762 ai onj mouslj Thei appe ii 
(17B5) in the collected works of John Hall Stavanson who diei ii 1716 
Charles Lee WIS afternarda celebrated os the r^al of Wa^lington fni th? 
command of the Amenoin armi He was ue ot the lepulsrt iithois f 
JunioB. — Ed. 
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more, Kilrington, who saw him twice a day, told me to go to 
liim, for he was better. I sat with him a few minutes, and as 
the diuner-bell rang, I left him, saying I would send Clerk 
after dinner. " God forbid," said he, in a voice of despair, 
" aa you regard my life." This explosion left me no room to 
doubt what was the true cause of his fever. In two daja 
more he was able to join us. 

Soon after this there was a party made out which amused 
us much. The Laird of M'Leod, with his wife and daughter, 
afterwards Lady Pringle, arrived after dinner ; and as we 
were their only acquaintance, and they had arrived after din- 
ner, we waited on them to tea in their parlor, when they asked 
us [to a conccrl] they were to have there an hour or two later, 
which waa to be private, but we might bring one or two of 
our friends. We attended aecordmgly, and took Messrs. Hall 
and Lee and two ladies wifh us. Miss M'Leod was at this 
time in the prime of her beauty, and a few months past six- 
teen. She was truly very striking and attractive. "Wtea the 
Savage saw her, he seemed astonished with her beauty ; when 
she sang a Scottish song, he was delighted ; but when she 
finished with an Italian song of the lirst order, he was rav- 
ished, and fell into a silly amazement, how a young lady from 
the barbarous coast of the Isle of Skje could possibly be such 
a mistress of the Italian music and Italian tongue. He spake 
not another word all that night or the next morning, when he 
had several opportunities of drinking deeper in the Cyprian 
goblet! but when he saw them preparing to leave us after 
dinner, the conquered hero could not stand the mortifying 
event, but retired from the company, and was seen no more 
that night. The fit lasted for several days, and he bore the 
raillery of Hall and Clerk with a meekness which proved the 
strength of his passion. M'Leod had only looked in at Har- 
K^ate to observe the state of gaming there ; but as he found 
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nothing higher than a guinea whist-tablo, he thought to stay 
would be losing time, anil made the hest of his way to a town 
about forty miles off, where there were races to begin next 
day. 

Mrs. Carlyle had never been at any watering-place before, 
and, considering that she was only twenty-four, she conducted 
lierself with surprising propriety, many proofs of which I 
had, to my great dehght, — one proof was, the great joy that 
appeared when she won the chief prize in a lottery which was 
drawn for the amusement of tlie company. There was an- 
other lady from the south, of popular manners, a Mrs. Max- 
well, who had the good wishes of a few of the ladies ; but 
our party beat hers, both in numbers and sincere attachment. 

Our friends, the Blackctts, had now been for some days at 
Ripon with his mother, a fine, hospitable old lady, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wise, of the Priory at 'Warwick. By a message 
they invited us to dine there next day, and desii-ed ws to be- 
speak their lodging, as they were to come to Harrogate with 
us. This we accordingly did, and passed a very agreeable 
day with the old lady and our friends. She had a fine haunch 
of venison for ua from Studley Park, besides many other 
good things. Bipon is a delightful village to live at, not 
merely on account of the good provisions for the table, and a 
plentiful country, but because there is a deaa and chapter, and 
generally excellent musicians. The dean and prebendary 
are well endowed, and they and their famjhes furnish 
good society. The Blackctts returned with us to Harro- 
gate, and we passed our lime very pleasantly. On the last 
night Clerk and Hall asked me in the evening to go to the 
Queen's Head to see some of our acquaintance there, and to 
shun our own ball. We went accordingly, and met with a 
ball there, of which we tired, and, that we might be quiet, 
went to the Granby, wtei-e there was no ball, and where 
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theie wa'* excellent claret. As Lee had refused to come 
iibioad that evening, Hall was at liberty, and so, taking Kil- 
nngton the doctor witli us as a fourtli hand, we went there to 
bupper, when Hall and Clerk fell a-dehating so tediously and 
so warmly about Lord Bute's character and fitness for the 
place of minister, that we did not return to the Dragon till 
six in tlie morning, I was diverted to see how Clerk, who 
generally took part against Lord Bute, that night hecame his 
zealous friend, and not only contended that his being a 
Scotchman waa no bar, but that his talents were equal to any 
high situation. Hall altowed him private virtues, but no pub- 
lic ability. 

This conference was very tiresome, and lasted too late for 
me, who was to set out soon next morning. Ferguson's 
young gentlemen were not yet arrived, and he remmned a 
week longer without being able to shake off his dear friend 
Clerk, who had procured for him the charge of those boys, 
and who, through his friendship to Lady Warwick, took a 
fatherly charge of them. 

Our company got to York before dinner, where we stayed 
most pari of next day, and got to Newcastle in two days, and 
in a few days moi-c arrived at home. Blackett's horse was 
very heavy, and my tandem far outran them. When we 
came home, we found our children in perfect health, which 
was a great delight to os, and proved the fidelity of Jenny's 
nurse, with whom we had trusted them botli. 

Ambassador Keith had returned home, and having a hand- 
some pension settled on hira, he lived handsomely for some 
time in Edinburgh, and after a while at Hermitage, on Leith 
Links. He waa a man, though without wit and humor, yet 
of good sense, and much knowledge of the world. He had . 
been absent from Scotland for twenty-two years as private 
secretary io Mar^scha] Lord Stair, Envoy at Holland, and 
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Ambassador at Viprma and Pttersbui^. He complained that 
the society of Edinburgh was altered much £ir the worse. 
Most of his old companions were dead. The Scottish lairds 
did not now make it a part of their education to pass two 
years at least abroad, if they had but £ 3ilil p«r annum, from 
whence they returned polished in their manners : and that 
portion of them who had good sense, with their minds en- 
lai^ed and their manners improved. They found themselves 
now better employed in remaining at home, and cultivating 
their fields ; but they were less qualified for conversation, and 
could talk of nothing but of dung and of buUocks, The law- 
yers had contented themselves with study:q,g law at home. 
The medical tribe had now the beat school of physic in Europe 
established in Edinburgh, and a rising infirmary, which prom- 
ised the students an ample field of practice, so that very few 
of that profession went now to Leydcn or Paris. Keith com- 
plained of the dulness of the society, in which he was con- 
firmed by his son, afterwards Sir Eobert Murray Keith, who 
had come down to stay for three months, but returned by the 
end of one not flndmg the st'jte of aociety to his mind. The 
AmbT-ffador had recour^^e to our order, who had, till lately, 
neier been thought good compmy , so that finding Blair and 
Robertson -md Joidine and mjself, to whom he afterwards 
added Ferguson, good company for him, he appointed ua am- 
hassadoi's chaplams, and required an attendance at least once 
a week to dinner at his house, and was to return our visits 
when we asked him. He was soon chosen a member of the 
Poker Club, which was entirely to his taste. Baron Mure 
and Lord Elliock were also much in his society, especially the 
first, who having been intimate with Lord Bute during the ten 
year? he resided in Bute, previous to 174S, was, after serving 
in Parliament for some years for Eenfrewshjre, promoted to 
the place of Baron of Exchequer. When Milton's infirmities 
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made him retire from business, Baron Mure was the man ivLo 
was thought fit to supply his place, after Lord Bute's brother, 
who tried it for one seasoij, but finding Ms being sub-minister 
not agreeable to the country, and very irksome to himself, he 
prudently declined if, ivben Muro became the confidential 
man of business, for which he was perfectly well qualified ; 
for though his manner was bbnt and unattractive, yet as, at 
the same time, he was unassuming, of excellent understanding 
and great ability for business, he continued to be much trusted 
and advised with as long as he lived * Elliock was an excel- 
lent scholar, and a man of agreeable conversation, having 
many curious anecdotes in his store ; and to Ms other fund, 
had the good fortune to be well acquainted with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, when he retired into Holland from his 
father's tyranny, and visited him at least once by invitation, 
after be came to the throne.t 

This was the year, too, when Dr. John Gregory, my Leyden 
friend, came to settle in Edinburgh, a widower, with three sons 
and three daughters. J He soon came to be perfectly known 
here, and got into very good business. Dr. Eutherford, Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Physic, beginning to fail, and beiDg 
afraid of Cullen becoming his successor, whom he held to be 
an heretic, he readily entered into a compact with Gregory, . 
whom he esteemed orthodox in the medical faith, and resigned 
his class to bim. In a year or two that doctor died, when 
Callen and Gregory, agreeable to previous settlement, taught 

• William Mure of Caldwell, Baron of the Eschejuer, held a lijgh social 
place among the men of letters of that day In Scotland , he was the intJmalB 
friend and (iie corraapondent of David Hume. Hia corra^pondenoe is con- 
tauiad in " the Caldwell Papers," edited for the BaDnatjiie Club by his 
descendant, ttie late distingiiiBlied Boholar and author, Colonel Mnre. — En. 

t James Veitch, advocate, was ndsed to tha banoh in 1760, when he took 
the title of Lord Elliock. Es enjoyed a reputation in his day, from the cir- 
cninslance. alluded to in the text, of Frederick the Great having taken a 
fancy to him, ajid conferred on him the rank of Correspondent. — Ed. 

t See above, p. 146. 
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the two classes the theory and practice by turns, clianging 
every session. 1 got Gregory elected into the Poker, but 
though very desirous at first, yet he did not avail himself of it, 
but desisted after twice attending, afraid, I suppose of disgust- 
ing some of the ladies he paid court to by falling in sometimes 
there with David Hume, whom they did not know for the in- 
nocent good soul which he really was. Profe.ssor Ferguson 
told me not long ago that !ie was present the second time Dr. 
G-regory attended the Poker, when, enlarging on his favorite 
topic, the superiority of the female sex, he was so laughed at 
and run down that he never returned. 

Gregory had met with Old Montague at the Eoyal Society 
in London, who was fond of all mallieraaticiaQS, and had made 
himself master of his mind. Montague introduced him to his 
wife, a fine woman, who was a candidate for glory in every 
branch of literature but that of her husband, and its connec- 
tions and dependencies. She was a faded beauty, a wit, a 
critic, an author of some fame, and a friend and coadjutor of 
Lord Littleton. She had some parts and knowledge, and 
might have been admired hy the first order of minds, had 
she not been greedy of more praise than she was entitled to. 
She came here for a foitaight, from her residence near New- 
castle, to visit Gregory, who took care to show her ofi^; but 
she did not take here, for she despised the women, and disgust- 
ed the men with her affectation. Old Edinburgh was not a 
climate for the success of impostures. Lord Kames, who was 
at first eatched with her Parnassian coquetry, said at last that 
he believed she had as much learning as a well-educated col- 
lege lad here of sixteen. I could have forgiven her for her 
pretensions to literary fame, had she not loudly put in her 
claim to the praise and true devotion of the heart, which be- 
longs to genuine feelings and deeds, in which she was remark- 
ably deficient. We saw her often in the neighborhood of 
Newcastle, and in that town, where tliere was no audience for 
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such an actress as tbe was, her natural character was dis- 
played, which was tliat of an active manager of her affairs, a 
crafty chaperon, and a keen pursuer of her interest, not to be 
outdone by the sharpest coal-dealer on Tyne ; but in this capa- 
city she waa not displeasing, for she was not acting a part. 
Mrs. Montague was higUy dehghted with "Sister Peg," 
which Ferguson had written, and congratalated Mrs. Carlyle 
on baring a husband whose conversation must be a constant 
source of entertainment. She did not advert to it, that in do- 
mestic Ufe the scene did not always he in the drawing-room. 

We had a sight of the celebrated poet Gi'ay at Dr. Greg- 
ory's, who passing through Edinburgh to the Highlands with 
my friend Major Lyon for his conductor, six or seven of us 
assembled to meet him, and were disappointed. But this 
eminent poet bad not justice done him, for he was much worn 
out with his journey, and, by retiring soon after supper, proved 
that he had been taken at a time when he was not fit to be 
shown off. 

(1765.) — Early in March tiiis year Host my worthy father, 
at seventy-five years of age. He had been for some years de- 
clining, and of late had strong symptoms of dropsy, a disease ■ 
of wom-out constitutions ; for though seemingly robust and very 
active, he had been afllicted all his life with sundry disorders 
of an alarming nature, such as an universal rheumatism, and 
spasms in his stomach at regular hours every night for three 
months together. He died with the utmost calmness and res- 
ignation, and ordered all his affairs with a prudence and fore- 
sight that were surprising, amidst frequent efiusions of the most 
fearvent piety. Though long expected, I felt this a severe blow, 
as every man of common feelings must do, — the loss of a 
respectable parent. The sincere grief of his parish, and the 
unaffected regret of ali who knew him, raised pleasing sensa- 
tions in the minds of his family. I had witiidrawn my wife 
from this afflietinf; scene, by letting her yield to the importu- 
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nhy of her sister, and go to Newcastle in tlie bcBimimo- of 
Marcli. This ascendance which her sister had on her affec- 
tions accounted perfectly for our not growing rich, as some of 
our free-judging neighbors alleged we must certainly be doing ; 
for though our income was tolerable, yet these frequent visit* 
to the south — not less than twice in a year — put it only in 
our power to pay our accounts at the end of the year. I went 
to Newcastle heforc the end of April to bring my wife home, 
oa which or some such occasion we brought with us Dr. Greg- 
ory's two daughters, Dolly and Anne, very fine girls, who had 
been staying with Mrs. Montague. As there were none of my 
father's family now alive hut ray sister Nt-ll, who was ihe 
youngeit, and Sarah, who was one or two years older, and 
unman-ied, my father had the satisfaction that my mother 
would be mdependent, but advised her to come close tu me, 
which she did at the Michaelmas term. 

Lord Prestongrangp, the patron of the pai-ish, who was my 
father's friend and old companion at college, was generous to 
my mother, hy giving her a grant of the glebe, which was 
partly sown, and a considerable part of the vacant stipend, 
to which she was not entitled. The two next successors to 
my father ditd in four years, so that his place was. not well 
filled up, nor the regret of the parishioners lessened for his 
bss, till Dr. Joseph M'Cormick succeeded ia 1768 or '69. 

In the General Assembly this year there was a strong push 
made to bring in an oveiture to all the pi-esbyteries of the 
Church to inquire into the cau^e'' of schism, &c., from whence 
those in opposition to pationages believed there would come 
such a report as would found and ju=tify a fresh apphcation to 
the Legislature for tlieir aboljfion It was thought best on 
our side not directly to oppose this motion, but to propose a 
coniniiltee of Assembly rather than agree to the transmission, 
which was agreed to, and a large committee appointed, who, 
ati-ange to tell, in spite of all their zeal, met only once, and 
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did nothing, though they had full power, and made no report 
to next Assembly.* 

It was in the months of August and September this year 
that Dr. Wight and I made our tour round lie north, where 
neither of ws had ever been, from whence we derived much 
amusement and satisfaction. We went on horseback by 
Queensferry, Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, &c. We stayed 
four days and nights at Aberdeen on account of Dr. Wight's 
horse having been lamed in crossing the feriy at Montrose ! 
but we passed our time very agreeably between the houses 
of our friends Drs. Campbell and Gerard. 

When I returned — for Wight went lo Dumfries from Ed- 
inbui^h — I found the children well, but their mother suffer- 
ing from a very severe rheumatism in her teeth, owing to 
their being cleaned too much. A fresh call from Newcastle 
carried Mrs. Carlyle there again in the beginning of Novem- 
ber. I did not go with her, but went for her at the end of 
the year, and carried a Miss Wilkie with me from Ingram',-;, 
and a Eev. lilr. Forbes, who married a grand-aunt of Mrs. 
Carlyle's. 

(1766.) — I have not mentioned some visits we liad from 
our friends in Newcastle, nor do I exactly [remember] the 
dates of their coming. He soon tired, and had always busi- 
ness to carry him back. Not so his lady, who loved our soci- 
ety better than that of Newcastle. In April I made a tour 

* Ths reader will cecogniie lu these and aubse([uent piisEBges some inter- 
eating inoidenta of the great contest, which, Loginning with Ihe Patronage 
Act of 1710, threw off two dissenting bodies — the Secession and the Belief 
— in the eigliteenth centnry, and snded io the construction of th« Free 
Church in 1843. The nature of the proceedings will be understood by keep- 
ing in view that the " overture," or opening of a meaBore (a term taken by 
the Parliament of Scotland irom B'renoh practice], required, in oonformitj- 
with one of the fondamental teguiationa of eecleaittetical procedure in Scot- 
land, called tha " Barrier Act," to be transmitted lo the local presbyteries 
for adoption by o majority before being passed and carried into offset by the 
General Assembly Ed. 
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vith Miiry to Berwick, Langton, and Fogo, for lior health, 
and to visit onr friends. 

John Home was now always in London from October till 
May, when Lord Bute parted with him, for most part to 
come to the General Assembly, as, being Lord Conservator, 
he was now a constant member, and, though no great debater, 
gave us a speech now and then. 

In the Assembly this year there was the last grand effort 
of our opponents to carry through their Sciiiam Overture, as 
it was called, as it proposed to make an inquiry into the 
causes and growth of schism. On the day before it came be- 
fore the Assembly we had dined at Nicholson's. Before we 
parted, Jardine told me that he had examined the list of the 
Assembly with care, and tliat we should carry the question — 
that it would be nearly at par till we came as far on the roll 
as Lochmaben, but that after that we should have it hollow. 
I have mentioned this oa account of what happened next day, 
which was Friday the 29th. 

There was a very long debate, so that the vote was not 
called till past seven o'clock. Jardine, who had for some 
time complained of breathlessness, had seated himself on a 
high bench near the east door of the Assembly House, there 
being at that time no galleries erected. He had, not half an 
hour before, had a communication with some ladies near him 
in the church gallery, who had sent him a bottle of wine, of 
which he took one glass. The calling of the roll began, and 
when it had passed the presbytery of Lochmaben, he gave a 
significant look with his eye lo me, who was sitting below the 
throne, as much a^ to say, " Now the day 's our own." I had 
turned to the left to whisper to John Home, who was next 
me, the sign I had got ; befoi-e I could look round again, Jar- 
dine had tumbled from his seat, and, being a man of six feet 
two inches, and of large bonei, had borne down all ihot-e 
on the two benches below him, and fallen fo the gi'ound. 
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He waa immediately carried out to tlie jia^page, and the roll- 
calling stopped. Various reports came from the door, but, 
anxious to kuow the truth, I stepped behind the Moderator's 
chair and over the green tabic, and with difficullj made the 
door through a very crowded house. When I came there, I 
found him lying stretched on the pavement of the passage 
with many people about him, among the rest Ms friend and 
mine, James Eusse] the surgeon. With some difficulty I got 
near him, and whispered was it not a faint ? " No, no," re- 
plied he, " it is all over." I returned to the house, and, 
resuming my place, gave out that there was hopes of bis 
recovery. This composed the house, and the calling of tlie 
roil went on, when it was carried to reject the overture by a 
great majority. This was a deadly blow to the enemies of 
presenlalions, for they had mustered all their strength, and 
had been stremious in debate. Henry Dundas, however, had 
now come to our aid, who was himself a match for all their 
lay forces, as Eoberlson and a few friends were for all the 
bands of clergy. I was not a member. A party of us had 
been engaged to dine with Mr, Dundas, but could not now 
go, as Dr. Jardine was a near relation of his lady, who was 
delivered of her first child that night. 

Robertson was much dejected, as he had good reason. I 
immediately proposed to him and J. Home to send for a post- 
chaise and carry thera out to Musselburgh, which was done 
dh^ctly, and which relieved us from all troublesome company. 
This death of Jardino was not only a breach in om' society 
which we long felt^ as John Jardine was one of the pleasant- 
est of the whole, who played delightfully on the unbounded 
curiosity and dupish simplicity of David Hume, but was a 
great support, to Robertson and our friends in the man^e- 
ment of ecclesiastical affsurs, as he was the son-in-law of Pro- 
vost Di-ummond, and kept him steady, who had been bred in 
the bosom of the Highflyers. And having had the manage- 
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ment of the burgli of Lochmabeii for Charles Erskine of Tm- 
wald at twenty-nine years of age, he acquired early that address 
and dexterity in managing men wHch could easily be applied 
to Edinburgh pohtics, though they were on a much greater 
scale. In politics he was artful, in other nffairs quite trusty* 
As Jardme, however, hod one third of the deanery, Robert 
son availed himgeif of the vacancy to obtun it for Dr Diys 
d^le, whose wife was one of the Adam^' and Eoberfsons 
couimgennan This attached Drjsdile more to hini and 
made him apply assiduously to the correspondence with the 
diat'uit cleigy, which opened up to him ■% iiew of the clerkship 
of the Church which he af^e^^^ards obtimed 

I said that the Schism Overture which v.e defeated was 
the list blow that wis aimed at pitrona^e, foi whateiei 
attempts were afteiwirds m'ide were feeble and ineffective 
There still remained, hone^er, in the Aasemblj s insti-uc 
tions to fheir Commis,ion, in article which wts a constant 
reproach to the General A oembly vi7 Thit they should 
watch lor a cjn\ement oppoitumty of applying to the King 
and Parliament for ledreai ftom the grievance of pitronane 
This was too muth, at a time «hen ihnost every clerical 
member of Assembly had been settled by a presentation 
Thi,, however, wt* not left out till Dr Robertson liad re 
tired from the conduct of our affairs, nhen, in the Assem 
bly 1784, I got it proposed by some of the elders, when, 
aflei some debate, it wis earned to leavs it out by a great 
miionty Next year there wis a feeble attempt to restore 
the aiticle in the Instructions, but this did not even i\ ea 
debdte, and n e heard no more of it 

* Dr John Jarlne ministei of the Tron Chuich par ■ih was bom i 
Dumfriesshire in 171B He was an active leader i. ths draroh courta and 
intmiate with the gieat 1 tarory oircla of Edinbnr^h but the only things 
hei=kn(wntola e -nnfte arc contnbat ona to the shortJiTed Edu>6u7gh 
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I EOBBRTSOS. — COKVIVIALITIES, — 1 SlSOD 

BuaiKESs. — Dr. Ahdistkonq. — An EscuESiON to Tweeddale akd 

ACROSS TEE BOEDBR. — AbVEKTUHES IN CaEUBLB. — The DuKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH AHD FESTIVITIES AT DaLKEITH. — AUAM SMITH THERK. 

— Fkofessoe Millar op Glasgow. 

It was ttis year, in the month of August, that Dr. Eoberf- 
son having solicited me strongly to be of a party to the west 
country with him and the Honorable James Stewart Mon- 
tague, who was then attending the College of Edinburgh, and 
lived in his house, I could not set out on the same day with 
them, but followed in the end of the week, and got to Dr. 
Wight's, at Glasgow College, on Saturday, where I remained 
all next day, having got a little cold. He had now been for 
some time in the house allotted to his office, which, though one 
of the old ones, was convenient, and had several apartments, 
so that he could have room for two or three boarders. His 
youngest sister had now been witli him for more than a year, 
and they lived very comfortably, which she, though but just 
turned of twenty, managed yerj well. I remained with them 
all Tuesday, and nest day got to Caldwell (Baron Mure's) 
before dinner. We went nest day to Lord Glasgow's, where 
we were joined by Mr. Oliphant, afterwards Postmaster, who, 
■ with Baron Mure and Alesander M'Millan, Esq., W, S., were 
Lord Bute's commissioners or trustees for the management of 
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his estate. We had rode through a very hilly part of Eeii- 
frewshire to Kelbum, Lord Glasgow's seat, finely situated on 
the Clyde, almost opposite to Bute, about five or six miles dis- 
tant, where the expanse of water ia finely broken by the two 
islands of Cumbray, the first of which is not more than a mile 
distant, while the channel for ships sailiag up or down the 
Clyde lies between that island and the shore of Cunningham. 
We were very late of dining for thut period, when the usual 
hour was two o'clock, but we sat Jong enough after dinner to 
loosen our landlord's tongue, who, being in general a reserved 
and silent man, paitly through modesty and partly through 
flat spirits, yet, after a long rejiast, became not only open and 
free, but truly eloqupnt. Baron Mure, though a very sensible 
man, was yet too great a friend of Lord Bute's to hear Wil- 
liam Pitt extolled to the skies, which Lord Glasgow had casu- 
ally done ; on which Mure made some tart remarks. This 
fired his Lordship, who gave us a panegyric at last on Mr. 
Pitt's character and administration, with as much force, en- 
ei^, and eloquence as that great man himself could have 
done, had he dealt in panegyric. .His Lordship was beginning 
to flag, and his audience to tire, when luckily we were called 
to supper. Robertson whispered me, in going to the dining- 
room, that his powers had perfectly astonished him. The 
presence of the ladies put an end to our political debate. We 
passed next day with his Lordship, when we had such another 
exhibition in the evening. We agreed among ourselves, that 
had it not been for his invincible modesty, which debarred hira 
from ever entering the drawing-room at St. James's, where he 
was sure of a good reception, for he had been wounded at the 
battle of Fontenoy, he might have made a very conspicuous 
appearance in the House of Lords. He was now the Lord 
High Commissioner to the Assembly, and was a great favorite 
with us, not merely for hia obliging manners and improved 
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entertainment at his table, but for his attention to the business 
of the house, and his hatening to and entering into the spirit 
of every debate. Ills Lordship did not attend us to Bute, to 
■which we sailed next day.* 

"We remained six days in Bul«, and passed our time very, 
agreeably. Alexander M'Millan was one of the best land- 
lords for a large company, for he was loud aad joyful, and 
made the wine flow like Bacchus himself. "We passed the 
mornings (which were not so long as now, for they extended 
only to two o'clock, when dinner was on the table) in riding 
about the island, which we found very beautiful, though but 
Uttle culfivated ; for besides a plantaljoa around the house of 
Mount Stuart, of very fine trees, of a square mile, every little 
cottage had a dozen of trees around it. A Lady Bute, while 
a widow, had got tliem planted in every kmlyard, as their 
little gardens are called, and they make a pleasing ornament. 
There is nothing Uke a hill but on Lord Bannatyne's estate 
on the northeast, where it is separated by a narrow strait called 
the Kyles of Bute. Rothesay, where stand the ruins of the 
old castle which gives a ducal title to the Prince of Wales, as 
it did anciently to the Prince of Scotland, is a finely situated 
port, and has thriven amazingly since that period. We had 
to take an early dinner one day, and ride down there to be 
made free of the burgh, which cost us a hard diink of new 
claret. Mount Stuart is truly a fine place, with a charming 
view of the islands and opposite coast. The soil everywhere 
hes on sea-shella, so that they have the ineans of improve- 
ment at hand ; and being in shape like the convex of a Eomaa 
shield, where the rain cannot he, seemed everywhere capable 
of tillage. What was done about Mount Stuart and Eothesay 
gave great encouragement. We went to Kingarth Church on 

* John Boyle, third Earl of Glasgow, of whom what was heretofoi-e 
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Sunday, where I lectured and Robertson preached. There 
are three parishes in the island, in two of which the ministers 
must have the Erse language. 

Our conversation at table was liberal and lively, as might 
be expected where there were so many sensible men ; for 
besides our company there were several other very able men, 
particularly a Mr. Dualop, a son of the Greek Professor's, at 
Glasgow, who was remarkably knowing and good-humored. 
The wine was excellent, and flowed freely. There was the 
best Cyprus I ever saw, which had lain there since Lord Bute 
had left the island in 1745. The claret was of the same 
age, and excellent 

After wo had been four days there, Robertson took me into 
a window before dinner, and with some solemnity proposed to 
make a motion to shorten the drinking, if I would second him 
— " Because," added he, " although yoa and I may go through 
it, I am averse to it on James Stuart's account." I answered 
that I would willingly second whatever measure of that kind 
he should propose, but added that 1 was afraid it would not 
do, as our foastmaater was very despotic, and, besides, might 
throw ridicule upon us, as we were to leave the island the day 
after the nest, and that we had not proposed any abridgment 
to the repast till the old claret was all done, the last of which 
we had drunk yesterday. " Well, well," replied the Doctor, 
" be it so then, and let us end as we began." 

We left the island on the day we proposed, I in a boat, for 
Port-Glaagow, with the Postmaster, Oliphanl, as we could not 
join the rest fo pass two days more at Lord Glasgow's (Kel- 
hurn) on their return, as they had promised. We got very 
rapidly to Port-Glasgow in the custom-house yacht, and to 
Glasgow on horseback early in the evening, where he visited 
his friends, and I remained with mine at the College that 
night and all next day. 
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I was Moderator of the Synod this year, Webster haying 
made it fashionable for even the Moderators of that court to 
give handsome suppers, it cost me five guineas ; but there 
being very few who could affoi-d such expensive repa&ts, after 
having gone through six or seven of ua, this entertainment 
cea«ed, and the Moderators of the Synods were contented 
with small committees and meagre suppprs, as they had been 
heretofore, and Webster, of course, absented fi'om them. 

In December this year we made anofher journey to New- 
castle, Mrs. Carlyle being absolutely necessary to her sister 
when she lay in, or was at all ill. Blackett was but a dult 
man, and his cousin, Sir Walter B., no better, though rich, 
magnificent, and generous. The company about them were 
not very agreeable ; some of their bucks had humor, but they 
were illiterate and noisy. Two or three of their clergy could 
be endured, for they played well at cards, and were not 
pedantic. John Withrington was then almost the only man 
who had smy litBratm-e, Mr, Moyse, a clergyman, was now 
a mastei' of the grammar-school, and being able and diligent 
in his profession, soon made a great change on the young 
natives of Newcastle ; insomuch, that soon after thnre issued 
from it several distinguished characters, such as Mr. Cham- 
bers, a judge, I thinli, in India, or a professor of law at 
Oxford; and the two Scotts, Sir WilUam and his younger 
brother, the Chancellor of England.* Dr. Akenside was also 
a native of that town, and had studied physic in Edinbuigh in 
the yeari 1744-5. As he was of low descent, his father being 
a butcher, he stole through his native town incog, as often as 
he had occasion to pass, and never acknowledged his relation 
to it. 

(1767.) — This year nothing remarkable happened for sev- 
eral months. In the month [of August], Mrs. Carlyle not 
* Viz. Lord Stowell and Lord Eldoii. — Ee. 
17 T 
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being very well, we went in our open chaise to visit our 
friend Mr. Alexander Glen, at Galashiels, witt our friend 
Dr. Wight. I had been there before, but Mrs. Carlyle never 
had, and was much delighted with (he amenity of the place, as 
well as the kindness and hospitahty of our landlord, who was 
not yet married. We visited Melrose Abbey to gratify Mrs. 
Carlyle, The fine pastoral stream of Gala falls into the 
Tweed a mile below the church and village, from whence 
four miles dowa the river stands the famous abbey of Mel- 
rose, the exquisite beauty of whose ruins is well supported 
by the romantic scenery around it. About a week before 
we arrived here, a waterspout had fallen into the mountain 
stream Slitterick, which joins the river Teyiot at Hawick, 
which occasioned a great idarm there ; had broken down a 
bridge which joined the tewn to a street where the church 
stands ; had ruined a mill on the rivulef, and drowned one 
of Ihe millers, and threatened the whole town with inun- 
dation ; but aa it had come down in the night, it abated early 
in the forenoon. 

This phenomenon, so uncommon in this country, excited 
our curiosity, and we resolved to proceed to Hawick to see 
the effects of it. Mr. Glen gladly accompanied us, Wight 
and he being great companions. 

We set out in the morning, after an early breakfast, that 
we might reach Hawick some time before dinner We had 
given notice to Laurie, the (ninister theie that we would d ne 
with him and stay all night ; which mtormation n is nccei 
sary, as there were so many of us, although the fashion of 
men's sleeping iu the same bed together vids not jet at ^n 
end. After we passed the Tweed, near Selkuk where the 
delightful streams of Ettrick and Yarrow fall into it from the 
fine pastoral valleys or glens which run parallel to each other 
to the summit of the country, the scenery w(b by no means 
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interesiing Selkirk w m Ihen a very paltry town, ind the 
fieldi TToand it very poorlj culuvated, though now there is a 
very different f»(.e on both Hawick is beauitfuaj situated, 
and, though luf an ill-built town very mnch resembles the 
famous city of Bath m its situation b(,ing a ilct, warm 
looking nest in thi. midst of turroundrng h Ua ^ll but the 
openings made to the south and north of the town by the 
beiuiiful nver Teyiot, which runs within a quarter of a mile 
of it, ajid whose clear untroubled stream excppt when gieat 
rains deacend, ghdes gently by, tnd like a niiroi refleets 
the adjtcent pastoral scenery We vmtfd the de-vasf^tions 
made by Shttenck, which falls from the mountain in a tre 
mendous tonent info Teviot, l^hleh v>^s quite unmoved, is 
the two channels lay at right angles from eich othi r 

We jassel the day ■^e^y pleasantly with Laune and his 
wife, who was, in old acquaintance of JIrs Cailyle e when 
they Ined at Lanton the next parish to Polwarth wheie she 
passed hei infant jeirs Wight rallied Laune not i little tor 
his hiving delajcd calling the people to pray ra en the mom 
ing of the inuniation, till he saw frjm his garden the flood a 
httle abating md then continuing so long m prayer (for i 
full hour) when it hid fallen so much fhit i man on horse 
back could pass below the mill which the go -d people ascribed 
to the fervency of their pastor, and would havL continued to 
belie-ie m the efficiey of his praver had not the wrvnmg 
miller assured them that the inundation had fallen six mches 
before the chuichbell rang Liurie was perfectly pleised 
with so much address bemg ascnbed to him though he bst a 
little in the article of mterest m heaven which was imputed to 

Laune was an uncommon clianetei Dr John \rmstroog 
and he were it college together, md one year, dunng the va 
cation, they joined a band of gypsujs, who m those days much 
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infested the Border. This expedition, which really took place, 
as Armstrong informed me in London, furnished Laurie with 
a fine field for fiction and rodomontade, which was so close!y 
united to the groundwork, which might he true, that it was 
impossible to discompound them. After Armstrong had sef^ 
tied in London for some time, Laurie went to visit him about 
1739 or '40 ; on that he founded many marvellous stories of 
his intimacy Wilh secretaries of state anci courtiers, with whom 
he preteiided he had been quite familiar- When he alleged 
that he had been quite at his ease wilh the Cbajicellor and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons at that time, and could call 
on them at any hour, and rem^n (jd dinner or supper without 
being invited, we used to call to him, " Halt there, Laurie ; if 
you don't know the boundary between truth and falsehood, you 
should draw the hne between what i= piob'ible ancI whit is not 
BO." As, 1 ke a sn wtall we gathered ai we i oiled along, he 
fixed himself upon us lor the rest of the jou i cy 

We. set ort la the raormig after breal fa'*t that we might 
reach Langl olm twenty two miles off n 1 me for dinner, and 
travelled over a he'^uiitul paotoral country e! ven mdes to the 
top of the ndge beyond which the waters run «outh whereas 
before their cour^ is north and east The roil had been 
finished some time before, and was so perfectly good and well 
laid out thai in my open chaise 1 could keep at the trot both 
down and up the whole way. The first place we passed wa? 
the seat of Dr. Langlands, M. D., a very pleasing place, about 
a mile above Hawick on the Teviot; of late it was in posses- 
sion of Lord Napier, and much improved by hiiri, and is now 
bought by James Anderson, Esq., a younger brother of St 
Germains. In a mile or two iurther we reached the fine seat 
of the family of Euecleueh, the Castle of Branxholm, which 
an ancestor of that family exchanged. When we got to the 
lop of the ridge, we stopped to feed our horses at a rural inn, 
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kept by a curious fellow called Rob Achison, with whom we 
liad not conversed many minutes when we discovered the 
cause of his being reduced from the condition of an opulent 
farmer to that of the keeper of a mere halting-place to divide 
a long stage. Robert had been a Border rake or buck of the 
first head in his younger days, and to wit and humor, of which 
he had abundance, he added a sufficient portion of address and 
impudence, which lie carried with an air of careless indiifer- 
ence. He had eloquence enough, however, to make us both 
eat and drink in his house, for the first of which he was but 
in-provided ; but he soon made us understand, by Hie seur- 
riUty which he puured out against those who had passed his 
house without calling for something besides corn for their 
horses, how we should be treated for the entertainment of the 
next who came, so we took a sorry repast with Robert, and 
drank of his liquors. 

The slope from this to Langholm is just eleven miles, and 
the road excellent; the country was exceedingly picturesque, 
though then without trees, and full of sheep, which, as the 
young Duke of Euccleuch and his Duchess were daily ex- 
pected, had been taught to line the road daily through which 
they were to pass, that they might see wherein the riches of 
h la d nsiated. As it was now in the beginning of Au- 
g« h fi ds had a fine variegated cloak of verdure ; for as 
th fe brackens, as they are called here, were now in 

perf c on and of a different shade from the grass, they looked 
] ke a la e curtain or mantle of green silk damask. 

"We arrived in the evening at Langholm, where the village 
is situated at the confluence of the two streams of Ewes and 
Waucbope wiUi the Esk, which from thence flows, after being 
almost doubied by the Liddle, through delightful scenery, to 
the Solway Frith, which with it makes the western boundary 
between England and Scotland. 
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It was too late to attempt to see the oaatle, so we sent im- 
mediately for John Dickie the minister, who was an old hacbe- 
lor, and who had such a mixture of odd qualities in his com- 
position, such as priggism and pedantry, with the affectation 
of being a finished gentleman ; very sanctimonious in his man- 
ners, with a desire of being thought free and liberal in his 
sentiments ; not without a portion of knowledge, but more 
proud of it than Dr. Bentley, or Purdie the schoolmaster. 
As Mrs. Carlyle had never seen liim before, she was highly 
diverted with him ; and having in a moment discovered all his 
weaknesses, she met them in so caressing and encouraging a 
manner that he would Lave leaped over the house to serve 
her ; and before he left us at twelve to go home, ho became 
her sworn knight-errant. To make her conquest complete 
over the little man, she would not let him go tiO a horse was 
got ready for an hostler to conduct lijm through the water. 
Laurie and Glen thought this carrying her coquetry too far, 
but "Wight and I knew better ; for she was of that turn of 
mind, that if anything had befallen the little man, as he had 
got enough of wine, and had no better seat than a clue on a 
horse, she would never have forgiven herself. "With all his 
imperfections he was good-natured and social, which after a 
banquet never failed to appear. lie had a' young mare which 
he wished to sell, and was going to send it to be sold at 
Hawick or Jedbui^h, when, hearing there was to be a feir at 
Carlisle nest day, and that we were deliberating about going 
or not, when somebody happened to say that Carlisle was the 
best place, and that we would all go tiiere ; — Mrs. Carlyle 
immediately said, " I will consent to go if you will he so good 
as accompany us," The honest soul instantly yielded, and we 
all resolved to go, now amounting to five gentlemen and a 
lady, witli only one servant. 

We set out next morning, and had a very agreeable ride 
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down Ihe river E^,k for seven or eight mile-J, through a vsllny 
finely coverpd with young plantations. We stopped at Long- 
town, where there is a fine bridge over the Esk, which has 
saved many a life which waa annually lost in passing very 
dangerous fords of the river a mile or two lower down ; and, 
crossing some sands in the channel of the Frith of Solway, 
whpre the traveller waa frequently overtaken by the rapidity 
of (he tide, we arrived at Carlisle before dinner, and fi.und 
the town as mueh crowded as curious travellers cnuld wish, as 
there waa not only a great fair holding on this day, but the 
Judges were in Iowa, and a sot of players to entertain the 
company. The King's Arms was so much crowded that we 
were obliged to resort to the large dining-roora, which waa 
crowded like a eofi'ee-house. But as the company, consisting 
chiefly of country lads and lasses, were all to disperse in the 
evening, we were able to secure beds, which waa the chief 
point ia view. 

After strolling about the town a while 1 atfcmpted to go 
info the court-house, which was so much crowded and so ho( 
that I only remained a few minutes in the outskirts, where 1 
heard my friead Wedderbum pleading as well as he could 
under a severe hoaraene=i. We returned to the inn, where 
we found Gtovcmor Johnstone, and John Scotland, minister 
of Wesferkirk, with our friends. Johnstone was employed in 
canvassing the citizens, and Scotland had come with a Duo- 
fermliue friend on purpose to see Mr. Wedderbum. The 
Gtovernor told us of the players, and we all set out immedi- 
ately lo try for places, but it was so much crowded that we 
were disappointed, and obliged to return. Laurie, however, 
remained after the rest, when he had a quarrel with a very- 
drunken squire of the name of Dacres, who had insulted him 
with foul language, which Laurie returned with a blow, for- 
getting that he waa now in a country where a breach of the 
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peace is mucL more dangerous. Dacres attempted to have 
him committed, but Laurie made his escape, and Johnstone 
having interfered and said it was only a drunken Scotch par- 
son who tad heen riotous, and was ignorant of English laws, 
who had broken the peace, he got Dacres pacified, and we 
heard no more of it. 

The Governor had promised to sup with u^ and I proposed 
sending to Mr. Wedderbum ; but Scotland said it was need- 
less, as he had seen him, and found hira preparing to go to 
bed, as he was very hoarse. I wrote him a note, however, 
telling him that Mrs. Carlyle arid "Wight and I were there, 
and that Governor Johnstone had promised to sup with us, 
and that I would infallibly cure his hoarseness before to-mor- 



V morning. 



i that he would be v 



half an hour. He was as good a? his word, hut was very 
hoarse. The supper was good enough, but the liquors were 
expcrable, — the wine and portor were not drinkable. We 
then made a bowl of the worst punch I ever tasted. Wed- 
derbum said, if we would mis it with a bottle of the bad 
porter, it would be improved. We did as he directed, and to 
our surprise it became drinkable, and we were a jolly com- 
pany. The counsellor did not forget the receipt to cure his 
hoarseness. This was nothing more than some castile soap 
shaven into a spooa and mixed with some white wine or water, 
so that it could be swallowed. This he took, and returned to 
us at nine next morning perfectly eured, and as sound as a 
bell. 

Dickie having sold his marc, we returned by the road we 
came, and, passing one night at Hawick, and one at Galashiels, 
arrived at home with Wight next night, and found all well. 
It is remarkable that I remember very exactly most of the 
circumstances on going from home even on a long journey, 
but that on returning I can seldom find any trace of them on 
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my memory, and all seems a blaBi. Is this owing to the 
imagination being fully occupied with the fhoughta of home, 
which are always agreeable ? Or ia it owing to the eagerness 
and curiosity with which one begins a journey, and the rising 
hopes of new pleasures and amusements, and the drowsy and 
inactive state of the imagination as you return ? 

The young Duke and Duchess of Euccleuch were expected 
at this time to arrive in Scotland to take possession of their 
fine estate in the south, and their palace at Dalkeith as their 
chief residence. They were eiigerly expected over all the 
country where we Lad been, great part of which, from 
Tweedside to the borders of Cumberland, was tte property 
of that noble family. There had been a long minority, for 
this duke's grandfather had died in 1752, and his son. Lord 
Dalkeith, two years before him. The family had been kind 
to their tenants, and the hopes of the country were high that 
this new possessor of so large a property might inherit the 
good temper and benevolence of his progenitors. I may 
anticipate what was at fii-st only guessed, but came soon to 
be known, that he sui-paased them all as much in justice 
and humanity as he did in superiority of understanding and 

The Duke and Duchess, with Lady Frances Scott, the 
Duke's sister, arrived at Dalkeith in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, where his Grace had never been before, being with- 
held by Charles Townshend, his iather-in-law, lest he should 
become too fond of Scotland. Tliis strafagem was defeated 
by the Duke's sagacity, for he discovered on his journey 
through his own great estate, from the marked attention of 
the people, that he would be a much greater man in this 
country, and would hafe a much more extensive range for 
his benevolence than he could possibly have in the south, 
where his own estates were small, and where there was 
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such a number of more opulent lords, his rIyaJa in all the 
attribufea of true nobility. 

In order to make the Duke and Duchess feel more impres- 
sively the attachment of their vassals and tenaafs in the smith, 
I wrote a copy of verses on the birthday of the former, which 
I had copied in another hand, and sent on the morning of that 
day. It was some time before they could guess that I was 
the author ; and one of their tenants had for a while the credit 
of it. I had hy good luck truly predieled, by way of advice, 
what her Grace became, but no predictioa could then reach 
the extent of her merit. The verses were sent to the Scots 
Magazine, where Dr. Gregory read them, and suspected me 
for the author. When 1 next saw him, he asked me, and I 
owned them, when he said Ihey were veiy good, — too good 
■ for the STibjecf, for they would never act up to the strain of 
pi-aise in that poem. " Do you know them, Doctor ?" " No," 
answered he, "but Mrs. Montague does; and she says that, 
though very good young people, they have no energy of char- 
acter, and will remain obscure and insignificant." "Mrs. 
Montague's Hue, then, is too short, my good Doctor : you may 
trust me to measure their depth, and you will live to sec that 
her discernment on this occasion has failed her." Gregory, 
with many good qualities, had «> much of the apothecary 
about him, that he did not think much of anybody who was 
not likely to frequent his shop. He knew that Smith would 
recommend both CuOen and Black to be their physician in 
ordmary rather than him,"" 

Between their arrival at Dalkeith and his Grace's birth- 
day, the 13th of September, the Right Honorable Charles 

* For infunnatioti nbont Cullan, Black, and the other eminent men of the 
medical school of Sooliand often meneloned in theee pages, it is fortunitie that 
the Ufe of Callen, began by Dr. John Thomeor, and continued by his son, 
hs! now been completed by Dr. Cra.igIo, 2 yoIs. 8to, 186S. — Ed. 
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Townshend died, after an illness of a frw days, of an inflara- 
luation in his bowels. Thia event obhged them to postpone 
the celebration of the birthday, when they were to have had 
an entertainment for ail their friends This sudden death 
affected the Duke and his sister very differently. She, who 
had been bred up under him fiom the fouith or fifth year of 
her age, and had found in him an enlightened instructor and 
a kind protector, felt a!l the grief which a dutiful child feels 
for an indulgent parent ; but the Duke, who had been very 
little at home during Mr. Townshend's marriage with his 
mother, and whose more ripened discernment had probably 
disclosed to him hia father-in-law's defects as well aa his shin- 
ing qiialitics, was much leas afflicted on this melancholy occa- 
sion, and was heard to say, a few days after the news, that 
though he sincerely regretted Mr. Townshend's premature 
death, yet to him it was attended with the consolation fJiat it 
left him at liberty to choose his own line of life, for had Mr. 
Townshend survived, he might have been drawn into the vor- 
tex of polities much agmnst his will. Such was the aound- 
nesa of this young nobleman's mind at an early age, from 
whence a discerning obierver might predict the excellence 
of that character which gradually evolved on iiis admiring 
countrymen. 

In two or three weeks the day came when they were to 
see company, and when they assembled by cards about My 
ladies and gentlemen of their friends and tho neighborhood, 
of whom few indeed were ladies, aa they were liardly yet 
acquainted with anybody. Tfie fare waa sumptuous, but the 
company was formal and dull. Adam Smith, their only fe- 
miliar at table, waa but ill qualified to promote the joEity of a 
birthday, and their Graces were quite inexperienced. The 
Duke, indeed, had been more than two years in France, and 
four months in London since he came home, but he was back- 
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ward at that time to set himself forward, and showed a cold- 
cess and reserve which often in our superiors is thought to be 
pride. Had it not been for Alexander M'Millan, W. S., and 
myself, the meeting would have been very dull, and might 
have been dissolved without even drinking the health of the 
day. After that health and a few more toasta had gone 
round, and the ladies had moved, and M'Milian and his com- 
panions at a by-table had got into lie circle, we got into 
spirits that better suited the occasion. The Duchess at that 
time was extremely beautiful ; her features were regular, her 
complexion good, her black eyes of an impressive lustre, and 
her mouth, when she spoke, uncommonly graceful. The 
espression of her countenance was that of good sense and 
serenity; she had been bred in too private a way, which made 
her shy and backward, and it was some time before she 
acquired ease in company, which at last enabled her to dis- 
play that superiority of understanding which led all the 
female virtues in its train, accompanied with the love of 
mirth, and all the graces of colloquial intercourse. Her 
person was light, though above the common heighl, but 
active and elegant. 

Smith remained with them for two months, and then re- 
turned to Kirkcaldy to his mother and his studies. I have 
often thought since, that if they had brought down a man 
of more address than he was, how much sooner their first 
appearance might have been ; their own good sense and 
discernment enabled them sooner to draw round them as 
familiars a better set of people of their own choosing, than 
eould have been picked out for them by the assistance of 
an aid-de-camp. 

Ey means of an established custom of their predecessors, 
they had two public days in the week, when everybody who 
pleased came to dine with them. But that on Thursday was 
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Boon cut off, and Saturday was their only public day. But 
it would have been far better if that day had been also abol- 
ished, and if, in place of that, they had taken to invited com- 
panies, which might have been well assorted, and might have 
. prevented all that dulness, and even solemnity, which over- 
clouded large companies little acquainted, and seldom capable 
of malting a company of a score tolerably agreeable. I must 
aver, however, without pretending to uncommon discernment, 
that I soon discovered in both that superior understanding, 
and that uncommon degree of humanity, as weU as the high- 
est sense of probity and virtue, which have made them a bless- 
ing and honor to their wuntry for many years past. For 
the Duke's nncemraon abililies, as well as his public spirit, 
became erelong as conspicuous in the exercise of more honor- 
able offtees of trust, which fell on him unsought, as his unas- 
suming and familiar manners made him appeal- a complete 
gentleman in all the intercourse of private iife. The family, 
though rich and great, had long been in a =late of obscurity 
through want of talents and long minorities. In this Duke 
was revived the character which Sir James Melville gave his 
renowned predecessor in Queen Mary's reign, — " Walter 
Scot of Buccleugh, wise and true, stout and modest." * 

No two characters I ever have known are so free of defects 
as that noble pair, while each in their department displayed 
such talents and virtues as made their numerous descendants 
not only happy in themselves, but also trained them up in the 
habitual disposition to become blessings to all their own con- 
nections to the latest posterity. 

The Duke's si=ter, Lady Frances, though far from hand- 
some, or in any respect attractive in her penson. though then 
only seventeen, showed the opening of that character which 

* " Quhilfc Lard of Baolouch wna a mim of rare qnalites, wyae, trew 
ttout,andjDode3t." — MEi,vni,B'a Mem(^ri, 240. — Ed. 
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she has since so fully displayed as Lady Douglas. She had 
taate and knowledge in the heiles-lettres, a pleasant vein of 
ridicule, witliout the least gi-ain of malignity ; for she, like her 
brother, was the very milk of human kindness. 

As I had been intimately acquainted with Charles Towns- 
hend, her father-in-law, who protected her from domestic 
tyranny, and had even opened her mind by his instructions, 
she took readily to me, and I soon became intimate with her, 
and kept up a correspondence with her, both in prose and 
verse, which conduced to our amusement. The prosperity 
and happiness of Lord Douglas's family, which consisted of 
three sons and one daughter, demonstrated the excellence of 
her domestic character. It was remarkable that she was the 
first female descendant of the Duchess of Monmouth and 
Buccleuch who was married. 

I had been Moderator of the Synod m November,, 17 6 6, 
and opened the Synod in May, 1767, with a sermon, which 
was printed. The window-tax was now levied, which gave a 
serious alarm to the clergy : there was a standing committee 
of Assembly, which had hitherto done nothing effectual. As 
I had been the champion for resisting payment of the fax, 1 
w:as obliged to bestir myself very much about it ; and as Dr. 
Eoherlaon was of opinion we ought to submit to it, I had up- 
hill work with it. 

(1768.) —Towards the end of January this year, it was 
that Mrs. Cariyle and I accompanied her aunt and uncle to 
visit their son Walter Home, then a lieutenant in the 7th 
Regiment, and lying at Glasgow. Walter had a chum of the 
name of Mainwaring, a veiy agreeable young man. As Dr. 
Wight was now fully established in Glasgow, and had one of 
his sisters for his housekeeper, he was very hospitable and 
popular, and we met daily several of the Professors, who were 
able men, and had agreeable conversation, — such as AKsan- 
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der StevenBon and John Millar. This last had even becun to 
distinguish himself by hJa democratical principles, and that 
Bceptical philosophy wh!c!i young noblemen and gentlemen of 
legislative rank carried into the world with them from his law- 
class, and, many yeais afterwards, parlJcularly at the period 
of the French Revolution, displayed with popular zeal, to the 
no small danger of perversion to all those under their influ- 
ence. 1 had a hmt of this from Dr. Wight before 1782, when 
he died, who added, that though some sotmd heads might find 
antidotes to this poison before they went into the world, and 
see m the British constitution all that is valuable in a democ- 
lacy, without ifs defects and faulti, yet, as it was connected 
with lax pnnLiples in leligion, theie might be not a few of 
such a contexture of understanding as could not be cured. 
Milhi hved to the end of the century.* 

I met with a strong proof ot what is contained in the above 
paragraph respecting Professor Millar a long time afterwards, 
when dining with Robert Colt, Esq^ then residing at Inveresk. 
I don't exactly remember the year, but I think it was before 
the war of 1798. There was Dobody with Mr. Colt but a 
brother-in-law of his, when we were joined by the late Sir 
Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, who had dined in Edin- 
burgh. After consenting to slay all night, Sir Hew said, 
" Colt, was not you a student of law for two years with Millar, 
at Glasgow ? " " Yes, I was," answered Mr. Colt. " Then," 
replied Sir Hew, "I find I am right; and as my Hew his 
been four years at St. Andrews, and seems now desirous of 
following the law, I have been advised to send him to Millar, 
and have come to consult you about it." "We'll talk about 
that coolly to-morrow morning, Sir Hew; in the mean lime, 
give me your toast."' I knew well the meanmg of this re- 

* Auttior of the once very celebrated HnU>Hoal Vi,w of th, Engm G^^ 
emmeia, and of OUe,-«ationi roaceming the JHeHncUon of Rank,. - Ed. 
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serve ; and a few days afterwards meeting Mr, Colt, " Well," 
said I, " did you settle your friend Sir Hew'a mind about send- 
ing his son to Glasgow ? " " Yes," answered he, " and you '11 
hear no more of that project." This Mr. Colt was an able 
and a worthy man, hut he was shy and reserved, and died, 
unknown hut to a few, in the year 1797. He had overcome 
many disadvantages of his education, for he had heen sent to 
a Jacobite seminary of one Elphinstone at Kensington, where 
his body was starved, and his mind also. He returned to 
Edinburgh to college. He had hardly a word of Latin, and 
was obliged to work hai-d with a private tutor. At Glasgow, 
to be sure, he learned public law, hut took in poison with it, 
which he had strength of understanding to expel, as well as to 
overcome many other disadvantages, 

L t n nt Walter Home, before the end of Uie American 
wa n a maj of the i2d Regiment, was an able man and 
an X 11 nt fli r ; he was the ablest of all the family, ex- 
cept Kb t the lergyman, although his third brother Eod- 
dam fh a Imi 1 ot to a higher rank. By means of my old 
00 D ti n a CJaso^iw ind Dr Wight's friends, we were 
f ted ai 1 y way w t ta ned there. Nothing could 

I a tl ti fa 1 n M an i Mrs. Home had in seeing 
their son so w ]1 d th b t society in Glasgow. In 

those days th n mb ra f th n try, excepting a very few 
indeed, we th ly pe 1 1 f hi eral conversation in that 

Drs. Blair and Robertson were at London this yeai- during 
the time of the Assembly — the firet to visit London for the 
lirst and only lime in his Hfe ; the second to transact with his 
bookseller for his History of Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Spain, and to enjoy the fame of his former 
publication. Dr. Robertson was introduced to the first com- 
pany in London, as all the people of lashion, both male and 
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female, were eager to see tbo historian of Queen Mary, who 
had given them so much pleasure. Ho did not disappoint 
their expectation, for though he spoke broad Scotch in point 
of pronunciation and accent or tone, his was the language of 
literature and taste, and of an enlightened and liberal mind. 
Dr. Blair exhibited in a much narrower circle, for nothing of 
his having been yet published but his Dissertation on Ossian, 
he had raised but little curiosity ; and excepting the family of 
Northumberland, a son of which, Lord Algernon Piercy, had 
been three years under Ms roof at (he university, he hardly 
was known to any of the English nobility or gentry, and de- 
pended chiefly for his entertainmeut there on such literary 
people as he had seen at Edinburgh, or was introduced to by 
Dr. Blair of Weslmiaater, or James M'Pherson, the ti-anslator 
of Ossian.* 

Blair had taken charge of Lord Glasgow, the King's Com- 
missioner, during the General Assembly, who, though he 
was a very able man, had so much distrust in himself that he 
could not compose his own speeches. This service was laid 
upon me, and I had much pleasure in the close communi- 
cation which this gave me with his Lordship, as it opened to 
me a near view of uncommon talents and exalted mind,' of- 
the service of which the worJd was in great measure. de- 
prived by the most insuperable ditfidence and modesty.t 

I was a member of the Assembly this year,, in which there 
was little business of aaiy consequence. Hemy Dundas,iwho 
was now well known there, took an attentive charge of it, and 
leaned on me as his best clerical assistant. 

* Hia " Leotnres on Rhetoric," as delivered to hia class, though not then 
published, had obtained oonsiJerable colloquial celebrity. It was not until 
1777 that he became ikmous by the publication of his Sei-mcns. — Ed. 

t See above, p. 323. 
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The I 1 fl w 1\x ■iliiracd the cleigy nore anl more ai i 
as I Ind been the gipat ciiampion it mimtaining on eve j 
occasion that the ** ottish clertiy hy our law ought to he 
exempted fif m thii t'ix on tho =ame groundi on which ll ey 
ire exempted trom javing the hnd tax tfi their glebes while 
one of our meetings were deliberating what wa-i to he done 
I told them that is I intended to be in London in the apr ng 
on private business I would very glally accept of inj com 
mission they would give me to state jur ilaim to the King 
Ministers and paiticularlj to the Lor la of the Tieaaurj ^i J 
at lea t to jrepare the w\y for an appli ation for exemptioi 
to the Paihoment in the foUowmg year m case it should he 
found expedient Robertson who hod thought it more advis 
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able (o pay rather than resist any longer, was surprised into 
consent witli this andden proposal of mine, and frankly agreed 
to it, though he fold me privately that it would not have suc- 
cess. The truth was, that Mrs. Carlyle's health was so indif- 
ferent that I became uneasy, and wished to try Bath, and to 
visit London, where she never had been, on our way. The 
cleiwy were highly pleased with my offer of service without 
any expense, and I was accordingly commissioned, in due 
form, by the Committee on the Window-Tax, to carry on 
this affair. "We prepared for our journey, and set out about 
the middle of February. "We had the good fortune to get 
Martin, the portrait-painter, and Bob Scott^ a young physi- 
dan, as our companions on our journey. This made it very 
pleasant, as Martin was a man of uncommon talents for con- 
versation. "We stopped for two days with the Blacketts at 
Newcastle, and then went on by Huntingdon, and after that to 
Cambridge. As I had not been there when I was formerly 
in London, 1 was desirous to see that famous university; and 
besides, had got a warm exhortation from my friend Dr. 
Kobertson, to diverge a little from the straight line, and go 
by Rockwell, where there were the finest eels in all England. 
We took that place in our way, and arrived long enough 
before dinner to have our eels dressed in varinus ways ; but 
though the spitch-cocked had been so highly recommendej 
by our friend, we thought nothing of them, and Mrs. Carlyle 
could not taste theni, so that we had all to dine on some very 
indifferent mutton-brnth. which had been ordered for her. I 
resolved after this never to turn off the road by the advice 
pf epicures. 

We got to Cambridge in the dark, but remained all next 
forenoon, ai d w all th public buildings, some of which 
are very fin part I ly King's CoUege Chapel. As none 
of Ks had y acq t n there that we knew of, we were 
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not iniiuced fo stay any longer, and 60 made the liest of our 
way to London. 

My youngest sister Janet, a beautiful, elegant, and pleaising 
young woman, having gone to London to visit her married 
sister, had herself married, in 1760, a gentleman who had 
been captain of a trading vessel in the Mediterranean, and, 
having been attacked by a French or Spaniah privateer, took 
her after a ohort engagement.* He was a very sensible, 
clever man, mueh esteemed by !u3 companions, and had 
become insurance-broiser. On our arrival in London, there- 
fore, which was on the 11th Pebi-uaiy, we took up our resi- 
dence at their bouse, which was in Aldermanbury. They 
had al>.o a country-house, where Iheir children resided the 
whole year, and where they spent the summer months ; and 
bein^ only nine miles from London, with a \ery good road, 
my brother-in-law could easily ride every day to attend to 
his business, and return to dinner. Mecton was a very agree- 
able place. The hou=e had been originally built by Lord 
Eglinton, and soon after forsaken and sold. There was a 
large garden of tbree acres, divided into three parts, and 
planted with the best fruit-trees, on which, when I after- 
wards saw" it in the season, I said there were more peaches 
and apricots than grew then in Midlothian ; for I well remem- 
ber that [there were very few] till we had hothouses here, 
which had then only had a beginning, by Lord Chief Baron 

* See 3:mU Mugadne, Docember, 1759: — 



" By tha Dragon, Bell, and the GrejSouw/, Dewar, both from London, 
Le Pendast, Jus. Geruhard, IVom St. Domingo; carried into Gibraltar." 
Sea al3u the CaleJoaiaB Mercuri/, 15th December, 1759; — 
" The Dragun, Bell, and the Gre^inmd, Dewar, both from London, are 
arrived at Gibraltar, and liava carried a French prize with theni."^ JVoia 
appended to ihe 3f8 
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■ Ord, at the Dean, and Bai-on Stuart Moncrieff, and were not 
in great numbers till 1780. 

About the third night after we eame, we went with the Bells 
to the Scotch dancing assembly, which then met in the King's 

■ Arms Tavern, in Cheapside, where we met many of our ac- 
quwntanee, and were introduced to several others with whom 
we were not before acquainted. 1 was glad fo find from them 
all that my brother-in-law was in high esteem among them as a 

f business, not only for his mtLgrity, but his aptitude for 
My sister was much ddmired as a iine woman, and 
no less for the elegance and propriety of her manners than for 
■her handsome face and fine per^n He had the good-ludi: to 
•be called Honest Tom m dislmction to another who frequented 
Lloyd's Coffee-house, who waa not in so much favor, and was 
besides a very hot Wilkite. After a few days more we were 
invited to a fine subseriptiou-dinner in the London Tavern, 
where there was a company of about fifty ladies and gentle- 
men. The dinner was sumptuous, but I wa= not much de- 
lighted with the conversation. Tlie men, especially, were 
vulgar and uneducated; and most of the English among them 
violent Wilkites, and gave toasts of the party-kind, which 
showed their breeding where the majority were Scotch. It 
was with some difficulty that I could get Honest Tom to treat 
theu- bad manners with ridicule and contempt, rather than 
wilh rage and resentment. 

Having now been near a week ia London, it was proper 
that I should give a commencement to the business which I 
had undertaken ; I therefore apphed myself to making the 
necessary calls on Dr. Gordon of the Temple, a Scotch so- 
licitor-at-law, and the Lord Advocate for Scotland, and who- 
ever eUe I thought might be of use. I had drawn a short 
memorial on the business which Dr. Gordon approved, but 
wished if to be left with him for corrections and additions. 
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This I did, but was surprised to find, when he returned it 
isevcral weeits after as fit to he sent to the press, that there 
was liardly any change on it at all But I was stiU more sur- 
prised, when calling on the Lord Advocate {James Montgom- 
ery, Esq.), and opening the affair to him, to hear him answer 
that he wished me success with all his heart, hut could gwe 
me no aid ; for, he added, that when the clergy were lately in 
four years' arrears, the payment of wHcli would have greatly 
distressed them. Dr. Eobertson had come to him in Edinburgh, 
and had strongly interceded with him to get that arrear ex- 
cused, and he would answer for the punctual payment by the 
clergy in future. He had, accordingly, on this promise, ap- 
plied to the Duke of Grafton, then First Minister, aud ob- 
tained what the Doctor had asked on the condition promised. 
In this slate of things it was impossible that ho could assist 
me as Lord Advocate, but that, as a private gentleman, he 
would do all he could ; that was, to introduce me to the Minis- 
ter, to speak of me as I deserved, and to say that he thought 
the petition I brought yery reasonable, and agreeable to the 
law of Scotland. All this he punctaaliy fiilfllieiJ, for he was 
an honorable man. 

The Church of Scotland had been at all times very meanly 
provided; and even when they were serving their country with 
the utmost fidelity and zeal at the time of the Restoration, and 
ever afterwards supporting that part of the aristocracy which 
resisted the encroachments of the Ci'own and maintained the 
liberties of the people, — even then their most moderate re- 
quests to be raised above poverty were denied.* After the 
union of the crowns, and even after that of the legislatures, 
they have, on every application f6r redress, been scurvily 
treated. The history of our country bears the strongest tesli- 

* WheQier or not tlie autiior meant to say Refonaalimi, the word BesM- 
ration mast have been a slip, — Ed. 
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mony of their loyalty fo the king, while they warmly opposed 
every appearance of arbitrary power even to prosecution and 
death. They were cajoled and flattered by the aristocracy 
when thej wanted their aid, but never relieved, till Cromwell 
considered their poverty, and relieved them for the time. Yet, 
after Presbytery was finally settled at the Revolution, the 
clergy were allowed almost lo starve till, down in our own 
time, in the year 1790, a generous and wise man was raised 
lo the President's chair, who, being also President of iLat 
Court when it sits as a committee of Parliament for the aug- 
mentation of ministers' stipends, with the concurrence of hia 
brethren had redressed this grievance, and enabled the clergy 
and their families to survive such years of dearth as the 1799 
and 1800, which, but for that relief, must have reduced them 
to ruin. This happened by good-luck while the land estates 
in Scotland were doubled and tripled in their rents, otherwise 
it could not ha^e been done ■without a chmoroui opposition " 

It IS oboeivable that no country his o\er been moie tian- 
quil, except thL triflmg in^unectiuna of 1715 and 45, than 
Sfotland has been -iinLe the Resolution m 168S, — a period 
of 117 jeais while, at the same time, the countiy his bctn 
proaperou", with an increase of agntulture, tiade, and manu 
fectuiPs, aa well as aU the omamcntai arta of hfi, to a degree 
unexamfied in any agp and country How fai the steady 
loyalty lo the Grown, and attachment lo the con-titution, to- 
gether with the unweaned dihgence of the clergy in teichmg 
a rational religion, may have contributed to this prosperity 
cannot be exactly ascerUined , but surely enough ippeaia to 
entitle them to the high re-pect of the State, and to justice 
fiom the countrj, m a decent support to them and to their 
familiP" and, if possible to a permanent securit} hke that of 

« The Lord President of the Court of Sescion here rafeired to is Sir Hay 
Campbell. This matter is again alludad to, p. *a7. — Eo. 
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the Church of England, hy giving the clergy a title to vote on 
tbeir hvingg for the member of Parliament for the county, 
■which would at once raise their respect, and by making Iheai 
members of the State, would forever secure their interest in 
it, and fii-mly cement and strengthen the whole. 

Before I began my operations relative to the window-tax, 
I witnessed something memorable. It being mti*h the fashion 
to go on a Sunday evening to a chapel of the Magdalen Aay- 
Imn, we went there on the second Sunday we were in Lon- 
don, and had difficulty to get folerablo seats for my sister and 
wife, the crowd of genteel people waa so great. The preach- 
er was Dr. I>odd, a man afterwards too well known. The un- 
fortunate young women were in a latticed gallery, where you 
could only see those who choae lu be seen. The preacher^ 
text was, " If a man look on a woman to lust after her," &c. 
■The text itself was shocking, and the sermon was composed 
with the least possible delicacy, and was a shocking insult on 
a sincere penitent, and fuel for the ivarm pa=&ions of the 
hypocrites. The fellow was handsome, and delivered his 
discourse remarkably well for a reader. When he had 
finished, there flere unceasing whispers of applause, which I 
could not help contradicting aloud, and coademniBg the whole 
institution, as well as the exhibition of the preacher, a- contra 
bonos mores, and a disgrace to a Christian cily. 

On the day after this I went to the House of Peers, and 
heard Sir Fletcher Norton's pleading on the Douglas Cause, 
on the side of Douglas, but in a manner inferior to what I 
expected from Ha fame : but fliia was not a question of law, 
but of fact. I dined and supped next day with Colonel Dow, 
who had translated well the History of Hindostan, and wrote 
tolerably well the Tragedy of Zingis. As James M'Pherson, 
the translator of Osdan, and he lived together, and as his 
play, in point of diction and manners, Lad some resemblance 
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to the poems of Ossian, there were not a few who ascribed 
the tragedy to M'Pherson ; but such people did not know that, 
could M'Pherson have claimed it, lie was not the man to relin- 
quish either the credit or profits which might arise from it, 
for the tragedy ran its nine nights. 

Dow was a Scotch adventurer who had been bred at the 
school of Dunbar, his father being in the Customs there, and 
had run away from his apprenticeship at Eyemouth, and 
found his way to the East Indies, where, having a tarn for 
languages, which had been fostered bj his education, he soon 
became such a master of the native tongue as to accelerate 
his prefcraaent in the army, for he soon had the command of 
a regiment of sepoys. He was a sensible and knowing man, 
of very agreeable manners, and of a mild and gentle dispo- 
sition. As he was telling us that night, that when he had 
the charge of the Great Mogul, with two regiments under his 
command, at Delhi, he was tempted to dethrone the monarch, 
and mount the throne in his stead, which he said he could 
easily have done r — when I asked Mm what prevented him 
from yielding to the temptation, he gave me this memorable 
answer, that it was reflecting on what his old schoolfellows at 
Dunbar would think of him for being guilty of such an action. 
His company were Dr. John Douglas and Garrick, the two 
M'Phersons, John Home, and David Hume who joined us 
in the evening.* 

I have before, I believe, given some account of them all 
but Robert M'Pherson, the chaplain, whom I had not known 
till now. Though not a man of genius, he was a man of 

* Colonel Alexander Dow ia known !is Hie ti-anslator and continuer of the 
Persian HistOTy of Hindostan, and the writer of Tales froni Hie PersiaTt, and 
of another tragedy besides his ZingU, called Stlhana. The editor is not 
aware, however, of any other source of information about the personal ad 
yentnres referred to in Iha text. — Ed. 
18 
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good sense, of a firm and manly mind, ancJ of much worth 
and honor. He wa** a younger brother of M'Pherfion of 
Banchora, a man near the liead of the clan in point of birth, 
hut not of a largp fortune. He had heen hred at Aberdeen 
for the Church, but before he passed trials as a probationer, 
he had been offered a company ia his regiment of Hifjhlandera 
by Simon Fraser, and had accepted. But when the regi- 
ment rendezvoused at Greenock, he uaa told, with many 
f^r speeches, that the captains' commissions were all dis- 
posed of, much ogamst the colonel's will, but that he might 
have a lieutenancy, or Ihe cliaplainry if he liked it better. 
M'Pherson chose (he last, and took orders immediately from 
the Presbytery of Lochcarron, where he returned for fen 
days. He aoon made himself acceptable to the superiors as 
well as to the men, and after they landed in Nova Scotia, in 
every skirmibh or battle it was observed that he always put 
himself on a line with the officers at the head of the regi- 
ment. He was invited to Ike me^i of the field officers, where 
he continued. On hearing tJiis from General Murray, 1 asked 
him [M'Pherson] if it was true. He s^d it was. How 
came you to be so foohsh? He answered, that being a grown 
man, while many of the lieutenants and ensigns were hut 
boys, as well as some of the privates, and that they looked 
to him for example as well as precept, he had thought it his 
duty to advance with them, but that he had discontinued the 
practice after the third time of danger, as he found they 
were perfectly steady. 

Dining w ith him, and General James Murray and one or 
two more, at the British one day, I put bim on telling the 
story of the mutiny at Quebec, when he had the command 
after the death of Wolfe. He told us that the first thing he 
had done was to send and inquire if Ma* had taken advan- 
tage of the leave he had given him to sail for Britain the day 
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before, for if he had 

mutiny. But he was ai to 

without him ; and so N ta 

anecdote might not m d, 

to the usual style of 3 d 

by Jock at the Horn, as 1 m 

how much of this was g 

General had exceeds 

it was so far trae, th g H 

there — he of Frasor m g — 

so much fo say wit3i m co 

auaded them to stan fti an G 

which, if those two m in 

prevented the mutin 

One anecdote mor m 

done with him, la m ra 

Quebec he had provi If h h 

had fm'nished well, a hi n 

library. While he m h 

house took fire and w g N m m g 

the two sergcant-majo H an ra m 

to him, and, lamenting 
him that the lads, ou 

had collected a purs h- g 

begged him to accept H as m 

and by and by answe as 

fled in his life as b ff ts m 

respect, of which he in 

he could rob them of 

gality;" and added, "that, by good fortune, he had no need 
of the exertions of their generosity;" The annals of private 
men I have often thought as instructive and worthy of being 
recorded as those of their superiors. 
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Having formerly given some account of James M'Pherson 
tuid Garrick, I shall say nothing more of them here, but that 
ia their several ways they were very good company. Garrick 
was always playsome, good-humored, and willing to display ; 
James was sensible, shrewd, and sarcastic. Dow went a 
second time out to India, and after some time died there. 

By this time I had discovered that 1 sliould have no need 
to go to Bath, as Mrs. C. had fallen with child, which left me 
sufficient lime to wait even for the very slow method of trans- 
acting Treasury business, which made me sometimes repent 
that I had undertaken it. I had found Sir Gilbert Elliot at 
last, who both encouraged and assisted me. I had also me£ 
Mr. "Wedderbum, who was not then in the line of doing me 
much service. Mr. Gi-ey Cooper, who had heen brought for- 
ward by the Honorable Charles Townshend, and was then a 
Secretary of the Treasury, frankly gave me his services. But 
the only person (except Sir G. Elliot) who understood me 
perfectly was Mr. Jeremiah Dyson. He had been two years 
at Edinburgh University at the same time as Akenside and 
Monckly, and had a perfect idea of the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland and the nature and state of the livings 
of lie clergy. Of him I expected and obtained much aid. 
Broderip, secretary to the Duke of Grafton, on whom I fre- 
quently called, gave me good words but little aid. 

On the 23d of this month I went with John Home to the 
first night of his tragedy of the Fatal J^iscovery, which went 
off better than we expected. This was and is to my laste 
the second-heat of Home's tragedies. Garrick had been justly 
alarmed at the jealousy and dislike which prevailed at that 
time against Lord Bute and the Scotch, and had advised him 
fo change the title of Sivine into that of the I'atal Discovery, 
and had provided a student of Oxford, who had appeared at 
the rehearsals as the auUior, and wished Home of all filings to 
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remain concealed liU the play had i(s run. But John, whose 
vanity was too sanguine to admit of any fear or caution, and 
whose appetite for praise rebelled against the counsel that 
would deprive him for a moment of his fame, too soon dis- 
covered the secret, and though the play survived its nme 
nights, yet the house evidently slackened after the town heard 
that John was the author. Home, howeper, in his way, 
ascribed this to the attention of the public, and especially of 
the Scotch, being drawn off by the Douglas Cause, which was 
decided in the House of Lords on the 27th, forgetting that 
this took up only one night, and that any slackness derived 
from that cause could not affect other nights. 

To finish my account of this play, 1 shall add here that 
Garrick still continued to perform it on the most convenient 
terms. Mrs. Carlyle, John Home, and I, dined with Mr. A. 
Wedderhum at his house in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and went to 
the Fatal SiseoveKy with him and his lady and his brother, 
Colonel David Wedderbum, when we were all perfectly well 
pleased, "We relumed with them to supper, 'Wedderbum 
haying continuL-d cordial and open all thai day ; his brother 
was always so. 

We beearae acquaia(«d with my wife's uncle and aiinf, Mr 
Laurie and Miss Mary Eeed, brother and sister of her molhei 
by another wife. Mr, Eeed was a mahogany merchant in 
Hatton "Wall, a very worthy and honorable man , and hia sis- 
ter, whom I had seen once or twice before in Berwick, was a 
handsome and elegant woman, though now turned of thirty, 
with as much good sense and breeding as any person we met 
with. Mr. Eeed was not rich, but between an estate of £250, 
which he had near Alnwick, and his business, he Uved in a 
very respectable manner, Tiieir mode of living was quite 
regulated, for they saw company only two days in the week ; 
— on Thursday, to dinner, when you met a few friends, chiefly 
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from Northumberland ; and here, if you pleased, you might 
play cards and stay the evening. On Sunday evening they 
likewise saw their friends to tea and supper, but they were 
too old-fasMoned to play caj;ds, which was very convenient for 
me. The uncle and aunt were proud of their mec«, as they 
found her, in point of conversation and manners, at least equal 
, to any of their gueats ; and the niece was proud of her uncle 
and aunt, as in him she found as honest a man as Mr. Bell, 
and in her a woman who, for beauty and elegance, could cope 
with my sister, who was not surpassed by any lady in the city. 
Here I met with many old acquaintances, and made some new 
ones, such as Sir Evan Nepean and his lady, then only in their 
courtship, and A. CoUingwood, a clever attorney, said to be 
nearly related to the family of "CJntbanfc, — indeed, a natural 
son of my wife's grandfather. To this very agreeable place 
we resorted often ; and when I came the next year alone, I 
availed myself of it, especially on Sunday nights. 

I was much indebted to my hospitable friend, Dr. Blair of 
Westminster, at whose house also I met with sundry people 
whose aoquMntanee 1 cultivated. On the 36th of this month 
I met him at Court, after having attended service in the 
Chapel Eoyal and in the chaplain's seal, and was by him 
introduced in the drawing-room to Lord Bathuret, then very 
old, but extremely agreeable; Dr. Barton, Dean of Bristol, 
Rector of St. Andrew, Holborn, &c, and to Dr. Tucker, 
Dean of Gloucester, — very excellent people, whose acquaint- 
ance I very much valued.* ■ 

On the 27th I attended the House of Peers on the Doug- 
las Cause. The Duke of B[ucoleuch] had promised to carry 
me down to iJie house ; but as I was going into Grrosvenor 
Square to meet him at ten o'clock, I met the Duke of Mon- 

* JosUh Tucker, whose works on Trade anticipated Borne of the setab- 
lishad doctiines on political economy. — Ed. 
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fague, who was coming from his house, and looli me into his 
chariot, saying tliat tlie Duke of B. was not yet ready, lie 
put me in by the side of the throne, where I found two or 
three of my friends, among them Tliomas Bell. TLe busi- 
ness did not begin til! eleven, and from that time I stood, wilh 
now and then a lean on the edge of a deal board, till nine in 
the evening, without any refreshment but a small roU and two 
oranges. The heat of the house was chiefly oppressive, and 
Lord Sandwich's speech, which, though learned and able, yet 
being three hours long, was very intolerable. The Duke of 
Bedford spoke low, but not half an hour. The Chancellor 
and Lord Mansfield united on the side of Douglas ; each of 
them spoke above an hour. Andrew Stuart, whom I saw in 
the House, sitting on the left side of the throne, seemed to be 
much affected at a part of Lord Camden's speech, in which 
he reflected on bird, and immediately left the House; from 
whence I concluded that he was in despair of success. Lord 
Mansfield, overcome with heat, was about to faint in the mid- 
dle of his speedi, and was obliged to stop. The side-doors 
were immediately thrown open, and the Chancellor rushing 
out, returned soon with a sei-vant, who followed him with 
a bottle and glasses. Lord Mansfield drank two glasses 
of the wine, and after some time revived, and proceeded in 
his speech. We, who had no wine, were nearly as much 
recruited by the fresh air which rushed in at the open door) as 
his Lordship by the wme About nine thp bu ine^s endc 1 in 
favor of Douglas there bemg only five Peeis on the othei 
side. I was well pkised with that decision as I had favoied 
that side: Professor Feiguson ind I bemg the only two of 
our set of people who favoied Dougla* chiefly on the opinion 
that, if the jrocf of hi atim on his pirt was nft sustained 
the whole bystem of evidence in such ca-c would be ovei 
turned, and a door be opened for endless disputes about sue 
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cession. 1 had aaked the Duke of B., some days before the 
decision, how it ivould go ; he said that if the Law Lords 
disagreed, there was no saying how it would go ; because the 
Peers, however imperfectly prepared to judge, would follow 
the Judge they most respected. But if they united, the case 
would be determmed by their opinion; it being [the prac- 
tice] in their House to support the Law Lords in all judi- 
cial cases. 

After tlie decision, I persuaded my friends, as there was no 
coach to be had, not to attempt rushing into any of the neigh- 
boring taverns, but to follow me to the Crown and Anchor in 
the Strand, where we arrived, Thos. Bell, Alderman Crichton, 
Eobert Bogle, junior, and I, in time enough to get into a snug 
room, where we wrote some letters for Scotland, the post then 
not departing till twelve ; and aiter a good supper, Bell and I 
got home to Aldermanbury about one o'clock, where our wives 
were waiting, though not uninformed of the event, as I had 
despatched a porter with a note to them immediately on oiir 
arrival in the tavern. 

The rejoicings in Scotland weie very great on this ocLasion, 
and even outrageous: although the Doughs family hid been 
long in obscurity, yet the Hanultona had toi a long penod lost 
their popularity. The attachment vibch all their acquamt- 
ancea had to Baron Mure, wlio wab the original author of 
this suit, and to Andrew Stuirt, who earned it on, swayed 
their minds very much their way They were men ot un- 
common good sense and probity * 

Mrs. Pulteney being still living, we had a fine dinner at 

* Andrew Stnart, often mentioned by Caclyle, had devoted the whole 
energies and prospectB of his life to the Hamilton side of the cause. Ha 
chailenged Thoriow, the leading connsel on tho opposite side, and they 
foaght. His hitter " Lettera to Lord Mansfield " have often been read, like 
those of Junina, a* a model of polished yitaperatioQ. — Eo. 
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Bath House, after which, Mrs. Carlyle and I paid an evening 
visit to Mrs. Montague. Pulteney at tWs lime had fallen 
mach under the influence of General Robert Qerk, whom 
1 have mentioned before, I happened to ask him when he 
had seen Clerk ; he answered he saw him everj' day, and aa 
he had not been there yet, lie might prob'^bly pay his visit 
before ten o'clock, and then enlarged for some time on his 
great ability. Clerk had subdued Pultpney by persuading 
him that there was not a man in Englinl fit to be Chancellor 
of Exchequer but himself. Mis Pullenej s good sense, how- 
ever, defeated the effect of thii influence Pulteney was 
unfortunate in oot taking for his private secretary and confi- 
dential friend Dr. John Douglas, who had stood in that rela- 
tion to the late Lord Bath, and was one of the ablest men in 
England. But on Pulteney's succession he found himself 
neglected, and drew off Clerk came at ten, as Pulteney had 
foretold, and I saw how the land lay. 

On this first mission to London I was much obliged to Sir 
Alexander Gilmour, who was a friend of the Duke of Graf- 
ton's. He knew everybody, and introduced me to everybody. 
One day he carried me to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Comwalhs), who received me graciously; in short, I called 
on aU tbe Scotch noblemen and Members of Parliament, many 
of whom I saw, and left memorials at every house where I 
called. Lord Frederick Campbell was particularly obli^ng. 
At this time I dined one day with Sir A. Gilmour on a Sun- 
day, after having been at Court ; General Graham and Pul- 
teney, and Colonel Eiccart Hepburn, dined there. In the 
conversation there, to my surprise I found [Graham] talking 
strongly against Administration for not advising the King lo 
yield to the popular cry. Gilmour opposed him with violence, 
and I drew an inference, which proved true, that he had been 
tampering with her Majesty, and using political freedoms. 
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■which were not, long afterwards, the cause of his disgrace. 
Graham was a shrewd and sensible man, but the Queen's 
favor and his prosperity had made him arrogant and presump- 
tuous, and he blew himself up.» Not long after this time he 
lost his office near the Queen, and retired info obscurity in 
Scotland for the rest of his days. 

My connection with physicians made me a member of two 
of their clubs, which 1 seldom missed. One of theia was at 
the Horn Tavern in Fleel Street, where they had laid before 
them original papers relating to their own science, and -had 
published a volume or two of Essays, which were well received. 
Armstrong, who took no share in the business generally, ar- 
rived when I did, about eight o'clock; and as they had a great 
deference for him, and as he was whimsical, thej delayed be- 
speaking supper till he came, and then laid that duty on him. 
He m complaisance wished to turn it over on me, as the great- 
est, or rather the only stranger, for I was admitted sjieeiali 
gratia ; but I declined the office. The conversation was hvely 
and agi-eeable, and we parted always at twelve. There was 
another club held on the alternate Thursday at the Queen's 
Head in SL Paul's Churchyard, which was not confined to 
physicians, but included men of other professions. Strange the 
engraver was one, a very sensible, mgenious, and modest man. 
In the course of my operations about the wmdow-tax, I had 
frequently short interviews with Lord Mansfield. One day he 
sent for me to breakfast, when I had a long conversation with 
him on various subjects. Amongst others,''he talked of Hume 
and Robertson's Histories, and said that though they had 

« Thia is pi'obably the "Colonel Grceme" who, aooording to Walpole 
(who says he was a notorions Jacobite, and out in the 'IB), negotiated the 
marriage of George m., having been "despatohad in the most private 
manner as a traveller, and invested with no character, to visit various 
little Protestant courts, and make report of the qualifloations of the sev- 
eral unmarried princesses." — See Mem. of Geo. Ill, ch. v. — Ep. 
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pleased aiid instructed him much, and though he coitld point 
out few or no faults in "them, yet, when he was reading tlieir 
books, he did not think he was reading English : could I ac- 
count to him how that happened ? I answered that the same 
objeetioa had not occurred to me, who was a Scofchman bred 
as well aa bom ; but that I had a solution to if, which I would 
submit to his Lordship. It was, that to everj man bred in 
Scolland tte EngUsh language was in some respects a foreign 
tongue, the precise value and force of whose words and phrases 
he did not understand, and therefore was continually endeayor- 
ing to word his expressions by additional epithets or circumlo- 
cutions, which made his writings appear both stiff and redun- 
dant With this solution his Lordship appeai-ed entirely 
sati hed By this time his Lordship perfectly undei-stood the 
nature of our claim !o exemption from the window-tax, and 
promised me his aid, and suggested some new arguments ia 



I raide a very valuable acquaintance in the Bishop of Lon- 
don E Jerrick, having been introduced to Mm by his son-in- 
law, Dr. Anthony Hamilton, whom I met at Dr. PJtcairn's. 
1 found the Bishop to be a truly excellent man, of a liberal 
muid and excellent good temper. He took to me, and was 
very cordial in wishing sucee'<s to my application, and was 
very friendly in recommending me and it to hia brethren on 
the bench. He never refused me admittance, and I dined 
frequently with hun Ihis year and the next. He was then 
considered as haring the sole episcopal jurisdiction over the 
Church of England in America. He was so obli^ng to my 
requests that he ordained, at my desii-e, two Scotch pi-obalion- 
ers, who, having little chance of obtaining settlements here, 
were glad to try their fortune ia a new world. As I was un- 
willing to forfeit my ereJit with this good man, I had not rec- 
ommended them but with perfect assurance of their good 
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characters. The first, whom I think he had sent to Bei-mu- 
daa, he gave me thanks for when I saw hira a year after, as, 
he fold me, he had fully answered the character I had given 
him. lie [the Bishop] was a famous good preacher, and the 
best reader of prayers 1 ever heard. Being Beau of the 
Chapel-Eoyal, he read the communion-service every Sunday. 
Though our residence was at my sister's in Alderinanhury, as 
I had occasion fi'equeutly to dine late in the west end of the 
town, I then lodged in Now Bond Street whh my aunt, and 
resorted often at supper to Rohert Adam's, whose sisters were 
very agreeable, and where we had the latest news from the 
House of CommoDS, of which he was a memher, and which 
he told us in the most agreeable manner, and with vety lively 
comments. 

My good aunt Paterson's husband, a cousin of Sir Hew 
Paterson, took care to have us visit his son's widow, Mrs. 
Setoa, tie heiress of Touch, whose first husband was Sir 
Hew's son, who had died without issue. There we dined one 
day with a large company, mostly Scots, among whom were 
Mrs. Waltinshaw — who had a place at court, though she 
was sister of the lady who was said to be mistress to Prince 
Charles, the Pretender's son — and David Hume, by that time 
Uader-Secrelary of State. The conversation was hvely and 
agreeable, but we were much amused with observing how 
much the thoughts and conversation of all those in the least 
connected wore taken up with every trifling circumstance that 
related to the Court. This kind of tittle-tattle suited Dr. John 
Blair of all men, who had teen a tutor to the King's brother, 
the Duke of York, and now occasionally assisted Dr. Barton 
as Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager of Wales. It 
was truly amusing to observe how much David Hume's strong 
and capacious mind was filled with infantine anecdotes of 
nurses and children. Mr. Seton was the son of a Mr. Smith, 
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wLo had been settled at Boulogne, a wine merchant, was a 
great Jacobite, and had come to Scotland in the IJme of the 
Eebellion, 1745. Poor Mrs. Seton, whose first husband, 
Paterson, was, by bis mother, a nephew of the Earl of Mar, 
had fallen a sacrifice to that prejiidice, for Seton possessed no 
other charm. I call her a sacriiioe, because his bad usage 
shortened her days. She was a verj- amiable woman. His 
future history is well known.* 

At this time we had a dinner from Dr. Gartshore, whose 
wife, the heiress of Euaco, in Galloway, was my cousin-t 
Besides Drs. Blair and Dickson, there were several dissenting 
parsons, such as Drs. Price, Kippis, and Alexander, who were 
very bad company indeed, for they were fiery republicans and 
"WilMtes and very pedintic, petulant, and peremptory. Blair 
anl 1 however -with the help of Dickson, kept them very 
wpO down G rtshore himself acted the part of umpire, 
with a lean ng to then- side, as they had an ascendant over 
many of bi pat ent 

John Home, ho waa very obliging to us, when I was at 
liberty, in the middle of April, went with Mrs. Carlyie and 
me to see Hampton Court and Windsor. After we had seen 
the first, we went and showed Mrs. Carlyle Gan-ick'a villa in 
Hampton Town, which she was highly pleased with. The 
family had not yet returned to the country. "We went all 
night lo Windsor. In the moroing we called on Dr. Douglas 
and his lady, a granddaughter of Sir George Eooke, of 
Queen Anne's reign, then in residence. He engaged us to 

* Archibald Seton successively filled seTaral high offices in the Indian 
service, and died m ISIS. — Gmtkimut'i Magazmc. vol. Ijtsiviil. p. 184. 
The mansion of Touch, long the aboda of one of the old Seton families, is a 
vei^crahle square lower, with later adjuncts,- on the slope of the Gargunnock 
Hille, i*out three miles from Stirling —Ed. 

t Dr. MaxvFell Gartshore, a native of Kirkcudbrightshire, died eSier a 
tong and successful professional career ia London, in 1812. — Ed. 
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dine wilh him We went to chuich and heard !iim preach 
an e'^iellTt >iennon, though ill deh\ered His conveiaation 
■was always instructive and igreeible He had a gieatex 
numbei ot anecdotes and lo!d them moie coirei'tlj thin any 
man I ever knew In going through his libnij, which was 
pretty full of book=, he selected one am ill elegant French 
norel, and ga\e it as a keepsake to Mi& Cwlyle, which she 
and I were much pleaded nith, is ■^ token of legard 

"We had passed one diy with Mrs Montague by mvitation, 
which did not please ua much as the conieisition was all 
preconceiTed, and resembled the reheiraal of a comedy more 
than the true ind uniftected di'U.ogue whiUi con\ej3 the 
unaffected ind unstudied sentiinenta of the heait "What a 
pity it WIS that she could not help icting , -Mid the woman 
■BOuld have heen lespcclable had she not bpcn so passion- 
ately deairoua of respect, for she had £[ooil piifs, and must 
ha¥e had mtny illuiemLnts when she wis 'voung ind beau- 
tiful • 

John Home went with ua to ^iee Sion House, the inside 
of which had been most beiutifully adorned by Eobi'rt Adim 
We dined with Mr and Mrs Bai-ry who had been old friends 
of John's, and B1117 hid been hi^ militiiy companion at 
Falkirk, and escaped with him from Doune Castle John 
was much attached to him, and he de^er\ed it His wife ^^as 
very amiible Thtre dined with us M'Pherson and Blair, 
besides Home Our stay in London diew to a close, and 
having obt lined all I expected from the Tieisurj, which was 
encouragement to apply to Parliament next year, I made 
haste to show JIrs Cirlile what she had not seen 

We went to Greenwich in the mom ng and the same day 
dined again with Mi and Mrs Setoii, ind supped with my 
old friend. Lady Lmdoies 
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I -at to MiTtm for the large picture that went next year 
mto Ihp Exhibition : iJiia was for the third time. Another 
Bitting in J'lnuary thereafter did the business. We went to 
the opeia with mj sister. We stayed for our last fortnight at 
my aunt's, as my business at the Treasury made it more 
convenient, and my wife had to malic all her farewell visits. 
She had not seen Garrick, who was at last lo play for three 
nighfa. With difficulty and bribery we got places ; but Mrs. 
C. felt sick, and we were obliged to leave it in the middle. 
We went to see Westminster Abbey, and dined with our kind 
friends, the Blairs, who had engaged us. My sister being 
now gone to Merton with her children, we took aunt and 
passed a day there. On the last day we went mto the city, 
and took leave, and dined at uncle Reed's. 

We dined on the 25th April at the Brand's Head with 
some friends, and set out on our journey northwards at five 
ia the evening. Mr. Home had got a partner, a young man 
of the name of Douglas, going to Berwick. This lad being 
fantastic and vain, because he had an uncle who was under- 
doorkeeper to the House of Commons, diverted us much. To 
enjoy him, Home and I took hun stage about. My wife was 
dchghled with him in the inns, but she did not choose him to 
go in Uie chaise with her, as she was at this time apt to be 
sick. My wife's condition made me resolve to travel slow, 
though we were to halt some time at Newcastle. 

We had agreed, for my wife's amusement and our own, to 
take the middle road, and go down by Northampton and Not- 
tingham, where we had never been; and were much amused 
with the beauty of the country, and the variety of its scenery. 
When we came to Nottingham, however, as the road was 
rough, which did not suit Mrs. Carlyle's present condition, 
and the houses and horses inferior, [we thought] it would be 
better to turn into the east road again, and make the best of 
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our way to Doncaster. "When we drew near that plaM, Mrs. 
Carlyle found out that we had changed our route, and was 
weU pleased. We tad come by Mansfield and Welbccks (the 
Duke of Portland's), and the Duke of Norfolk's places well 
worliL seeing. The road goes through the tmnk of a famous 
oak-tree. The woods in that part of the forest of WiUingham 
are very flue, and the oaks are remarkably large. We ar- 
rived at Wallsend, a very delightful village about four miles 
below Newcastle, on the road to Shields, where Mr. Elackett 
had a very agreeable house for, the summer. There were 
other two gentlemen's houses of good fortune in the village, 
with a church and a parsonage-house. Next day, the lat of 
May, was so very warm that I wilii difficulty was able to 
walk down to the church in the bottom of the village, not 
more than two hundred yards distant. 

Mary Home, a cousin-german of Mis. Blackett'a and my 
wife's, was residing hero at this time, and had bee for everid 
months at Newcastle. This was the jo ng laly whom John 
Home married, who was then a prettj hvely grl inl reck- 
oned very like Queen Charlotte, She nfort m, elj hid bad 
health, which continued even to this daj for she s now sixty- 
seven, and is stiU very frail, though bette tl an he has been 
for several years. It was in some respects an un!ucl:y mar- 
riage, for she had no children. Lord Haddington,, however, 
said she was a very good wife for a poet ; and Lady Milton 
having asked me what made John marry such a sickly girl, I 
answered that I supposed it was because he was in love with 
her. She replied, "No, no; it was because sAe waa in love 
with him." 

"We stayed here for eight or ten days, and visited all tie 
neighbors, who were all very agreeable, even the clergyman's 
wife, who was a little lightsome ; but as her head ran much 
on fine clothes, which she could not purchase to please her, 
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but only could imitate in the moat tawdry man sh a 

rather amusing to Mrs. B., who had a good de I of h mo 

more than her sister, who had a sharper wit and n d e 
ment. The tusband was a very good sort of n an ai 1 ve y 
worthy of his office, but oppressed with fam ly cares. Mr. 
Potter, I think, was an Oxonian. 

We did not fail to visit our good friend Mr. CoUingwood 
of Chu-toB, and his lady, Mary Eoddam, of both of whom my 
wife was a favorite. We went down foge.tber to Berwickshire 
in the middle of May, where we remained some days at Fogo 
Manse, the Kev. Mr. William Home's, where, leaving John 
with hia bride, we came on fo Musselburgh about the 27th of 
May, near the end of the Genei-al Assembly. 

I had been persuaded to buy a young hor>e ftom a farmei 
Beaa- Mr. Home's, an awkward enough bea.st, but only four 
years old, which, if he did not do for a ndmg horse, might be 
trained to the plough, for 1 had, at the preccdmg Mirtinmas, 
entered on a farm of one hundred acres of the Duke of Buc 
clench's. On the Saturday morning alter 1 came home, I un- 
fortunately mounted this beast, who ran away with me in my 
green before the door, and was in danger of throwing me on 
the railing that was put up to defend a young hedge. To 
shun thia I threw myself off on the opposite side, in sight of 
my wife and children. I was much stunned, and oould not get 
up immediately, but luckily, before she could reach the place, 
I had raised myself to my breech, otherwise I did not know 
what might have befallen her in the condition she was in. 
No harm, however, happened to her ; and the new surgeon 
who had come in our absence, a John Steward or Stewart, a 
Norfliumbriaa, an apprentice of Sandy Wood's, was sent for 
to bleed me, I would not be bled, however, till 1 had made 
my report on the window-lights ready for the General Asaem- 
biy, which was to be dissolved on Monday, lest I should not 
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he able to wi-ite after being bled, or not to attend the Assem- 
bly on Monday. But it so happened that I was little disabled 
by ray faU, and eould even preach next day. 

"When we returned from the south, we were happy to find 
our two fine girla in such good health ; but my mother, and 
unmarried sister Sarah, had hved for some time close by us, 
and saw them twice every day, Swah, the eldest, was now 
eight years of age, and had displayed great sweetness of tem- 
per, with an uncommon degree of sagacity. Jenny, the second, 
was now six, and was gay and lively and engaging to the last 
degree. They were both handsome in their several kinds, the 
first like me and my family, the second like their mother. 
They already Lad made great proficiency in writing and aiith- 
metic, and were remarkably good dancers. At thi-; lime they 
betrayed no symptoms of that fatal disease which robbed me 
of them, unless it might have been predicted fiwm their ex- 
treme sensibilities of laste and affection which they already 
displayed. It was the will of Heaven that I should lose tliem 
too soon. But to reflect on their promising qualities ever 
since has been the delight of many a watchful night and mel- 
ancholy day. 1 lost them before they had given me any emo- 
tions but those of joy and hope. 

On the 25th of September this year, Mrs. Carlyle was de- 
livered of her third daughter, Mary Roddam, and recovered 
very well. But the child was unhealthy from her birth, and 
gave her mother the greatest anxiety. She continued to live 
till June, 1773, when she was relieved from a life of constant 
pain. In November 11th that year she had her son William, 
who was very healthy and promising till within six or eight 
weeks of his death, when he was seized with a peripneumony, 
which left such a weakness on his lungs as soon closed iia 
days. 

On Monday I went to Edinburgh, and rendered an account 
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of mj mifision at the bar of the General Assembly. I re- 
ceived the tlianka of the General Assembly for my care and 
diligence in the management of this busiae,s, and at the same ' 
time was appointed by the A^aembIJ thr ir commiswoner, with 
fQll powers to apply to next ae^Mon of Paihiment foi an ex- 
emption from the window-tw, to be at the same lime under 
the direction of a committee ot Assembly, which was reiived, 
with additions. This first =ucce.s made me very popula^ 
among the clergy, of whom one half at lea^t looked upon me 
with an ill eye after the affair of flie tragedy of Douglas. 
There is no doubt that exemption from that tax was a very 
great object to the clergy, whose stipends were in general very 
small, and besides, was opposing in the beginning any design 
there might be to lay still heavier burdens on the clergy, who, 
having only stipends out of the tithes allocated, together with 
small glebes and a snitable manse and offices free of all taxes 
and public burdens, would have been quite undone had they 
been obliged to pay all that has since been laid on houses and 
windows, 

For as mueh use aa the clergy -were at the Reformation, 
and for as much as they contributed to the Revolution, and to 
preserve the peace and promote the prosperity of the country 
smce tliat period, tie aristocracy of Scotland have always 
been backward to mend their situation, which, had it not been 
for the manly system of the President {lalay Campbell), must 
have fallen into distress and contempt. As it is their sti- 
pends keep no pace with the rising prosperity of the country, 
and they are degraded in their rank by the increasing wealth 
of the inferior orders. Had the nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land enlargement of mind and extensive views, they would 
now, for the securily of the constitution, ingraft the clergy 
into the State, as they have always been in England, and by 
imparting all the privileges of freeholders, excfpt that of 
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being membPrs of Parliament, on their livings, they would 
atfaeh (hem still more than ever to their country; they would 
widen the ba&is of the constitution, which is far too narrow, 
without lessening their own importance in the smallest degree, 
for there could be no combination of the clergy against their 
heritors ; on the contrary, they would be univeraally disposed 
to unite with their heritors, if they behaved well to them in 
all political business ; but I know very few people capable of 
thinking in this train, and far less of acting on so- large and 
liberal a plan. In the mean time, on account of many unfor- 
tunate cireumsia.nces, one of which is, that patioat now that 
by help of the Moderate interest, as it ia called there is no 
opposition to their presentations, have restored to them that 
right they so long claimed, and for most part give them the 
man they like best;, that is lo say, the least capable and com 
monly the least worthy, of all the probationers m their neigh 
borhood.* The unfitness of one of the professors of divinity, 
and the influence he has in providing for young men. of his 
own fanatical cast, increases this evil not a little, and acceler- 
ates the degradation of the clergy. His cousin, Sir James H. 
Blair, never repented so much of anything as the placing him 
in that chair, as he soon discovered the disadvantage to the 
Church that might [arise] from his being put in that situation. 
It is a pity that a man so irreproachable in his life and man- 
ner, and even distinguished for his candor and fairness, should 
be so weak ; but he does more harm thao if he were an 
intriguing hypocrite. 

During the summer 1769, after I had given the clergy such 
hopes of being relieved from the window-tax, they set about 
a subscription (the funds of the Church being quite inade- 
quate at any time, and then very low) for defraying the ex- 
pense of their commissioner, and of procuring an Act of Par- 

* The sejif«nce seems incomplete, but sie in MS. — Er. 
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liamcnt. Nearly fwo thirds of the clergj- had subscrihed to 
this fund, for a sum of about £400 was subscribed, if I 
remember right, by subscrifjtions from five shilhngs to one 
guinea, and put into ihe hands of Dr. Geoi-ge "Wishart, then 
Principal Clerk of the Church. 

Mrs. C. having recovered from her lale inlying, I now pre- 
jiared to go to London to follow out the object of my com- 
mission ; and lest I should be loo late, I set out in such time 
as to arrive in London on the 21st of December. I had a 
Major Paul as my companion in the chaise, and though we 
fooK Jive day* to it, the expense in those days was no more 
than £10, 8s. Id. As ray business lay entirely in the west 
end of the town, I took up my lodging in New Bond Street, 
and engaged the other apartment for John Home, who was to 
be there in a fortnight. But I immediately took Neil [ ], 
a trusty servant, who had been with him last year, and could 
, serve us both now, as I required but very little personal ser- 
vice. The very day after I came to London, 1 had wrote a 
paper signed Nestor, in support of the Duke of Grafton, who 
was then in a tottering state. This paper, which appeared on 
the 23d of December, drew the attention of Lord Elibank 
and other Scotch gentlemen who attended the British Coffee- 
house, which convinced me that I might continue ray political 
labors, as they wei'e acceptable to Administration. At this 
time I did not know that the Duke of Grafton was so near 
going out, but soon after I discovered it by an accident. On 
one of the mornings which I passed with Lord I 
after he had signified his entire approbation of my n 
to obtain an exemption for the clergy of Scotland, I took the 
liberty of saying to him in going down stairs, that his Lord- 
ship's opinion was so clear in our favor, that I had nothing to 
wish but that he would be so good as to say so to the Duke 
of Grafton. His answer surprised me, and opened my eyes. 
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It was, " I cannot speak with the Duke of Grafton ; I am not 
acquainted with his Grace ; I never conversed with him but 
once, which was wlien Be came a short while ago from the 
King (o offer me the seals. I can't talk with the Duke of 
Grafton ; so good morning, Doctor. Let me see yoii again 
when you are further advanced." I went instantly with this 
anecdote to my friend Mrs. Anderson, at the British, and we 
concluded almost instantly, without plodding, that the chajige 
of tlie ministry was nigh at hand. "When I saw her next 
day, she told me she had seen her hrother. Dr. Douglas, who 
was struck with my anecdote, and combining with it some 
things he had ohserved, concluded that the fall of the Duke 
of Grafton was at hand, which proved true. 

This accordingly took place not long after, when Charles 
York, the second son of the Chancellor Hardwick, having 
been wheedled over to accept the seals, and being upbraided 
severely for having broken his engagements with his party, 
put himself to death that very night ; which was coDsidered a 
public loss, as he was- a man of parls and probity. Pratt was 
appointed Chancellor, and Lord North became minister. I 
was in the House of Commons the first night that he look his 
place as Premier. He had not intended to disclose it that ' 
night ! hut a pi-ovoking speech of Colonel Barre's obliged him 
to own it, which he did with a great deal of wit and humor, 
Barr^ was a clever man and good speaker, but very hard- 
mouthed.* I was the first person at the British after tlie 
division ; and telling Mrs. Anderson the heads of North's 
speech, and the firmness and wit with which he took his place 

* See tliB debate in the Fori Milt., xvi. 706 el se;. — The name of Colonel 
Isaac Baxri, so oonsplouous in its dny, ia so oomplefely ajtclnded irom ordi- 
nary biographical works of reference, that it may be useftil to refer to a 
curious notice of him by WaJpole in his J^emmrt of George III (i. 109|. 
Colonel Barrfi gives an acoomit of his own aervioea in u speech reported in 
Pari. EisL, j!xiii. 168. — Ed. 
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as First Minister, she conelu le 1 with niP ll if he would main- 
t^n it long. Lord North v/i verj imeeable, and, aa a pri- 
vate gentleman, aa woithy as he was i\ it^ but having un- 
luckily got info the Amencan war bro igl t Ihe nation into an 
incredible sum of de> t ind in the end lost the whole American 
colonies. He profeised himself ignorant of war, but said he 
would appoint the mo t respectable generah and admirals, and 
furnish them with troops and money but he n as weak enough 
to send tJie Howes, though of a party opposite to him, who 
seemed to act rather against the Ministers than the Ameiicans. 
They were changed for other commandera ; hut the feeble 
conduct of the Howes had given the Americans time to be- 
come warlike, and they finally prevailed. North maintained 
his ground for no less than twelve years through this disgrace- 
ful war, and then was obliged to give way that a peace might 
be established, IhU at fir^t was thought necessary to Great 
Britain ; but Lord North's attempt to make a coalition with 
his former opponents having failed, and Charles Fox's scheme 
of governing the nation by an aristoeraey, with the aid of his 
India Bill, being discovered and defeated, made way for Mr. 
Pitt's first Administration in 1783, which soon restored na- 
tional credit and promised the greateit prosperity to the British 
empire, had it not been interrupted by the French Revolution 
in 1789, and the subsequent most dangerous war of 1798. It 
was discovered early in this period that the revolt and final 
disjunction of our American colonies was no loss to Great 
Britain, either in respect of commerce or war. I have been 
led to this long digression by Lord North's having become 
Premier in the beginning of the year 1770. 

Although the discharge of my commission required atten- 
tion and activity, yet tlie Lords of the Treasury having fre- 
qiiently referred me for an answer to a distant day, I took the 
opportunity of making freauent excursions to places where I 
had not been. 
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One of the first of them was to Bath with John Home, to 
pay a visit to hia hetrothed, Mary Home, whom he married in 
the end of summer. He had sent her to Bath to improve her 
healtli, for she was very delicate. We set out together, and 
went by the common road, and arrived on the second day lo 
dinner. ■ 

Miss Home had taken a small house at Bath, where she 
lived with a Miss Pye, a companion of hers, and a friend of 
Mrs, Blackett's. They lived very comfortably, and we dined 
with them that day. Bath is beautifully built, and situated in 
a vale surrounded with small hills cultivated to the top ; and 
being built of fine polished stone, in warm weather is intoler- 
ably hot ; but when we were there in the beginning of March 
it was excessively cold. The only thing about it not agreeable 
to the eye is the dirty ditch of a river which runs through it. 

On the morning after we arrived, we met Lord Galloway 
in the pump-room; who having had a family quarrel, had re- 
tired lo Bath with one of his daughters. The first question 
he asked me was, if I had yet seen our cousin, Sandie Goldie, 
his wife being a sister of Patrick Heron's. I answered no, 
but that I intended to call on him that very day. " Do," said 
his Lordship, " but don't tell lus story while you are here, for 
he is reckoned one of the cleverest fellows in this city, for 
being too um-eaaonable to sign receipts for above £1,000, the 
produce of the reversioa of hia estate. He makes a very 
good livelihood at the rooms by betting on the ivhist-players, 
for he does not play." Lord Galloway engaged ua to dine 
with him next day.* We went to the rooms at night, and to 
a ball, where 1 was astonished to find so many old acquaint- 

We had called on Gtoldie, who engaged us to dine with him. 
The day after we were to dine at Lord Galloway's. We 

* Alexander Stewart, sixth Eiu-l of Galloway. He died in 1773. — Ed. 
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SnPPlEMBBTAET CHAPTIE. 



— Caklyle and Foetrt. 
— D ME H B —Hi3 Peksonal Appearance.— The CoMPO- 

m H B A TO OORAPHY. — CONDITION AND EdITINO OE THE 

M NIF RiPT —Hi L Days. — His Death. 

At this point Grn Autobiography stops, the pen having 
literally dropped from the dying Author's hand. It would he 
vain and presumptuoua to attempt to carry out Ms purpose — 
the intended remainder must be counted among the world's 
literary losses. But it may be considered proper that the 
Editor should briefly notify, for the reader's instruction, the 
subsequent events of Carlyle'a life, uttering them, as far as 
possible, in his own words, by enlivening the narrative with 
aitch passages from his letters and other writings as make the 
nearest approach to the characteristics of his Autobiography. 
The project he had undertaken for the relief of his brethren 
from the window-tax was a tedious and tortuous affair, and 
cost him much travelling, talking, and writing before it was 
effected. If he had lived to tell lie story of his labors, wo 
would have had vivid 'iefches of many i little scene and 
character, so adormng is almost to conceal the fiam of unim- 
portant and unmterestmg tran=a<>tJons But no one would be 
thanked in the piesent daj foi LXtiictmg the lenor of the 
narrative out of the official despatches, committee minutes, 
and other like documents m which it is imbedded 
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It is not until the year 1782 that this matter is wound up, 
in a Iptter to Dundas, thanking him for the assistance, "with- 
out nhich," he saj s, ■' I could not have so satisfactorily con- 
cluded my little affair in London ; " and as this letter, after 
some newt about the General Assembly and the new Moder- 
ator, breaks in upon some larger political transactions, a pas- 
sage from, it may not be unacceptable. It refers to a project 
g Dundas out as Governor- General of India. 



" I don't know -well whether to be glad or sorry, to hear it re- 
peated again and again that you are going out supreme governor 
of the East Indies, with full powers. I am sorry you should dis- 
appear at this time from our hemisphere, as I have a cha,ooe of 
being sot myself before your return. I am much more soiry that 
Britain should lose the advantage of your virtue and abilities at so 
criljcal a period. At the same time, I must own that this is but a 
partial view of the subject ; for when I conader how many millions 
of the human lace luck for a guirdian angel to la'se and perfect 
them, 1 see a shnng path in the Eist thit leads fo a p nnatle ot 
glory and virtue Go then and pursue the waj that Prov denee 
points out. lour health may be in danger hut w th 1 pnnci 
paUty, who tb nks ot health / be«idea a soie thioat oi a cnl ( is 
as dangerous n ob=c iritv 

The window-tax discussion does not, however, afford many 
estraela so good as this ; and, indeed, the greater portion of 
Carlyle's existing correspondence lies under a like disqualifi- 
cation to be the companion of his animated Autobiography. 
The letters which the world would pick out from the corre- 
spondence of a man of rare gifts are those written to his fa- 
miliar friends ; but he himself is apt to preserve as the more 
important the correspondence upon business affairs affecting 
public or private interests at the moment. Hence, among the 
stores placed at the Editor's disposal, by fer the larger portioa 
refer to matters of local interest — literally parochial affairs, 
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whict called for dutiful and laborious attention in their day, 
but cannot be resuscitateii with either protit or pleasure at the 
present time. There are, for instance, the proceedings of a 
presbytery or a synod to be watched and managed. Some 
leading man in the Church court has got into bad hands, and 
m St be 1 gh ly ad sed othe -w e ha n w 11 come of it. The 
r ght n an must be tl orougl l^ b'lcked for this preferment — 
tl e w-o <f u an w II get that f So -md be not spoken to, 
inl fortl Su h affnri hal the r 1 ttle world of living 
nlere t now no n o 

It 13 sufficient to say that Cai-lyle had a great voice in the 
peleclion of the men who Here either io be brought into the 
Church by ordiaation ti> charges, or who were to be advanced 
as leaders from having proved themselves worthy in the 
ranks. No one will expect an inquiry to be here pursued 
into the manner in which he exercised in each case the in- 
fluence he possessed. If the lighter motives had some effect 
the heavier would have a greater ; and if would be wrong 
to suppose that his patronage was exercised on no better 
ground than what is stated in the following little characteristic 
passage, though he no doubt thought the consideration^ stated 
in it should have their own weight : ■ — 

" Lord Douglas is here and well. A church of his in the Merse, 
called Preston, ia vacant just now. The incumbent was so very old 
that it ia more than probable that he may be engaged, otherwise 
perhaps your Grace might take the opportunity of proiiding for 
Mr. Young, the handsome young man and fine preacher, who is 
a native of Dalkeith. My presentiment in his favor has been con- 
firmed by inquiry. If Lord Douglas should be engaged, suppose 
you should try for Bothwell, wKch can't bo long of being vacant ? 
I thioJc it of great consequence to a noble family, especially if they 
have many children, to have a senaible and superior clei^man 
settled in theh parish. Toung is of that stamp, and might be 
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greatly improved in taate, and elegance of mjnd and manners, hy 
a free entree to Lady Dougiae. The late Lord Hopetoun, who was 
a man of superior sense, was very unfortunate in his first lady's 
time. By some accident the highflying clet^y were chiefly ad- 
mitted about them. Weak heads and warm imaginations lie open 
to the zeal of fanaticism or the arts of hypocrites. He found his 
error when it was too late, and was son-y lie had not encouraged 
fie Wisharts and Blairs to come about him." 

Cirlyles jnfluenc* in ecclesiastical piomotion appe^n. not 
to ha^e been entirely limited to Scolland Occa lonally hi^ 
daatinguiahed tnenla wouH find a place foi a student wlio 
could not get on with tie Prealjleiian ey tern in the more 
manigeable Church of England and Irelonl 11 fr m 
stance — 

The e s an old assistant of mme J Vi 1 j 1 ame who 

hayn g grown mipatient at not obta n ng a thurth he e to k o de s 
in the Church of E igland — sold a little pafiimoni he had and 
bought a chapla oci to a regiment Since that tune he has been 
always unhappy He was for some ^ ara in Mnoica where he 
lost hia health He followed the regunent to Ireland iiheie he 
IcBt ha sght Hu cami, to Bath anl recovered his health anl 
sight but lost hia substance He apj. bed to me loi God s sake to 
get him a c ira 1 anj whei e that 1 e mi^^ht be able to paj for 3 
deput J -chaplain I recommenled him to a friei d of ra ne in Ion 
don who proo ired the curacj of Hertford for him boon after he 
wrote rae from thence that he was so much despised in that town 
that he was in danger of hanging himself" 

He was to have got this hopeful parsonage on the Chao- 
cellor'a list, but there were technical obstacles ; and now if 
the correapondent would obtain for " my poor despised friend 
a amall living of £ 100 a year or so," it would be " to serve a 
worlhy creature, humble as he is." 

There are more pleasing associations connected with a 
acrap of writing — undated, but of course belonging to a 
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late period of life. Every one will recognize him who is 
ils object, tiiough he is more aptly remembered as the vener- 
able pastor and philosopher tlian as the young Oxonian. 

" Dr. Carlyle bega leave to recommend Mr. Alison to Mr. Dun- 
das'a best office, as a young divine bred in the Clinrcli of England, 
of uncommon merit and -iccomplisliraent Afttr the usual ata 
den ical edu ation at Edmb iri;h Mr Ahoon studied two years at 
Glisgoiv and fiom thente was ent as an exKibitione to Balol 
College in Osftrd where he resided lor nme oi ten ^cara and 
wicrc. he received ordination " 

In another letter we hud him thanking DuBdas for taking 
"Arehy " by the hand, and explaining that it will thus, in Ibis 
instance, be unnecessary to draw upon the patronage of Sii' 
William Pulteney, with whom also Carlyle had corresponded 
about hia young friend.* 

In the same letter in which he thus holds out a hand to a 
young aspirant, he pleada at greater length and with deeper 
earnestness the cause of his old friend Adam Ferguson, whom 
he expected to die before he had been paid the debt of fame 
and fortune which the world owed to him, or even realized the 

* It has been said, however, on good authority, that it was to Pulteney 
that Alison owed hia promotion in England. See Mamoic of Alison in the 
tVagment of a Biographical Dictionary by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Usefnl Knowledge. In a, letter by Pnlteney, dated 2ad Jrrna, 1784, thare 
is this pleasant accoant of Alison's marriage to the danghter of Dr. John 
Gregory ; " Andrew Stuart and I accompanied Mr. Alison to Tbrapslon, 
and the marriage took place on the letli hy a lieenEe from the Archbishop 
of Canterbnry. I conducted them afterwards to their reaidenoe, and we left 
them next morning after breakfast aa happy as it is possible for people to 
be. Mr. AhsoQ was obliged to come round by London in order to take an 
oath at granting the license, and I was glad of the opportnnity which the 
jonmeyaffordedmeof making an acqnauitance with him; for though I had 
little doubt that Miss G. had made a proper choice, yet I wished to be per- 
fectly satisfied! and the result ia, that I think neither you nor Mr. Haima 
have s^d a word too much in his fevor." 
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means of securing his family from destitution. It so happened 
that Ferguson, tliougb, attacked with hopeless looking symp- 
toms in middle life, wore on to a good old age ; and that, 
through various chances, he hecame wealthy in his declining 
years. That the world had done gross injustice to The His- 
tory oflJie Soman RepuUio, was a fixed opinion with Carlyle ; 
and, in pleading for its author's family, he says : — 

" I do not Itnow by what fatality it is fiat the boat and most 
manly history (with some imperfections, no doubt) of modern 
times, has been bo little sought after. The time will come when 
it will be read and admired. That time, I Iiope, is not at a great 
distance. Germany is the country where it will receive its name ; 
and when the report returns from the learned there, the book will 
begin to he prized. But Ferguson may be dead by that time, and 
an Irish edition may glut the market. I was always in hopes that 
Bome of you would have quoted it in the House of Commons, as 
Charles Fox did Principal Watson's Philip, for some of Ws purposes 
in the time of the American War. I am sure Ferguson's contains 
ten times more instruction for the statesman and legislator than the 
other does ; but I have been disappointed." 

By far the greater portion of Carlyle's letters which have 
been preserved relate, as has been said, to matters of business 
— such as thc«e dealt With in the preceding quotations, or even 
affairs of still less interest. Some bundles of epistles, addressed 
to him, show that he had a wide correspondence of a lighter 
cast ; and he is reported lo have been famous as a fashionable 
ietter-writer — a higltly-prized accomplishment in his day. 
Much of this correspondence was with the female aristocracy, 
including members of the two great Scottish ducal families, 
Argyle and Buccleuch. He was, indeed, as he said hia pa- 
rishioners hinted against him when he became their clergy- 
man, partial to the company of his superiors. But if he liked 
the aristocracy, the aristocracy liked him ; the two met half 
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way, and he was a man who could hold his owd with them. 
Thus he occupied the happy though often rather precarious 
position, of one who is alike removed, on the one hand, fi-om 
the tuft-hunter, possessing nothing hut 'sycophancy to give for 
the countenance he seeks ; and on the other hand, from the 
surly cynic, who cannot trust that his independence will hold 
good heyond the circuit of his tub. Wo doubt, whatever so- 
ciety one keeps, one must give a deference to its laws aod 
customs — which is a different thing from paying undue defer- 
ence to its individual members. There was, in that day, 
among the enlightened women of rank who cultivated men of 
genius, a propensity Co get the most out of them, by drawing 
upon their talents, in conversation and correspondences of a 
peculiarly allegorical, or, as he terms it, " Pai-nassian " charac- 
ter, a little like the euphuism of the seventeenth centuiy, 
though not so absolutely hard and unnatural. Moderate as it 
was, however, it is difficult to suppose a person of Carlyle'a 
acute and sarcastic character well adapted to it ; and we can 
suppose him as little at home in it, as his friend David Hume, 
when he had to perform the Sultan between two rival beauties 
in Madame de Tessii's salon. Such efforts of this kind as he 
unbent himself to, appear, however, to have been very accept- 
able. Here, for instance, follows a letter to his amiable friend. 
Lady Frances Scott. In pursuance of some jocular fiction, 
of which the point is not now, very obvious, he had been ad- 
dressing hei aa the ghost of Ml^ M GDrmn,k — an elderly 
female, whoie dtilh has been brought about by the neglect 
and cruelty of the lady — chaiacteustics, of coui e, entirely 
the reverse of her true quahties She writes back " from the 
Elysian fieldi,' where ' we haie neier ct^'sed ghdmg about 
the heavens with the hippy spiriti our companion'! , for you 
must know thit the chief source of hippmesa here ■iuses from 
the powei which nui wmg? ^^e usot nevei being two minutes 
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in a place." There is a certain materiality, however, in tlie 
eljsium, for the angels or goddesses are looking after affluent 
goda witli broken constitutions ; while impoverished deities of 
the male sex worship where tJiere is neither youth nor beauty, 
but plenty of wealth, to attraet. Olympian Jove is but a mas-" 
ter of the ceremonies, and " Juno is neither endowed with 
celestial loveliness nor awe-inspiring dignity." This is the 
way of stating that the family ai'e at the Bath waters, then in 
their pride, with the successor of Beau Nash playing the part 
of Olympian Jove. Cariyle's answer, instead of aidmg and 
developing the allegory, is apt rather to saitter its filmy text- 
ure by outbreaks of practical sagacity and homely wit. 

" At my return from the south, ten days ago, I found jour lady- 
ship's, dated trom Elysium, which transported me so, that I had to 
receive sundry twinges in the region of the heart, by the daily de- 
cline of a child and the grief of her mother, who is the greatest 
martyr to sensibility that ever was horn, and at last to get a great 
knock on the pate hy the sudden death of Dr. Gregory, who was 
our chief stay and support, before I could recollect that I was stJil 
in the body. Were I to wait till I could answer yours from the 
abodes of the happy in the manner it deserves, millions of more 
ghosts Might have tune U, pass the Stygian ferry. But why should 
I be mortified, that as much as heaven is aboTe hell, your ladyship's 
description should surpass mine ? Though I dare say by this time 
you imagine that I am to behave to you as an old humorist, a 
friend of mine, did long ago to me. We were in use of corre- 
sponding together, and many a diverting letter I had from hun. 
At last he took a panic about his son, who was at school here, and 
wrote me a long letter, complaining of what he was well informed, 
— viz. that the schoolboys had got gunpowder, and were in daily 
nse of firing pistols and carabines and that they made squibs and 
crackers, to the infinite danger of their own lives ; and then he 
quoted me an hundred fatal accidents that had happened by means 
of gunpowder, and prayed my interposition to save the fife of his 
son. As I knew it was imposable to prevent the evil of which he 
19* 
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complained, aa three regiments of foot, with a train of artillery, 
■were encamped in the Links, I first read one of the most extrava- 
gant chapters in all Itabetais, and then wrote him a letter assuring 
him that he had not heard the hundred part of the truth ; for that 
the hoys were arrived at the most dangerous aud incorrigible use of 
powder, and then gave him instances — such as that they came to 
church every Sunday with swivel-guns screwed on their left arms, 
with which they popped down everybody whom they disliied, &o. 
The effect of this letter was that the old gentleman found himself 
so far outdone, that it entirely broke up our correspondence. And 
when I employed somebody to ask him the reason of his silence, he 
said that the young folks now-a-days (this was fifteen years ago) 
went such lengths in fiction, that it was impossible to answer 

" But your ladyship shall see that I am not in the least mortified 
by y 1 tte b t th t th tr 1 am h'ghly d V ht 1 

with t d al t m th 1 w Id d 1 f th 

A b IT, his El B f I Ut th 



P P 



El m If d th gh I 1 1 t fa 1 th 



tlj th sam t t J ladj h p d d I h pp 



r ly th b Ely m 

«s bly b th 1-J t f tl 1 t^ It'' 



b t th t 



1 dy hip 



f wh t 



By th by th gh I h gre t t t w f th t p rt f 

bliss wh h lady h p J t last fl bo t 

by means of the wings that make a part ol the celestial body, jet I 
remember the time when I should have thought such a power very 
material to happiness. Bless me I how I envied the happy in soma 
island in the Faufic Ocean — not Atlantic— whom Peter Wilkins 
represented as having most powerful and trusty pinions. But in 
those days I used to be in love, aud thought that wings would make 
me everywhere present with my mistress. 

" I am very glad to hear that Jupiter is henpecked, since he 
suffers the name of angel to be prostituted for gold in his dominion. 
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I suppose he draws a good round sum by way of tax for liberty to 
go by that name. We have known titles of honor sold upon eartl, 
you know, and why not the privilege of being angels ? When they 
have once given their hands, they 'II not long boast of their angelic 
appellation. 

" No ; really we are very much imposed upon Happiness does 
not consist in the plate — it residei in the d ipo=it on oi the person 
and the company The mateual difieience m joiir abode and 
m nc consisted in the Ion > stones that were suih a toiment to me, 
and that jou were free of 

B it tu rctuii to aublunarj things First as to pubhe diver 
Bions I have ne th(,r hid time nor inclination to mis with the 
conversable wDrld in the r-ipital near whirh I rtside so that I 
can enterta n jour ladiship with len few pietea of news of any 
kind lou would hear no doubt of the mo(,k, masquerade they 
had ■lomi, tttie m Tdnuai-v That piee ot mimmerj was earned 
on so ill that I dare siy they won t attempt another in haste 
The two Turks met with rither hard u -ige considering the nat 
uial a= well aa assumed gravity of their characters The one was 
excluded his own house all night by the custom house portLi be ng 
mistaken for a va),rant Turk who 1 ad b en begging on the ati tets 
all winter and the oth r got a sad curtain lettuie from his wife 
for haviig embraced a itlignn even but in d sgiuse that allows 
no souls to women aid alhwh of four wnes and mnumeiable 
concubmes 

The plaj house has been much frequented since Mrs lates 
arrived who receive-! infinite applause For though she often 
appears on the stage moie than halt-seas-o^er she s not the less 
agreeable to all the male part ot her audien e ti ho come there a 
httle disguised themsehfs and m this land oi obsequious wives 
you know theie is no diiputmg the taite of the men 

With respect to the fine arts I haie reaion to beheie that 
cookery is still the fiionte inJ aa we were a httle behind m 
that article it n very right that it shoild continue to be progres 
Bive for some t me The men ot gem is and taste who fiequent 
that templp of pleasure that goes bv the name of Foifunea ha p 
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subscribed very handaomely to enable the chief priest there to hire 
a French cook of the first accomplishments. There are hundreda 
of people, indeed, on the point of starving, but the eminent critica 
have observed that there is the greatest race of genius, and that 
the fine arta thrive hest, in the time of public calamities — such as 
civil war, pestilence, or famine. 

Cene al bcott who 's here this winter looking out for another 
wile to mcike hun uneaay gi es the most superb, elegant, and re- 
hned enterta amenta that e er were in this northern region. Poor 
Mr Stuart Mon ef who hal no other department in the Temple 
of Fame 1-ut that wh h is allotted to the makers of great feasts, 
allerwtne ng one ot the ( eneral's most magnificent repasts — 
for jou e rtan he ould not be a partaker — went home and 
wept lo two ho r o er 1 s vanquished reputation, sickened, and 
went t b d and d ed for an thing I know, next day. Dead, ho 
ee ta nly a to glorr M Q een, the lawyer, who felt a very 
d ffe ent pa s on Irom envy after having devoured of twenty-seven 
several dishe'i attacked at hst ancient pye with so much vivacity, 
that he had nigh perished in the cause — at least he was able to 
attend no other cause for a fortnight. 

" We are to propose to next General Assembly that a certain 
deadly sin, for which both men and women used to do penance and 
be severely rebuked in the Church, shall be blotted out of our 
Statute-Book, and the sin of Gluttony put in its place. 

" As to the state of learning this winter, I am told there are 
many poorer students than usual But they say they are better 
boys, and mind the ladies le^ than they used to do. The English 
of that is, I fancy, that as there are but few men of fortune among 
them, the aunts and the mothers don't mind them. The misses, 
dear angels, I hope are above valuing any man but for his personal 
merit. Lord Monboddo, one of the most leai'ned judges, is just 
about publishing a book, in which he demonstrates that mankind 
walked originally on all-foui^, like other animals, and had t^ls like 
most of them: that it was most likely 5000 years before they 
learned to walk in an erect posture, and 5000 more before they 
coald learn the use of speech. The females, he thinks, might 
speak two or three centuries sooner." 
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Here is a specimen of what may be considered the same 
order of composition, although it is varied to suit the lasfo of 
a male correspondent It is taken from the 

" Scroll of a Letter to Sir John Macpkbeson, Bart. 1797. 

"Although one's correspondence with one's friend should he 
never so much interrupted by business or idleness, there are cer- 
tam occasions when they must not be neglected, such as marriages 
and bu^hs, and even death itself. As the last has lately befallen 
me, though I am, happily restored to life, I think it is proper W 
announce to juu, my very good friend, my return to this world, 
and to giie jou some account of the slight peep I had into the 
other. About a month ago I was suddenly seized, after a hearty 
dinner, with a dreadful colic, which lasted for fifty houw, which 
threatened immediate dissolution, and actually sent me out of the 
body for a few minutes. During that short period (like Mahomet 
in his dream) I had a view of Elysium, hanging, as I thought, on 
the brink of a cloud, and every moment ready to descend. But, 
as I saw clearly befure me, the first group I perceived mas David 
Hume, and Adam Smith, and James Maepherson, lounging on a 
little hillock, with Col. James Edmonstone standing before them, 
brandishing a cudgel, and William liobertsoa at David's feet in a 
listening posture. Edmonstone was rallying David and Smith, not 
without a mixture of anger, for having contributed their share to 
the present state of the world ; the one, by doing everything in hia 
power to undermine Christianity, and the other by introducing that 
nnrestramed and universal commerce, which propagates opmions 
as well as commodities. The two plulosophers, conscious of them 
follies, were shrunk into a nutshell, when James the bard, in the 
act of raising himself to insult them, perceiving my gray hairs hang- 
ing over them in the cloud, exclaimed, ' Damn your nonsensical 
palaver; there is Carlyle juiit coming down, and John Home and 
Ferguson cannot be fjr bchmd, when I shall have irresistible evi- 
dence for the authenticity of Ossian. Blah, 1 dare say, is hkewise 
on the road, and I hope he 'II bring his dissertation on my works 
along with him, which is worth a thousand of his mawkish sermons, 
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wHoli are only calculated to catcH milk-sops and silly women.' 
Upon this Eobertson rose to his feet, and seemed to be in act to 
apeak one of his decisiye sentences in favor of tio winning side, 
when Joseph Bljck, and Charley Congalton, and Sandy Wood, 
who had hold of the skirts of my coat, fearing I shonld leap down 
at the sight of so many of my friends, and carry them after me, 
made a sudden and strong pull altogether, and jerked me back 
into life again, not without i-egret at being disappointed in meeting 
with so choice a company. 

The social habita of Carlylo were, doubtless, like other 
men's, much influenced by his domestic position. It was his 
lot to taste of more than the average amount of human sor- 
row, for lie lost all his children at an early period, and while 
lliere were yet above thirty years of his own earthly pilgrim- 
age to be performed. The last, his son William, born in 1773, 
died in 1777. Had it been otherwise, jierhapa his memoranda 
might not have left traces of so continued a succession of visits 
and leceptjon^i oi gui».N Whde they ^hnw him to have been 
much in the world however thcj bear no trace of his being 
addicted in later life to the social eonviviahtiea wheie males 
only can be present , tor hii faithful partner, Maiy, is his 
almost constant companion, whethei his visits be to a ducal 
man'Jion m Lonlon, or to the quiet manse of some old com 
panion How it contintn,d to fire wiih him and with hii 
choaen fiiends may best be told m one oi two extracts fron, 
the letters in which he communicates Ihe passing news to hir 
correspondents One of hia early companions — a John Mac- 
pheison — had leen signally fortunate m life Getting into 
the service of the East India Company, he rose by stages, 
though not without unpropitious casualties, until he became 
Sir John Macpherson, and the successor of Warren Hastings 
as Governor of British India. To him Carlyle thus reports, 
in 1796, about some of their common friends : — 
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" Now for an account of your old friends, which, if you saw Fer- 
guson as he passed, which I think j'ou did, I might spare. 

" To begin with Kohertson, whom you shall see no more. In one 
word, he appeared more respectable when Le was dying than ever 
he did even when liying. He was calm and collected, and even 
placid, and even gay. My poor wife had a desire to see him, and 
went on purpose, but when she saw him, from a window, leaning 
on hia daughter, with his tottering frame, and directing the gai^ 
dener how to dress some flower-beds, her sensibility threw her into 
a parosysm of grief; she fled up stiurs to Mrs. Eusaell and could 
not see him. His house, for three weeks before he died, was really 
an anticipation of heaven. 

" Dr. Blau- is as well as possible. Preaching eveiy Sunday with 
increasing applause, and frisking more with the whole world than 
ever he did in his youngest days, no symptom of frailty about him ; 
and though he was huffed at not having an of&i of the principality, 
he is happy in being resorted to aa the head of the univer-jtj 

"John Homo is in very good health and 6piiit'<, and his had 
the comfort, for two or three winters, of hiiing Mijor Home, hia 
brother-in-law, a very sensible man, in the house with him which 
makes him less dependent on stranger company which m advanced 
years, is not so easy to be found, nor endured when it is found. 

" With respect to myself, I have had many warnings within these 
three years, but, on the whole, as I have only fits of illness, and no 
disease, I am sliding softly on to old age, without any remarkable 
infirmity or failure, and can, upon occasions, preach like a son of 
thunder (I wish I were the Bold Thnnderer for a week or two 
against the vile levelling Jacobins, whom I abhor). My wife, your 
old friend, has been better than usual this winter, and is strong in 
metaphysics and ethics, and (can) almost repeat all Ferguson's last 
book of Lectures, which do him infinite honor. I say of that book, 
that if Eeid is the Aristotle, Ferguson js the Plato of Scotch philos- 
ophers ; and the Faculty of Arts of Edinburgh have adopted my 

The following, from a letter to Principal Hill, dated 25tli 
September, 1801, give? an account of a viiiit fo Lord Mel- 
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ville when he had retired with Pitt on the foi-mation of the 
Addington Adminisfralion : — 

" We had Jesse Bell and her husband, Mr. Gregg, and their son 
from London, for ten days, in the middle of August, whicli gratified 
and amused us : and about the end of it John Home and 1 had a 
fine jaunt to Duneira. We set out on the 2ath of August, and re- 
turned on the 1st of September, and were much pleased -with our 
reception everywhere, as well as with the country, which was then 
in the highest beauty, and where we had never been before. 

" Our great object, no doubt, was the retired statesman, whom it 
delighted us to see so well and so happy, and as easy and digageaa 
he was in his boyish days, 

" I was afraid that, like most of ex-minieters, hia gayety might be 
put on to save appearances. However, as his waa not a fall, but a 
voluntary and long-projected refj^eat, and as he is conscious that 
his great exertion' have not onli saved his own country, but put it 
in the power of Europe to saie themsehe^ while the applauses of 
his country, univernal and unreserved, at once re'iound his uncor- 
ruptfld mtegrify, as well as his unbounded capacitv, — I believe 
hiiu genuine and smcere 

" I compared his place to an eagle's nest, whic h pleased him. 
But I did not add, that he was like the thander hearing bu^ of 
Jove, whom his master had allowed to letiro awhile, after his war 
with the giants, to reireate himself from the toils of war, and sport 
with his own brood ; but who, in the midst of carelessness and ease, 
still throws his eyes around him, from his airy height, to descry if 
the regions of the air are again 'disturbed, and to watch the first 
nod of tiie Imperial King, to take wing and resume his place in the 
Chariot of War. 

" We passed three days and thi-ee nights with him, one at Och- 
terlyre and another at Monzie, and fain would I have gone down 
the country, as 1 had never been farther up before thin at Lord 
Kinnoul's. But my partner, in spite of all his heroic Irigedies was 
too much afraid of the water to take any other road than fetirhng 
Bridge, The country was ti'uly rich and jellow with giain, and 
the harvest far advanced for the let of Septembei 
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" Plenty, Oiack God, las returned, but I am afraid peace is still 
at a distance. 

"Buonaparte is entirely governed by personal considerations, 
and he has atlU the chance of an invaaion in Ireland to establish his 
throne awhile. I can hardly think he will venture to invade Brit- 
ain. Yet, if Admiral de Winter should fight an obstinate battle 
ofF our coast, and, in the mean time, a few transports should land 
with 2000 men anywhere between this and Newcastle, it might 
prove very troublesome, while then- main effort was made on Ire- 
land. In the inten-al left us, we are in high preparation here, and 
our camp, with the force in Edmburgh, are put in condition to act 
together with effect on the shortest ■warning. 

" There was a fine show on Tuesday, as you would see in the 
papers, and there is to be a repetition of it on Braid Hills nest 

" Major Elliot, of the Lanarkshire, said to me that their Tues- 
day's work was worth all they had been taught before, and he is a 
soldier of name." 

The reads- will have noticed the keen zest with which Car- 
]yle always watched the politics of the time, ivhefher home or 
foreign. It is infinitely to be regretted, therefore, that he did 
not bring down bis Autobiography through the French Revo- 
lution and the Great War. He would have spoken, no doubt, 
entirely on one side, but with that breadth and fixity of opin- 
ion which partakes more of devotion than of mere partiality 
or prejudice, and is both respectable and interesting in the 
eyes of those who think otherwise. His politics, indeed, were 
a political faith that never swerved. While many of his 
friends were frightened into their Conservative opinions by 
the terrors of the French Hevolution, he took and kept his 
position calmly in the very front of his party, like a soldier at 
his post. The re.=o!utcne3B of the resistance offered by such 
men, not only to innovatinn, but to the mere raising of the 
feintcst question of the necessity of matters being aa they are 
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is a thing which it is difficult for men of any party to realize 
io the ypar 18G0. 

By tlie Teit Act, the memheis of the Cfinrch of Scotland 
were in England placed legally in the same position as other 
dissenters from the Church. LoTJng and admiring his own 
Ciiurch aa he did, it might have been anticipated that he 
would rather further than repress a remonstrance by the 
General A^semhly of 1791, in which tliey represented that 
the members of the Church of Scotland were unequally dealt 
with, since they could not hold any office in England without 
taking the communion according to the Church of England; 
while, on the other hand, no similar compliance was required 
of Episcopahans holding office in Scotland. But he was not 
to be caught by this bait, nor was he to remain silent while it 
was held out to the weak and inexperienced. He came forth 
not merely in favor of the Te'it, but in strong championahip 
of it. It was to be supported upon grounds of toleration 
towards the Estahlished Church of England, which well 
merited such protection. "In this enlightened and liberal 
age, when toleralion has softened the minds of men on re- 
ligious opinions, it would disgrace the General Assembly to 
do anything that might seem to separate the two Established 
Churches farther from each other. Their doctrmes are nearly 
the same ; and he must be but a very narrow-minded Presby- 
terian, who, in the various drcumsfances in which he might 
be placed, could not join in the religious worship of the 
Church." This doctrine must havp been a little startling to 
those brethren who inherited even but a small portion of the 
doctrine prevalent in his youth, — that the bare toleration of 
Episcopacy in any shape, and in any portion of the empire, 
was one of the great national sins for which Divine vengeance 
might be anticipated. Nor is it easy to realize the feelings 
with which the representatives of the Covenanters would re- 
ceive this climax of a sneech delivered io 1791 ■ — 
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" Nay, Moderator, had I the talenta of, &g., I think I could show 
that the Test Act, instead of an evil, is a hleasing. The Test Act 
lias confirmed the tJnioD. The Test Act haa cured Englishnien of 
their jealousy of Scotsmen, not very ill-founded. The Teat Act has 
quieted the fears of the Church of England. The Test Act has en- 
larged and confirmed the principles of toleration ; so far is it from 
being a remnant of bigotry and fanaticistti as the memorial would 
represent. The Act, sir, has paved the road to office and prefer- 
ment. The Test Act, sir, for there is no end of its praises, is the 
key that opens all lie treasures of the south to every honest 
Scotchman." 

But, in small matters, the keenness of his antipathy to any 
innovation or interference with ealabliahed authorities might 
perhaps be even more distinctly exemplified. For instance, 
in 1795, a Lady Maxwell represented to him that certain 
Highland soldiers at Musselburgh were in rehgious desti- 
tutaon from want of a clergyman speaking Gaelic. She calls 
them " well-disposed officers, sergeants, and privates," though 
it is difficult to suppose that there could then be commissioned 
officers unacquainted with the general language of the empire. 
She offers the services of an enthusiastic youlhful mission- 
ary for the occasion, and this suggested interference with the 
established order of things in his Majesty's army and the 
parish of Inveresk calls from its lainisler the following se- 
vere rebtdie ; — 

" Dr. Carljle presents respectful compliments to Lady MaiwelL 
He received her ladyship's card, in answer to which he has to ob- 
aerve, that she proceeds on miaiuformation. The officers who com- 
mand the several regiments encamped are too conscientious, and 
understand their duty too well, to let their soldiers be without the 
ordinances of religion in a tongue thoy understand. Two chaplains, 
men of respect and of standing in the Church, have performed pub- 
lic worship in the Gaelic language every Lord's day in camp since 
ever it was established. 
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" With respect to her ladyship's design, of the puritj of wliich Dr. 
Carlyle has not tlio smallest doulit, it belongs to the commanding 
officers to approve of it or not, and not to him ; but perhaps, on 
being better informed, Lady Maxwell may not think it necessary 
to employ her student in theology, however well qaalified she may 
hold him to be, to interfere officiously with the duty of the two 
clergymen of mature age and acknowledged ability. The young 
man, at least, seemed not to abound in prudence, whea he pressed 
BO eamestJy as he did to be allowed to visit the condemned prison- 
ers, whom two clergymen had been anxiously and diligently pre- 
paiing for then- fate for the whole preceding week. 

■' Those times of sedition and mutiny seem to require that every 
pei-soa in office should be left to do hie own duty, and that strangers 
should be cautions of intormeddling with the religious tenets or 
piindples of any set of people, especially those of the army. 

" Mussb., JvIti n, 1-!S5. 
" To Lady Maxwell, Dowager of Pollock, 
at Kosemount, neai- Edinburgh." 

If there be something a little incongruous to tlie small 
occasion in the tone of this rebuke, it will perhaps be admit- 
ted that there ia something sublime in the following brief 
testimony to his principles, delivei-ed to the General Assem- 
bly in 1804, — two yenra after he had passed his eightieth 
year, and one before his death; — 

" Hote of what I said (Assembly, 1804), when an address to his 
Majesty was read, in which was an expression, tfie awful stale, or 
the awfjd situation of this country/ .- — 

" Moderator, — I was so unlucky aa not to be able to attend 
the committee who drew up this address, and consequentiy have 
heard it now for the first time. In general I am well pleased with 
the address. But there is one phrase in it, which has just now 
been read, that I do not like, I do not like to have it known to 
our enemies, by a public act of this Assembly, that we think our 
country in an awful state, which implies more fci-ror and dismay 
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than 1 am wiUmg to r,wn When the Almighty wields the cle- 
meiils whi h aie II13 initrumenfc, of vengeance on guilty nations 
— when heavens thunders roU and envelop the world in fire — 
when the lunoua tempest ragea and whelms triumphant navies in 
the deep — when the huming mountain disgoi^es its fiery entrails 
and lays populous c.ties m aahes ; - then, indeed, I am overawed : 
I acknowledge the right arm of the Almighty : I am awed into rev- 
erence and fear : I am still, and feel that He is God : I am dumb, 
and open not my mouth. But when a puny mortal, of no betto 
materials than myself, struts and frets, and fumes and menaces, 
then am I roused, but not overawed ; I put myself in array against 
the vara boaster, and am ready to say, with the high priest of the 
poet, I fear God, and have no other fear." 

The year 1789 became disagreeably memorable to Carlyle, 
from his having then been defeated m an objeet of funbition, 
which was near his heart, and, as he thought, feidy withm hi-i 
reach. This was the appcintment t) the office of Clerk to 
the General Assembly, become ^acqnt bj the death of Dr 
Drysdale, in whose appointment he hid been I'li^elj n^tru 
mental. The salary, £80 a year was in o>ject to a cler^ 
man of the Church of Scothnd but th> position and jnflueme 
towards which the offiee might be rendered avaihble weie of 
far higher moment. To understand thi^ it is only nec^a^ary 
to keep in view, that the constitution of th'it Church admits 
of no hierarchy or gradation of offices Every bodj of men, 
acting in a collective or corponte c'lpacrty, must, howLvei, 
have some person presiding over them to legulale then pro 
ceedings, and represent them in their communication* with 
(he rest of the world. For the preservation of &e Preabj 
terian polity from the encroachments of -»ny such officer how 
ever, the "Moderator," who preside, over the prociedmg^ of 
each Church Court, is elected penodically, or foi the occa- 
sion. Pei-manent appointments aie given to aubordmate ofh 
cers only, and each Church Court, from the General As=em 
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bly downwards, has thus its clerk, who is the. servant of tlio 
collective body. It wiU naturally happen, however, under 
such arrangements, however skilfully devised, that where one 
kind of man really is what he professes to be, a servant, 
another kind of man becomes a'master. Hence, it is often, on 
the occasion of such appointmenta, a question of more conse- 
quence, Who can be kept out ? than, Who can be put in ? 

Carlyle not unnaturally concluded that he had done ser- 
vices to the Giurch at large, and to many of ita ministers, 
which entitled him to expect this small recompense at dieir 
hands. 

On the ofher band, for reasons which the tenor of his Auto- 
biography reveals wilh suf&cient distinctness, there was a 
large party among the clergy determined to do all that their 
strength enabled them to do to defeat him. The public emi- 
nence and extensive social influence on which his claims 
rested were, in their eyes, the strongest motives for resist- 
ance. He represented what to them were hostile interests. 
These interests were as yet outside ; by endowing him with 
an office of place and trust among them, they would be bring- 
ing the enemy within the gates. The taking of the vote was 
a great field-day, for which the forces bad been long mustered 
and disciplined on both sides — the friends of Government, 
with.Dundaa.at theu- head, taking the part of Carlyle ; while 
the cause of bis competitor. Dr. Dalzel, was led by Harry 
Erskine, the great jester. It was, however, a question, not 
merely of ecclesiastical politics, but of soundness in opinion 
and teaching, and on this matter his enemies occupied ihe 
strong posilion of professing to be sounder in faith and stricter 
in conduct than liis friends. When such an element as this 
affects a contest, it is sure to disturb the origmal numerical 
strength of the parties, by a sort of intimidation. The side 
professing greater sanctity tWghtens its more timid opponents 
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into a compromise. They are afraid of bringing on them- 
selves the suspicion of heterodoxy; — they are often conscious 
of something about themselves that would not easily endure 
a hostile scrutiny, and so they purchase peace by compliance 
with their natural opponents, or by keeping out of the way : 
so Carlyle found it. 

The vote stood at first 145 for Carlyle, and 142 against him, 
so -that he was elected by a majority of three. He took his 
place as clerk, and delivered an addi-ess, in which he stated 
that it had ever been his object in ecclesiastical courts to cor- 
rect and abate the fanatical spirit of his country, — an allusion 
by no means hkely to mitigate the wrath of his opponenfs. 
But the matter was by no means decided. It had been ar- 
ranged that there should be a scrutiny of the foundation of 
each voter's right of membership, and that the decision of the 
Assembly should be as the relative numbers stood after the 
bad votes were struck out It was as it a diiision of the 
House of Commons at the bca^mning of a session should stand 
subject to the deduction of the vofe^ of all the members who 
may be afterwards found by an election committee to be un- 
duly elected. It would be useless to descnbe the technicali- 
ties of such a process ; but it is pietty clear that, like the 
contemporary controverted elections in the House of Com- 
mons, there was no rigid law to go\ern it, and much of it was 
decided rather through casual victories than the application of 
fised general principles. The contest was long and keen, and 
apparently not quite decorous, as we may infer from the fol- 
lowing short account of it, in a very moderately toned work, — 
Dr. Cook's Ufe of Principcd HiU:— 

"In canvassing the claims on the Commissions to which objec- 
tions were made, there was displayed ingenuity that would have 
done credit to a more important cause ; but with this there was 
mingled a degree of violence, unworthy of the venerable court in 
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■wh li It -nas exl 1 ted The debates wert p otricted t" a most 
unusual length and upon one occasion after ill ren-ard to order 
had been ciht aside the Molentor with uniliaken fiimnesa, ex- 
er led the power which ho onteiTed to be veiled ii hiia. He 
turned to the Commi'ssioner and having received his content that 
the Assembly shoald meet at a certain hour next day, he adjourned 
the house. Amidst the loudness of damor, this step, which none 
but a man of corn-age and nerve would have taken, was applauded ; 
and it probably was useful in putting some restraint on the angry 
pasanns which had before been so indecently urged. Previous to 
the scrutiny, the Moderator, having been asked to declare for 
whom, jn the event of an equality, he would vote, }ie replied Ihat 
lie now voted for Dr. Carlyle : thu'< unequivocally showincr whom 
he was eager to support, although he might have avoided thus 
explicitly giving his voice against Mr. Dal7el, fur i^hoio he had 
a high esteem, and with whom, as Professor of Greek, ho had 
maintained such kindly intercourse." 

Carlyle found his opponent gaining so surely, Ihat he aban- 
doned the coDle.st The result irritated him at first, and hia 
anger was naturally directed less against his avowed enemies 
than those who, though ranked of his own party, had, for the 
reasons already explained, voted against him or stayed away. 
But while the voice of his friends was still for war. to be 
carried on in a new Assembly or in the Court of Session, 
he wrote to the all-influential Dundas, recommending peace. 
'■Although the court," he says, "should sustain themselves 
judges — and I suppose they would — yet the suit might 
prove so very tedious as to render it totally unworthy of all 
the trouble, were we even certain of being victorious in the 
end. Some people think that nest Assembly may, on the 
ground of the protest, take up the business and reverse what 
has been done by the last ; but, God knows, this is not worth 
while ; for it would oblige me to exert every species of power 
or interest we have to bring up an Assembly sli-onger on our 
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Bide than tte last, which it would be very difficult to do, as one 
opponents would exert thcmsclvea to the utmost." In a letter 
to Dr. Blair, as the representalive of the more zealous of the 
pai^, Dundas, while explaining with his usual practical sa- 
gacity, the impolicy of continuing the contest, says: "If Mr. 
C. were a young man, and the office £500 a year instead of 
£ 80, 1 would undertake the cause, and would certainly carry it ; 
but for such a paltry object, it is scarce worth while to renew 
such a disagreeable contest." 

Two years later, Carlyle engaged in a contcist, in which the 
dei^ aa a body were on his side, against the landed gentry 
of Scotland. It was inaugurated, indeed, in 1788, by Sir 
Harry Moncreiff Wellwood, tlie most distingui'ihed member 
of the opposite party in the Church, in a pamphlet called 
" Sketch of a Plan for Augmenting the Livings of the Minis- 
ters of the Established Church of Scotland." Since the first 
deliberate disposal, after the Eeformation, of the ecclesiastical 
property of Scotland, there existed a certain amount of reve- 
nue or rent chai^, which was stamped with the legal charac- 
ter of being avaiJable to the Church, while it remained in the 
hands of the land-ownei-s, who were enabled to make their 
possession fully nine tenths of the law. Much of the eoclci- 
asfical history of Scotland, in fact, clusters round the efforts 
made on one side to keep, and on the other to take, this fund. 
From the beginning, the zealous protesting barons who had 
got possession of the property of the old Church, when de- 
sired lo ^ve it up for the purposes of the new, said that such 
an idea was a fond imagination ; and in the same spirit, modi- 
fied to the condition of the tjnies, their successors had treated 
all efforts to enlarge the incomes of the clergy out of the " nn- 
exhaasted teinds," as the chief substance of the fund was 
technically termed. 

In the General Assembly, Carlyle adopted the tone that 
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the Church was entitled to what it demanded ; and that by 
the help it had given — first, la establishing the Hanover suc- 
cession, and next, in supporting law and order — it had well 
earned the fmnk assistance of the Government and tlie aris- 
tocracy in securing its rights. The following passage is taken 
from one of his speeches on this matter: — 



" I must confess that I do not love to hear this Churcli called a 
poor ChurUi (r the poorest Church in Christendom. I doubt very 
mutt that t It were mm itch mqmred into, this is leallj the fact 
But indi-penlent of that I diblike the langui^e of whramg anl 
con pSamt We are nth m the best goods i Church can have — 
the learj ng the mannei= and the character of its members 
There are fuw hi inches of hterature in «hn.h the mroi-.tei= of 
this Church ha-ie not e-^celled. There aie few suhjcuts of tine 
ivntrng in which they do not stand foremost in the rank of authors, 
which 13 a prouder boast than all the pomp of the Hierarchy. 

"We have men who have successfully enUghtened the world in 
almost every branch, not to mention treatises in defence of ChrisU- 
anity, or eloquent illustrations of every branch of Christian doctrine 
and morals. Who have wrote the beet histories, ancient and mod- 
ern ? — It has been clei^ymen of this Church. Who has wrote the 
clearest delitteation of the human nnderstanding and all its powers ? 
— A clergyman of this Church. Who has written the best system 
of rhetoric, and exemplified it by his own orations ? — A clergyman 
of this Chnrch. Who wrote a tragedy that has been deemed per- 
fect ? — A clergyman of this Church. Who was the most profound 
mathematician of the (^ he lived in¥ — A clergyman of this 
Church. Who is his successor, in reputation as in office ? Who 
wrote the best treatise on agriculture ? Let us not complain of 
' poverty, for it is a splendid poverty indeed I It is paiipcTlas fecun- 
da mrorum." 

The Government brought in a hill for "the Augmentation 
of Stipends," but Ihey found the country gentlemen of Scot- 
land loo strong for them, and it was abandoned. In the Gen- 
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ei-ai Assembly Carlyle took the opportunity of dropping some 
sharp remarks on the ingratitude thus sliown to the Church, 
and did not epai'e his friend Dundas. A jocular country- 
clergyman remarked that notliing bettor could come of syco- 
phancy ; and told a story how a poor neighbor of his own, 
after a course of servility, had got notliing but eastigation in 
the end, and found no better remonstrance to make llian that 
which had been addressed to Balaam, — "Am not 1 thine ass, 
ujion which thon hast ridden ever since 1 was thine to this 
day." The allusion took, and was improved by Kay the cari- 
caturist. The Government promised still to do justice to the 
clergy, but they had to wait for it until the year 1810, when 
the Act was passed for bringing all stipends up to a minimum 
of £150 a year. 

On lie establishment of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1783, Carlyle made, through its Transactions, a very accept- 
able gift to literature. Johnson, in his lAfe of CoBins, refer- 
red to the loss of an ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands, 
which Dr. Warton and his brother had seen, and "thought 
superior to his other works, but which no search has yet 
found." A poem so wild and sweet — so far beyond the 
bounds of the conventionalities of the day, and so full of im- 
agery drawn direct from nature in her highest and most way- 
ward flights — was not likely to be quite forgotten by any one 
who had seen it. Carlyle remembered having read it in 1749 
with Homo, to whom it was addressed, and John Barrow, who 
had been one of Home's fellow-prisoners in Doune Castle.* 
After a search, Carlyle found the actual manuscript of the ode 
in an imperfect state. He and Henry Mackenzie set Uiem- 

* Barrow was " the cordial youth " refarred to in tJie concluding stanza. 
One might suppose that he was the ssme " Barry " whom Craiyle met in 
London in 1788, also one of the fngitivas from Donne (page 831). But 
Barrow, according to Cailyle's leftec in the "Transactions," died pay- 
master of tha foropi in tho Ainpric^n War rif 1756. 
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selves to filling up the lacuna, and pre&<'nti;d it in a complete 
shape to the Eoyal Society. Soon afterwards the ode was 
published from what was said to be an ori^nal and complete 
copy, which of course deiiafed irom the other on the points 
where Carlyle and Mackenzie had completed it. This copy 
was, however, printed anonymously, and ita accuracy has not 
passed unsuspected. The editor of Pickering's edition of 
Collins (1858) says : " The Wartons, however, had read and 
remembered the poem, and the anonymous edifor dedicated 
the ode to them, with an address. As this called forth no pro- 
test from the Wartons, it is to he presumed that they acknowl- 
edged the genuineness of the more perfect copy ; and it has 
foF that reason, though not without some hesitation, been 
adopted for the text of this edition." 

The Royal Society version has, however, its own interest 
on the present occasion, as Carlyle's interpolations afford some 
little indication, if not of his poetical capacity, at least of his 
taste. Here, for instance, is the concluding stanza, with the 
words supphed by Carlyle, printed between commas:"- 
" All tail, ye scenes tiat o'er my soul prevail ; 

Te ' spacious ' ft'iths and lakes which, far away, 
Are by smooth Annan filled, or pastoral Tay, 
Or Don's romantic springs, at distance hail ! 
The time ehall come when I, perhajKi, may tread 

Your lowly glens, o'erliung with spreading broom. 
Or o'er your stretching heaths by fancy led : 

Then will I dreaa once more the faded bower. 

Where Johnson sat in Drummond's ' social ' shade, 

Or crop from Teviot's dale each ' classic flower,' 

And mourn on Yarrow's banks ' the widowed maid.' 

Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 

The cordial youth on Lothian's plains, attend ; 
Where'er he dwell, on hill or lonely muir, 
To him I love your kind protection lend, 
And, touched with love hke mine, preserve my absent friend." 
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Here is another specimen of the interpolated passages ; — 
" 'I is thine to sing how, framing liideous spells. 
In Skyc's lone isle the gifted wizard ' aits,' 
' Widling in ' wintry cave ' his wayward fite,' 
Or in the depth of Uist's dark forest dwells." * 

Scott said of Cariyle, that "he was no more a poet than 
hia precentor," a rather hard saying, ahout which it is curious 
to consider that Scott must certainly have had his mind under 
the influence of the passage just cited when he drew his own 
seer Biyan in the Lady of the Lake — 

" 'Midst groan of wreck and roar of stream 
The wizard waits prophetic dream." 
It is observahle that Carlyle's interpolated version has consid- 
erahly more resemblance to this than the other has. 

We find Carlyle's contemporary, Smollett, giving him credit 
in his earlier days for poetical efforts which cannot be traced 
home to him. Writing in 1747, Smollett says : — 

" I would have been more pnnctual had it not been for Oswald 
the musician, who promised from time to time to set your songs to 
music, that I might have it in my power to gratify the author in 
you, by sending your productions so improved. Your gay catches 
please me much, and the Lamentations of Fanny Gardner has a 
good deal of nature in it, though, in my opinion, it might be bet- 
tered. Oswald has set it to an excellent tune, in the Scotch style ; 
but as it is not yet published, I cannot regale you with it at pres- 

Whether the "gay catches" were of Carlyle's composition 
or not, there seems to be little doubt that the ballad of " Fan- 
ny Gairdner" was written*by his friend Sir Gilbert Elliot, 

* In the other version it stands — 

" 'T is thine to sing how, framing hideous spalls, 

In Skye's lone isle the gifted wizard soer, 

Lodgad in the wintry cave with fetal apear, 

Or in the deptli of Uisfs dark forest dwells." 
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If Carlylc had been tlie author, it is likely that some ti-ace of 
such a fact would have been found in his Autobiography, and 
so, perhaps, of ihc " gay catclies." There is a small hetero- 
geneous bundle of manuscript verses among Carlyle's papers, 
— some of them in his own handwriting and some in others. 
They are all, so far as the editor ia aware, unknown to fame, 
and, on consideration, he thought it the better policy not to 
meddle with them, since attempts to settle the authorship of 
manuscript literature of this kind are apt to be unsatisfac- 
tory, — the conclusions adopted on the most subtle critical 
induction being often upset by some person who has been 
pottering among old magazines and newspapers. 

It would liave been extremely interesting if Carljle had 
brought down his Autobiography, to have had his remarks on 
the new literary dynasty of which he lived to see the dawn. 
The letters written to him show that he interested himself in 
the Z«y of the Last Minstrel, and in Southey's early poems, 
but we have not his own criticisms on them. The following 
on Wordsworth, however, is surely interesting. It is in a 
letter addressed by Carlyle to " Miss Mitchelson : " — 

" I must tell you, who I know will sympathize with me, that I 
was very much delighted indeed, on the first sight of a new species 
of poetry, in ' The Brothers,' and ' The Idiot Boy,' which were 
pointed out to me by Carlyle Bell, as chiefly worthy of admiration. 
I read them with attention and was much stmek. As I call every 
man a philosopher, who has sense and observation enough to add 
one fact relating either to mind or body, ia the mass of human 
knowledge, so I call every man a poet, whose composition pleases 
at once the imagination and affects the heart. On reading ' The 
Brotiers,' I was surprised at first with its simplicity, or rather flat- 
ness. But when I got a little on, I found it not only raised my 
curiodty, hut moved me into sympathy, and at last into a tender 
approbation of the surviving brother, who had discovered such vir- 
tuous feelings, and wlio, by his dignified and silent departure, ap- 
proached the sublime. Afiier being so affected, could I deny tb'h 
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this was poetry, however simply expressed 7 Nay, I go farther, 
and aver that, if tlie narration had been dressed in a more artificial 
style, it wonld hardly have moved me at all. 

" When I first read ' The Idiot Boy,' I must confess I was alarmed 
at the term as 'well as the subject, and suspected that it mould not 
please, bnt disgust. But when I read on, and found that the author 
had so finely selected every circumstance that could set off the 
mother's feelings and character, in the display of the various pas- 
sions of joy and anxiety, and suspense and despair, and revived 
hope and retuf ning joy, through all their changes, I lost sight of the 
term Idiot, and offered my thanks to the God of Poets, for having 
inspired one of his sons with a new species of poetry, and for having 
pointed out a subject, on which the author has done more to move 
the human heart to tenderness for the most unfortunate of our spe- 
cies, than has ever been done before. He has not only made hia 
Idiot Boy an object of pity, but even of love. He has done more, 
for ho has restored him to his place among the household gods 
whom the ancients worshipped." 

It may tere be proper to say a few words on a matter not 
likely to Iiave been directly alluded to by Cai-lyie himself, — 
his personal appearance and deportment. They are of more 
tian usually important elements in his biography, since, ac- 
cording to the tenor of some traditions and anecdotes, his 
remarkable personal advantages exercised a great influence 
both on himself and others. The portrait after Martin, en- 
graved for this volume, represents a countenance eminently 
endowed with masculine beauty. His appeaianie has been 
hitherto chiefly known to the present generation through the 
Edinburgh portr^ts of Kay. This limner had the peculiar 
faculty, while preserving a recognizable likeness, of entirely 
divesting it of every vestige of grace or picturesqueness which 
nature may have bestowed on it. In thit inatann, he is not, 
however, quite successful; for even from his flat etchings, the 
" preserver of the Church from fanaticism " comes forth a 
comely man with a rather commanding presence. 
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Sir Walter Scott has left a colloquial sketch of him, which, 
though of the briefest, is bTOad and colossal as a scrap from 
the pencil of Michael Angelo. He is discoursing of the 
countenances of poets ; some that represented the divinity of 
genius, and others that signally failed in that respect. "Well," 
said he, " the grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, 
minister of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter Garlyh, 
from having sat more than once for the king of gods and men 
to Gavin Hamilton, and a shrewd, clever old carlo was he, no 
doubt ; but no mure a poet than bis precentor." * The sitting 
to Gavin Hamilton is improbable. Had Carlyle been accus- 
tomed to meet this great painter, something would certainly 
have been said about him in the Autobiography. In what is 
probably a variation of the same traditiou, it is »aid that a 
sculptor accosted him on the streets of London and requested 
him to sit for Olympian Jove. The late Chief Commissioner 
Adam, in a few anecdotes, called The Gift of a Grandfather, 
■which he printed at a press of his own for private distribution, 
says, " On some particular occasion, I don't exactly recollect 
what, he was one of a mission upon Church affairs to London, 
where they had to attend at St. James's in the costume of 
their profession. His portly figure, his fine expressive coun- 
tenance, with an aquiline nose, his flowing silver locks, and the 
freshness of the color of his face, made a prodigious impres- 
sion upon the courtiers; hut," adds the Commissioner, "it 
was the soundness of his sense, his honorable principles, and 
his social qualities, unmixed with anything that detracted 
from, or unbecoming, the character of a clergyman, gave him 
his place among the worthies." 

Besides the picture engraved for tliis work, Martin painted 
another portrait of him, far more ambitious, but not so pleas- 
ing. In the Autobiography he mentions his sitting for it, 

* LockhAkt's Life, iv. 1461. 
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much as Sheridan spoke of his haviug undergone two opera- 
tions, — the one sitting for his portrait, the other getting his 
liair cut (p. 423). Of the completion of this work he writes 
to his wife, on the 7th of April, 1770 : " My picture is now 
finished for the exhihition. It looks like a cardmal, it is so 
gorgeous]}' dressed. It is in a pink damask nighl^gown, in a 
scarlet chair, Martin thinks it will do him more good than 
all the pictures he has done." Besides the likenesses by Kay 
and Martin, there was a portrait by Skirring, of which an 
engraving — not of much merit — is in the hands of some 
collectors. In an undated letter Lord Haddington says : "I 
.am much obliged to you for recollecting your promise of sit- 
ting to Eaeburn, and beg that it may be a head done on can- 
vas of the ordinary size. I mean it to hang as an ornament 
in my new librarj-, and that size will answer best." Accord- 
ingly, there ai'e two entries in the Diary. "1796, May 
19 — began to sit to Eachum for Lord Haddington." "9th 
June — sat with Eaeburn for last time." A letter from Lady 
Douglas (his old friend, Lady Frances Scott), written in Feb- 
ruary, 1805, a short time before his death, refers to a likeness 
by an artist who was living within the past twelve years. " I 
have received your bust from Henning, and think it very 
strikingly like ; but I do not think that he has quite done jus- 
tice to the picturesque appearance of your silver locks, which, 
'in wanton ringlets, wave as the vine casts her tendrils.' 
If I have time 1 will go and see his drawing while I am at 
Dalkeith." 

His Autobiography was the great occupation, and appar- 
ently also the great enjoyment of the concluding years of his 
life. He began it, as the opening announces, in the year 1800, 
when he was entering on his seventy-ninth year ; and he ap- 
pears to have added to it from time to time, until within a 
few weeks of his dcafJi. The last words written in his own 

20* DD 
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handwriting, which became very fremuloiis, are about " Lord 
North's haying become Premier in the beginning of the year 
1770" (p. 431). The few remmning paragraphs have been 
written to dictation. 

It will naturally have surprised the reader that, at so ad- 
vanced an age, a man who had not done much in early life to 
give him the facilities of a practised composer, should have 
■written with so much vigor, eloquence, and point. At the 
same time, the sort of con temporary-like freshness with which 
he realizes scenes over which long years, crowded with other 
recollections, had passed, looks hke a phenomenim unexam- 
pled in literature. But there are rea-.ons for those charac- 
teristics. The editor has convinced himself Ihit the favorite 
scenes and events which Carlyle describes had been from the 
first forming themselves in his mind, and even rcsolvmg them- 
selves into sentences, which would become mellowed m their 
structure and antithesis, by the more than obedience to the 
nonumque prematur in annum.. The habit acquired by a 
clergjTnan of the Church of Scotland, who had to preach ser- 
mons committed to memory, would form the practice of retain- 
ing finished pieces of composition in the mind. This view of 
the literary growth of the work, though originating in a gen- 
eral impression from its whole tenor, can be supported by a 
few distinct incidents of evidence. The chief of these is the 
repetition at considerable intervals of the same scene or anec- 
dote, in almost the same words, and with the more character- 
istic and emphatic expressions identical. Farther ; there is a 
separate manuscript of his Autobiography, down to the year 
1735, cited in the notes as " Recollections." These were writ- 
ten at difierent times, and partly, it would seem, before ha 
began the present work. They were prepared for the amuse- 
ment of his friend Lady Frances Douglas; and, expanding 
infe rhetorical decorations and jocular allusions — probably in- 
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(ended to enhance their interest in the apecin.1 i:jps for which 
they were destined — they are far inferior, except in a few 
passages, to the corresponding portion of the Autobiography. 
It is evidunt, however, that they are substantially the same 
material inflated for the oei:a&ion. 

In fact, the amount of repetition in the Autobiography, and 
the absence of general order throughout, show that the author 
did not retain the full faculty of arranging the collection of 
finished compositions stored up in his mind. When there is 
virtually verbatim repetition, the duplicate of the passage has 
been omitted in the printing. But it was impossible, without 
depriving the work of its racy charms, to obliterate every 
second going over of the same ground, or e>en to group to- 
gether the dispersed passages which bear upon the same mat- 
ter, and which might, had the author written at an earlier and 
more active time of life, have been fused by him into each 
other. For the precision with which he notified dates and 
places he seems to have been indebted to a series of accurate 
diaries. There exists at least a succession of diaries, from the 
sojoura in London in the midst of which the Autobiography 
stops, down to the time when he could no longer write. It 
ie likely enough that these had predecessors ; they may have 
heen lost sight of, from his having taken them out of their i-e- 
pository for the purpose of consulting them in the composition 
of his Autobiography. The diaries which exist are of the 
very briefest kind, intended evidently for no other eye but his 
own, and containing no more words or even letters than might 
be sufficient to recall to memory the dales and sequence of 
the events of his life. 

Among the manuscripts put at the editor's disposal, there is 
evidence that more than once the Autobiography had been 
prepared for the press. Apart from changes made by copy- 
ists, the author's manuscript has been largely tampered with, 
e scored out, and a great deal has been done, 
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